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THE SECRET BOOK 



CHAPTER I 

IT was the hour when the Hotel Beau Rivage 
slept. The broad porch was empty, the 
flowers drowsed in the sun-steeped garden; 
only the pines, cool and aloof as always, remained 
indifferent to the enervating warmth of the after- 
noon. 

Two travellers had just arrived, and the por- 
ters in the big hall roused themselves into sudden 
energy to wait upon them. They were evidently 
persons of importance, for the landlord himself 
came forward to meet them with an obsequious 
greeting. 

" Yes, Meester Austin — received your tele- 
gram zis morning — fine suite — superbe — on 
zie ground floor, at your deesposal, opens on zie 
porch, wonderful view of lake — zis way." 

He led them down the long corridor and 
ushered them into their rooms, with the final mag- 
nificent sweep of gesture and bow only achieved 
by an Italian landlord. Behind them, in the mean- 
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4 THE SECRET BOOK 

time, an animated discussion had been taking place, 
shoulders and hands playing a more important 
part in it than speech. 

A short, red-haired fellow, unmistakably Irish, 
was struggling with the porters. Each time they 
grabbed a bag or hat-box, he wrested it from them 
with ferocious agility. 

" My master's — yar, wee wee — si, si," he ex- 
claimed finally, nodding at them with beaming 
good nature, now that he had accomplished his 
object Then, with the perspiration streaming 
down his hot face, staggering under his load of 
bags, he hurried down the hall. 

Evidently a valet of one of the travellers, he 
looked strangely bizarre and out of place with the 
conventional luggage he was carrying. As he 
went off, the porters grinned and nudged each 
other. 

He entered the apartment noiselessly and, after 
an alert glance around, made his way to the bed- 
room and proceeded to unpack the dress-suit cases 
with lightning adroitness. 

In the next room Philip Austin was standing 
before a long French window, absorbing the view 
of lake and mountain. 

" Bully, isn't it, Tom," he said laconically. 
And his companion, peering over his shoulder, 
exclaimed with enthusiasm : 
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THE SECRET BOOK 5 

" Gad, what a view 1 " 

They stood there silent for a moment, then, 
a mutual sense of discomfort coming over them, 
they turned away. 

" I feel like a coal-heaver," said Bradford, 
glancing at his shirt-cuffs ruefully. 

Philip yawned, with a wide abandon. 

" Yes," he said, " so do I. Let's flip up for 
the first tub and have a nap, and then perhaps 
we'll feel decent again — though I don't know; 
I believe I've got cinders on the brain. Jovel 
I'll never travel steadily like this again; it takes 
away all one's self-respect — " 

'* But dust we are, to dust we have returned," 
chanted Tom, viciously pulling at his grimy collar. 

The Beau Rivage still slept, but now its silence 
was invaded by a steady monotonous noise. 

Bradford had thrown himself into a big chair 
by the window, and was breaking the stillness with 
long-drawn rhythmic snores. They ended in some- 
thing between a hiss and a whistle, peculiarly 
irritating to one less soundly asleep. 

Philip, lying on the sofa, eyes shut, seeking 
slumber, only grew wider and wider awake with 
each punctuated moment. 

Suddenly he sat up, seized a pillow and aimed it 
at the unconscious snorer. 
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** Damn you, Tom I " he shouted, ** will you 
stop that infernal noise, or must I come over and 
make you ? " 

Tom started, stared open-eyed, then flopped 
back. 

** A' right, old man, won't do it again." 

A gentle noise, like the letting off of steam, 
filled the room, broken by sudden grunts, which 
soon relapsed into snoring regularity. 

Philip frowned at him with envious disdain. 
Then his gaze wandered over the room. 

On the centre table were several magazines. 
The afternoon sun streamed in on them, a slide 
of glittering dust, broken by glimmers on the brass 
edge of a small brown volume which lay in their 
midst. What was it, Philip wondered vaguely — 
a Bible, or an autograph book — and how did it 
happen to be lying on that table? 

His curiosity at last grew Into action. The 
matches were on the table too, and he wanted to 
smoke. Besides, what was the sense of lying 
here .waiting for the sleep which still held off? 
He might as well expect the matches to walk over 
to him, or the book to open itself, as for sleep to 
come now. 

He stood up, stuffed some matches into his 
pocket, took the brown volume and one of the 
magazines, and strolled out on to the porch. 
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It was empty ; and a delicious wind, cool as the 
far mountains, but laden with the nearer fragrance 
of pines and gardens, brushed his face. He 
stretched himself, lit a cigarette, took a puff, and 
began to feel good-natured. A long lounging 
chair with wicker arms invited him, and he slipped 
down into it with a contented sigh. The maga« 
zine, proving to be old, he tossed aside, then took 
up the little brass-edged volume. It was clasped 
together by a dull-finished lock of a curious de- 
sign, two dragons meeting over the knob. 

" Shall I find a text of scripture, or a faded 
flower and a verse? " he wondered. 

The clasp yielded to his touch; the book was 
half filled with scrawls in an uneven feminine hand. 

*' By Jove I " he ejaculated, " a diary 1 Well, 
I can at least look at the name and address. The 
last occupant must have left it in my room. What 
a joke 1 " 

He turned to the first page. On it was written 
in a large careless hand : 

THE SECRET BOOK 

This was not encouraging. He fingered the 
leaves restlessly, then turned the first page. 

** I really must look for a name or address,*' he 
muttered apologetically, as though justifying him- 
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self to the writer. Then, to his sudden immense 
relief, his eye caught these words : 

" He who runs may read and be none the wiser. 
IVe an idea — I shall put no name, address or 
wherewithal to prove me me; and then if I leave 
you behind, my Secret Book, as I'm sure to do 
sooner or later, it won't matter a bit even if some 
curious stranger gets hold of you." 

« 

Here Austin paused, puffed, and studied the 
page again. 

" Ah, dear lady, then I may read on," he mur- 
mured contentedly, and turned to the next page. 
It began : 

" Le mot que tu retiens est ton esclave, celui qui 
t'eschappe est ton maitre." 

He read on : 

** Yes, that is quite true, but I can never retain 
all my simmering thoughts ; they would reach boil- 
ing point — et apres — le deluge I You see, my 
friend, you are quite necessary to express and con- 
tain all my wisdom — and folly ? 

" ' Le mot que tu retiens est ton esclave ' — 
but in the end there would be an insurrection, a 
rebellion of slaves, a civil war I So what would 
you? 
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He paused again and let his fingers slip through 
the pages absently ,^ while he blew dim rings of 
smoke, and mused towards the mountains, lost in 
thought. 

Finally his glance fell to the book. On its 
open page was written : 

" Lake Geneva, 

"Ouchy. 
*' Here I sit on this bench at the foot of the 
woods — little infinitesimal I, surrounded by the 
eternities. Brooding mountains, waters deeper 
than the words one must find to express them, and 
myriads of rustling leaves behind me, telling a 
story I can't quite hear, though I strain my ears 
to understand them. And yet I know that if I 
keep quiet — utterly still — all this mystery will 
sink into me lintil I have so thoroughly absorbed 
the meaning that I, myself, am the core of it all 
— of tlie mystery and the depth. These moun- 
tains and waters and murmuring woods are but 
emblems of the one eternity — the psyche which 
we crowd into the small word self I '' 

After this came many vague dashes, as though 
the writer were pausing, letting her thoughts trail. 
Then : 
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" I've been ofif on a trip through the worlds — 
Cyrano himself never travelled farther — and 
now here am I, back again, caught in the branches 
of my thoughts, which are a mere tangle of per- 
plexities. But why waste time in thinking, any- 
way? No thought can compare to the scent of 
that honeysuckle over there, climbing across the 
veranda, or the feel of this velvet wind brushing 
my face as I write — 

" Oh, Life 1 Life 1 It's so strange, and yet so 
sweet that it seems to draw at my secret self — 
the self hidden so deep that I've never known it. 
It draws — like that great golden bee over there 
in the honeysuckle — invading my depth, and gives 
me the strangest feeling, as though I were longing, 
yearning to give, give, give, and yet what — and 
to whom? 

** At other times it's more like a delicate but- 
terfly, so delicate that if I but reach my hand to 
grasp it, I shall hurt its wings — and in those 
moments I hardly dare to breathe and think. 

'' But oh, the inevitable thinking days, diosc 
that must come, when my brain begins to delve. 
Then the gay bees and butterflies, the happy 
winged things of life, fade away, and I see great 
voids, depths which I could not fathom if I would, 
and yet shrink from involuntarily. 

^ Those are my black moods — Have I the 
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right to think? Have I the right to delve? 
Everyone else seems to know so much, and I — I 
— know nothing 1 

^' So here I am back again, caught in the 
branches of my thoughts I What circles we are, 
mere round rings drawn by a child, squirrels whirl- 
ing in our little wheels, and thinking we are 
journeying to heaven. Oh dear, oh dear — 
where are you now, oh. Life, so great and so in- 
satiable ? " 

The shadows came creeping over the lake and 
garden, a cricket chirped away the minutes, the 
far peaks crimsoned; and he still read on. 

Some children scrambled up the path to the 
porch, a clatter of tea-cups announced the hour 
for tea, the Beau Rivage stirred and awoke, but 
he still read on. 

It seemed to him as though he were getting 
very near to a familiar presence, a presence he had 
always felt vaguely and wanted, in some unex- 
plored part of himself. 

Philip Austin was an idealist, though his best 
friends did not suspect it. His quiet indifference 
of manner, his way of toying with even the seri- 
ous things of life, his clever frivolity, misled them 
all. 

His was a nature too intense for expression. 
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From fear of ridicule he hid his depths, as a miser 
hides his gold. Then, too, a carelessly lazy dis- 
position and a large fortune had helped to bury 
them even from himself. But he realised now, in 
a vague, surprised way, that they were beginning 
to trouble him as he read on. 

These scrawling lines, written in hurried pencil 
or untidy ink, evidently by a very young girl, un- 
formed but full of a force which suggested both 
innocence and depth, were actually evolving the 
image of his ideal. 

A rare spirit was revealing itself to him, un- 
folding Itself page by page, and yet he read on 
unashamed — not as a stranger with curiosity, but 
in absorbed personal feeling. 

The girl stood before him, smiling, frivolous, 
bewitching; then again making his heart beat 
quicker, as a sudden throb of earnestness revealed 
itself. 

There were bits of poetry jotted down here and 
there, quaintly original, and with a lyrical sway 
which seemed to be the essence of her individ- 
uality. 

" She is graceful and has a beautiful voice — 
I'm sure of that," mused Philip. He looked 
down at the page before him — it was dated 
*' Florence." 

" Oh, these flowers I " she wrote. " I am lost 
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in sensuous enjoyment. Drove to Certosa to-day 
— a persistent peasant filled the victoria with roses, 
crimson roses — I lost myself in the heart of one 
of them — and later in a field of waving red 
poppies. — (Shudder my artistic spine at the com- 
bination.)" 

Then : 

"The wind whispers over a poppy field. 

And its burning blush is but half concealed 
By many a down-bent, quivering stem; 
It turns and trembles and smiles again. 
Not reasoning even why." 

There was a girlish postscript at the end : 

** Oh, to be one of them — to feel as I know 
I can, but never will 1 " 

The silent reader's lips moved, and an impet- 
uous exclamation burst from them — ** Dear 
child!" 

Philip started, shut the book with a quick pres- 
sure of thumb and forefinger, and looked about 
him. His impassive, clear-cut face was crimson. 

** Jove I Who'd have thought you could be 
such a fool 1 " he muttered to himself savagely. 
He looked at his half-smoked cigarette with a rue- 
ful smile. 

** I've got it at last, there's not a doubt about 
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It,'* he said; then, with a sudden determined tight- 
ening of the lips, he added, excitedly, " and I'll get 
her too 1 " 



CHAPTER II 

FOR the second time in his life Philip, the 
real Philip, was now aroused to concen- 
trated thought and action. Yet the well- 
known paradox that ** all the wisdom of earth's 
but the folly of love " had only just come home 
to him. 

Strangely enough, his first realisation of him- 
self had befallen him, not through a woman, but 
through the peculiar and unromantic medium of 
his valet, Patrick Flanagan. 

Once, years ago, in a moment of extreme ex- 
pansion, Philip had confided to Tom Bradford 
that if Paddy hadn't had the grip of a bull-dog 
and clung to his coat-tails both literally and met- 
aphorically, the devil would have carried him ofiE 
long ago — sure thing I 

The beginning of it all had happened in this 
wayr 

In his Freshman year at college, Philip, with a 
gay insouciance worthy of better things, had pro- 
ceeded to go rapidly to the dogs in a most princely 
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manner. With unlimited money, and an un- 
limited fertility of imagination, he had set a lively 
pace for his associates. 

On diis special night — the night which had 
altered his life — some half a dozen of them 
were coming out of a gambling house towards 
dawn, with Philip among them. They were 
chaffing him on his tremendous winnings, suggest- 
ing a midnight spree on the strength of them, 
when suddenly his jaded senses were stimulated 
into life by a sharp cry. 

He scarcely had time to look up, to see a 
huddled shape, topped by a mass of red stuff, 
hurtling towards him, when he felt his knees 
clasped with a force which almost bowled him 
over. 

The shock sobered him. Looking down, he 
saw a face raised to his — one of such pathetic 
absurdity under its shock of flaming hair, that, 
though he burst into a laugh when he looked 
down at it, he simultaneously felt a queer con- 
striction in his throat. 

*' Well, if you're not the damnedest kid 1 " he 
broke out. " What do you want of me anyway? " 
The others gathered about laughing. But their 
mirth died out, as it was answered only by an 
explosion of convulsive sobs. 

There in the grey light of the dawn, which 
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streaked with chill insistence down the narrow 
street, they shivered and drew their coat collars 
more closely about them, while the gulping sobs 
from the pavement rose, sobering them to an un- 
accustomed dismal gravity. 

"What is it?" said Philip, leaning down and 
shaking the boy roughly. " Out with it, kid." 
The boy looked up, and his terrified sobs subsided 
to apologetic sniffles. 

" He's a doin' Iv it at last, punchin' her into a 
poolp, he is, and — oh, misther, hook on ter that." 

He paused, and a faint scream edged itself 
through the chilly silence. 

The sound seemed to startle the boy from his 
dazed condition into action. He scrambled to his 
feet, caught Philip's hand and, pulling him after 
him, ran rapidly towards a dilapidated red brick 
building some few doors away, then up, up, up, 
innumerable stairs, and burst open a door at the 
top. 

Everything seemed to be rattling as they 
pushed in. The rickety bed, the chairs, the table, 
with a half-empty whiskey bottle and soiled 
crockery still upon it, shook unsteadily; and there 
in the middle of the floor stood a drunken ruf- 
fian, the cause of all this noise, belabouring a 
woman with heavy blows. The thud of his hand 
upon her sent a shuddering passion to Philip's 
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very marrow. He sprang forward and with a 
strength born of rage caught the man by the 
collar and hurled him aside. Two of the col- 
lege boys started to intercept the brute in case 
he showed signs of fight, but he collapsed where 
he had fallen in a corner of the room and lay 
half stunned, half sleeping. Philip bent over the 
woman. She was a huge Irish creature of the 
red-haired, whimsically ugly type. Even in her 
half-fainting condition there was a look of hu- 
morous strength about her. 

The boy, his forehead knotted with fear, the 
sobs still surging up within him, rushed to her, a 
glass of water spilling in his hand as he ran. 

** Mother-r, mother-r," he called loudly, his 
hoarse little voice shivering the silence like break- 
ing china, " don't lave me — come backl" 

At this the woman, whose eyes were gradually 
closing in pain, pushed herself up to one elbow 
and looked around belligerently. Then she 
turned to the boy, who was trying to hold her 
huge form, clutching the red enormous arms in 
his grimy fingers, and gave him a faint cuff. 

" Wha' d'y mean, Pat, by sneaking these gintle- 
men in here fr to see our fam'ly squabbles? — 
tell me that, will ye ? " she asked, her voice gruff 
from pain. 

" Oh, mother-r," said the boy, his tears stream- 
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ing on her thiti red hair as he lowered hts head, 
" he was a killjn' of yer." 

" Moike? An' who has a betther right? " she 
asked, twisting her poor bruised neck to see where 
her lord and master had gone. 

The college boys in the doorway fussed uncom- 
fortably, loathing their own helpless emotion. 
They were ready to kill the brute over there in 
the comer, who was already snoring indifferently, 
and a mob-like feeling was rapidly mastermg their 
chronic frivolity. 

" But ye cried turr'ble," droned the boy, ** an' 
ye said, * Hiven presarve me from the fut iv the 
baste I ' " 

The woman let forth a dry broken chuckle. 
" G'wan I — an' wud yer be wantin' to know 
who I meant by that — what ? It was to Moike 
himself I was a-callin'," she exclaimed, one bruised 
humorous eye winking up at Philip. "That is, 
I was prayin' our hivenly Father to down the 
dhrink in me old boy, and I thought maybe the 
sound IV me shrieks would pinithrate the soul iv 
him I " She leaned back gasping for breath. 
" Gintlemen, wud ye excuse me lack of hospithal- 
ity fer th' prisint?" she whispered, and her head 
fell with a thud to the floor. 

Philip, standing there dazed and horrified, 
woke at last into action. 
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" Quick, you fellows," he called; " one of you 
go to the nearest drug-store and call up the near- 
est doctor — tell him to bring a nurse along too." 
With an impulsive motion he plunged his hands 
into his pockets, which were bulging with the 
huge gains of the night, and threw a handful of 
crumpled bills on the table amid the crockery. 
** There," he said, " get what's needed." He 
glanced about. " Everything's needed." He 
laughed, a boyish quiver of an attempt, and fiun- 
bled for his cigarette case. 

" I'll wait here," he said, " and guard the beast, 
in case he gets savage again." 

The others, eager for action-, hastened out 
through the doorway. Philip could hear their 
pell-mell descent down the rickety stairs. He lis- 
tened until they had gone, then he lighted his 
cigarette slowly, and still more slowly looked 
around, taking in the full exposure of the room. 

It laid bare to him many things, but their spir- 
itual significance sank Into his soul silently, to be 
realised later on; now, the sheer brutality of the 
scene held him. 

The mother was certainly bruised to a " poolp." 
The word sprang into Philip's remembrance as 
the only one fittingly to express her condition. 
She was still lying with her head on the boy's 
knee, giving feeble little moans now and then. 
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The child had tried at first to chafe her hands, to 
smooth the struggling red hair from her swollen 
eyes; but the sharp cry, involuntary and afraid, 
which met his efforts, had shown the pain caused 
by even the tenderest touch. 

Philip glanced at the boy's face — streaks of 
grey dawn illuminated its quaint ugliness. He 
looked like some weird Irish hobgoblin, come to 
help the earth creatures. Philip remembered 
suddenly an old nurse of his, one Bridget Flinn, 
who had peopled his childhood with hobgoblins. 
Surely this was one of them come to life at last. 
His dazed senses, stimulated by drink but con- 
fused by the shock of the whole strange situation, 
caused a jumbled medley of fact and fancy in his 
brain as he stood there waiting. The glint of the 
boy's red hair seemed filled with an impish vital- 
ity ; and yet the eyes beneath, very blue and 
soaked now with tears, were the personification of 
human woe. His short, flat nose, his wide lips, 
his small sturdy body, however, gave Philip, in 
the midst of his horror, a sharp pull of recogni- 
tion. Yes, he was one of Bridget Flinn's " good 
people," and his hair took the place of that jaunty 
red cap so thrilHngly real in the days gone by. 

Suddenly Philip was recalled to the actual by 
a direct message from the boy's eyes, as sharp and 
expressive as though words had been spoken. At 
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the same time he felt a queer shiver trickle down 
his spine. 

Steps were behind him, unsteadily approaching. 
He half turned, but stood very still, on the alert. 

The figure neared him, and he could see one 
long arm outstretched, with hungry grasping 
fingers contracting fiercely as if they already 
clutchtd their desire. Past him they went, and 
on to the table, where, with an indifferent sweep 
to the remaining banknotes, they caught at the 
half-empty whiskey bottle, in the avid greed of 
the monomaniac. 

With a perfectly automatic motion, Philip 
struck the bottle to the floor. His anger was at 
white heat, too swift for thought. 

Then ensued a fight which he would always re- 
member. In it the dormant spirit of him for the 
first time awoke. He seemed to be battling not 
only with the huge flabby muscles of the drunken 
giant, but with oppressive forces, disgusting evil 
things which had dared to go so far as to link 
arms with him in this last mad year, but had en- 
tered the very soul of the man before him. 

Everything was black and in chaos. They 
grappled together heavily, and the whiskey bottle 
rolled between them. 

Suddenly a streak of red slid almost under their 
shuffling feet. Vaguely he saw the boy make a 
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grab at the bottle, dash past them and throw it 
far out into the night. Simultaneously he felt 
a lightening of the heavy clutch upon him, and 
saw the man, too, dash unsteadily past, then with 
a sickening wave of repulsion, saw him lurch to 
the floor, blubbering weakly at his loss. 

Neighbours of every sort, all morbidly curious, 
hearing the scuffle, keen for a row, came crowding 
into the room. Philip's impressions were those 
of a vague and yet loathsome nightmare; he was 
conscious of the gaze of inquisitive bloodshot eyes, 
then the sound of men's awed whispers, women's 
loud and raucous gossip, and children's snivelling, 
as they saw Mrs. Flanagan's prostrate form on 
the floor. He was conscious, too, of an atmos- 
phere so thick and foul that it almost suffocated 
him. 

Finally came the doctor and nurse, and roughly 
elbowed their way to the patient. 

Too late. The tragedy, sordid and grotesque, 
had already drawn to its close with merciful swift- 
ness. Mrs. Flanagan was dead. 

Philip found his companions awaiting him in 
the street. What transpired then he could never 
afterwards remember distinctly. Youth, react- 
ing from the tragedy, reverted at once to its anti- 
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dotes. But the Flanagan affair was not to pass 
so easily out of Philip's life. It had its sequel — 
a sequel sharp and of permanent effect. 

Later that evening, lurching from a saloon into 
the drab dawn, he was suddenly jolted into con- 
sciousness by contact with an Elevated Railway 
post. 

The collision seemed to cause it to rise up from 
swelling voids to strike him. He was about to get 
away from it, stepping wth high careful steps in 
accord with the rising tendency of the ground, 
when the roar of an approaching train above him, 
and the dull rasping of something else nearer and 
more menacing, arrested him. 

He paused unsteadily, and just then a childish 
voice thrilled into the numbed vacancy of his brain. 

" All right, misther, lane on me. Howld hard ! 
Ye'r-r safe as a little rat in a wall. Come on, mis- 
ther, don't stop fer nothin'f 

The terrified stress on the last word seemed to 
lift Philip's legs and land him on the opposite 
curb just as the mud-guard of a huge automobile 
grazed his side. 

He looked down, smiling triumphantly, and met 
the face of a hobgoblin, white, but irresistibly 
comic, topped by a red cap. 

"Hullo," said Philip jocosely; "who'd have 
thought I'd meet you here! Where's Bridget?" 
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But, instead of answering, the creature began 
to fumble in Philip's coat pockets. 

" A' right," said he, still good-humoured, " g' 
ahead and rob ; you won't get much." 

He expected after a moment to see the urchin 
dart away; but, to his surprise, a rough hand slid 
into his own^ and a queer, gruff little voice ex- 
claimed, relief in its tone: 

" I've found the dough, misther. Aisy now ! 
If yer can tind ter yer legs, I'll steer. There's a 
cabby sleepin' 'round the corner. Come on, mis- 
ther 1 " 

Philip awoke next morning by slow and painful 
degrees. Between brief periods of unconscious- 
ness he recognised the familiar furniture of his 
bedroom at college — the littered desk, the heavy 
leather chairs, the untidy bureau with innumer- 
able ties hanging at one side of the glass, making 
blurs of colour, while at the other dangled his shav- 
ing strop. All these details crept cosily into his 
consciousness; he had a comfortable feeling that 
he had come home again from a long and mad 
journey. Then suddenly his eyes, travelling to 
the bottom of his bed, took on a look of terror. 
Huddled up close under the sole of his foot was a 
red-haired bundle. Through the clothes he 
prodded it and felt that it was real. He closed 
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his eyes and wild visions, contortions of the day 
before, swept over him. Then he gave a sudden 
grip to his consciousness and sat up. 

The movement startled the bundle into life; it 
sat up too — ^giving stare for stare. 

Paddy Flanagan had come to stay. 

And now, in this two years' interval between 
their careless college days and the beginning of 
life in earnest, Philip and Tom agreed that 
Patrick Flanagan, faithful through all the evolu- 
tions from street urchin to unique valet — Patrick, 
grotesque, capable, and most adventurous of serv- 
itors — chimed in with their erratic peregrinations 
like a true Sancho. 

For though these months were ostensibly to be 
spent in idle travel, underneath, half realised, 
shimmered youth's iridescent desires. The three 
were ready for all that life could give them of 
good or ill; they were straining at the leash, ever 
impatient to be after that will-o'-the-wisp which 
always lures, shining in bogs or stars, as the eye 
may chance to turn, but never quite vanishing till 
the spirit of youth is dead. 

To-day, at last, the summons had come to 
Philip. In his hand lay the open sesame to ad- 
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venture — the Secret Book — and the will-o'-thc- 
wisp quivered, shining afar, luring onward the 
heady youth of him. 



CHAPTER III 

DINNER was over at the Beau Rivage ; the 
little tables in the hall were surrounded 
by people sipping coffee, smoking, and 
chattering in the hybrid language of the conti- 
nental tourist. The band played inspiringly; 
there was an alert murmur of small talk and 
laughter pervading the atmosphere. 

Philip, oblivious, was engrossed in conversation 
with the proprietor. 

" Zat I cannot tell you, m'sieur. No one has 
occupied zat room zis mont' 1 " 

" But I am sure you are mistaken," urged 
Philip's authoritative voice, " for I have found a 
book there belonging to a — a friend of mine." 

" And zee name, M'sieur Austin? " 

" A tall, dark young lady," continued Philip, 
ignoring the landlord's soft murmur with com- 
posure. 

The poor man's docile face wore an anxious 
smile. 
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'^ I cannot sink I " he said at last in despair. 
** M'sieur Austin, I am so stupeede." 

" Well, never mind," said Philip coldly. " I 
dare say I shall run across them soon." 

He wandered over to one of the little tables and 
sat down by Tom, absently. An obsequious waiter 
rushed up, but he swept him away with an impa- 
tient wave of the hand, as one brushes off an irri- 
tating fly. Tom looked at him in wonder. 

"What's the matter, Phil, old man? — you're 
mooning. Do you realise that you haven't had 
your coffee yet ? " 

" No — yes — order me some, will you ? " 

The coffee on the table, Austin took it up me- 
chanically and, as he raised the cup, met his 
friend's eyes puzzling over him. 

All at once he laughed, shrugged, and the 
vapours seemed to melt away. 

" The truth is," he exclaimed, quizzically, " I've 
met my fate, and it's — quite bowled me over 1 " 

Tom's broad open face expressed utter surprise. 

" Since when ? " he gasped. 

" This afternoon." 

"Where?" 

" In a book — her Journal." 

" Bah ! I really thought you were in earnest." 

" I am ! I mean this seriously, Tom, so seri- 
ously that I intend to search until I find her." 
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" You're stark, staring mad, old man I Hunt 
for a girl in a book? " 

The two men eyed each other searchingly ; their 
look spoke. 

'* How the dickens can you explain a diing like 
that I" "There's no use trying," it seemed to 
say. 

A musing silence fell between them. Philip 
puffed his cigarette and saw visions in the clouds. 
Tom bit at a cigar, gulped his coffee, and at last 
found voice. 

He sat far forward on his chair and waved his 
cigar excitedly, oblivious to die throng about him. 

"Now look here, Phil," he said. "There's 
one thing certain, you can't fall in love with a girl 
without seeing her. Why, it stands to reason 1 
Beauty may be skin deep, but I tell you it's some- 
thing physical that starts love going every time. 
Afterwards you may love her for her qualities and 
all that, but at first it's the turn of her head or the 
curve of her neck that gets you. Take my word 
for it. I know all about it." 

Tom sighed deeply, and Austin laughed. Then 
he blew out a huge cloud of smoke from his ciga- 
rette and eyed it thoughtfully. 

" The turn of her head is exquisite," he said, 
" and the way her hair ripples away from it is 
enough to distract any man." 
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Tom scanned him in astonishment. 

" Her eyes," Philip continued, keeping his own 
fixed on the vanishing smoke rings in quizzical 
r every, " are wonderful, blue-grey, sometimes calm 
as this lake of Geneva, then again dark with emo- 
tion — a — a storm-tossed Atlantic in their 
depths." 

Tom, still scanning him, laughed doubtfully. 
" I wonder," he said, " whether you've gone hope- 
lessly insane, or whether the gracious lady has 
herself described her charms, a la Bashkirtseff. 
Has she actually written all this down ? And is it 
your only clue? Are we to go around the world 
searching the eyes of every pretty brunette, to 
see if a stormy ocean lies in their deep blue 
depths?" 

This time Tom's laughter rang out unsubdued; 
he threw back his head and gave vent to a guffaw 
which caused people to turn in their chairs. They 
smiled too, and wished they were in the joke, the 
sound was so contagious. Philip joined in, then 
seeing many eyes turned towards them in curiosity, 
frowned and gulped his cold coffee. 

Finally he turned to Tom with his old easy- 
going good-nature. 

" Well," he said in a low voice, " will you be 
ready to start at a day's notice on this wild-goose 
chase?" 
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He looked at the other man quizzically. There 
was an inward amusement lurking in his eyes. He 
was inmiensely taken with this new impetuous self 
of his, coming to the fore. It was the drollest 
thing that had ever happened to him. 

Tom pulled out his handkerchief and mopped 
the tears away, still giving spurts of laughter, as 
Philip's words recurred to him. He tilted his 
chair forward and leaned over the table, suddenly 
becoming practical. 

"You know, old boy, I'd follow you to the 
devil," he said; " but — look here, what sign of a 
clue have you to begin on ? " 

Philip flicked his cigarette away and carefully 
fitted the tips of his fingers together, gazing at 
them In absent absorption. 

"What clue? — let me see. Well, in the first 
place she is to be in Dresden this winter, studying 
music. Then, she did mention having dark hair 
and grey-blue eyes, but of course I filled in the 
rest." He smiled at Tom argumentatively. 
" You see I know just what she looks like from the 
way she writes," he announced, musing aloud, 
" Her words, her thoughts, have placed her so 
vividly before me that I know the glance of her eyq 
and turn of her neck already." 

He paused, thought a moment, and laughed. 

" So ^fter all I prove your theory, don't Ij only 
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I've gone about it by deduction, instead of induc- 
tion." 



CHAPTER IV 

TO the left of the Beau Rivage was a wood, 
sloping to the shores of Lake Geneva. 
Philip found a bench here where he could 
sit unobserved. It was the day after his confes- 
sion to Tom. 

The sunlight shattered the calm blue of the lake 
into a thousand dancing specks of light, and in- 
voluntarily he rested his eyes on the far mountains 
beyond. Immutably still, they seemed to be 
guarding the very altar of mystery. If that 
brooding silence could be broken, with what a 
majestic voice they could proclaim, once and for- 
ever, the truth which still evaded the search of 
centuries. 

For a vague moment he lost himself, then, stir- 
ring unconsciously, something hard in his pocket 
hit the bench, and he returned with a start to his 
own mystery, the unravelling of which now so com- 
pletely absorbed him. He drew out the little 
brown book, and resting it on one knee, turned the 
pages with a quick impatience. 

Finally he came to what he sought : 
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" Ouchy. 
" This bench by the lake is my favourite scat. 
I muse and muse here until facts become dreams 
and dreams facts. Am I a mere idler in a world 
of vague theories, I wonder? Perhaps — and yet 
the call of that world is too strong for me to for- 
get it if I would. The farthest of these wonder- 
ful peaks, white and glowing in the distance, is 
only the first sentry which guards my secret, hid- 
den even from myself. Beyond that, beyond 
thought, it rests — and waits — for what? I 
stand veiled and ready, and when the call shapes 
itself into words I must go. But the voice — the 
voice — which will it be ? — griefs ? — ambi- 
tion's ?— love's ? " 

Philip paused and looked off to the brooding 
mountains beyond. His eyes were grave, then a 
sudden bitterness touched his lips. "Veiled?" 
he said— "and I?" 

He turned the pages again absently, his thoughts 
harking back to many things, veering away, then 
persisting. Finally his eye caught a long dark 
smooch. It looked like a word made undecipher- 
able by the pencil having been scrawled over it 
many times, and riveted his attention. 

" Count " he read — ' then dash,^ dash, 

dash. 
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It seemed to him as though he could actually 
hear the laugh and momentary confusion of the 
writer, as she scrawled over the Count's name and 
made it unreadable. 

" I forgot," she wrote on, " that you may be- 
come public property, my dear brown book ; and it 
would never do to let a name slip out, would it? 
Well, anyway, he — this Teutonic tornado — has 
gone forever and, I must confess, it is a great re- 
lief. He has followed us for so long, and there 
is something about him that always makes me un- 
comfortable I 

" One can't ignore him 1 I think that's the 
reason. He won't take hints like our own dear 
Anglo-Saxons, and the curious part of it is that he 
won't because he doesn't choose to, not because he 
doesn't see I Oh, these foreigners, these Germans ! 
Am I provincial, is there something essentially nar- 
row in my nature after all, that keeps me from 
appreciating them ? — but I do, when they're not 
making love to me. I've suddenly realised that, 
just this minute. It's the way they make love that 
upsets me. I'll give you a sample of it — and yet 
I don't think I can, because the words themselves 
are rather nice, quite poetic. It's the manner, the 
bold eyes — oh, I can't explain even to you — but 
I want to run and hide myself when they speak 
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to me of love. At home when men feel these 
things and try to tell of them (I mean the ones 
who really care), they grow silent, and the words, 
when they come, come hardl But herel It is 
the supreme moment for eloquence (what else?) 
and they use it to the utmost. 

" Well, he sat down beside me on this bench, 
and seeing that I was not in the mood for talking, 
said nothing. This was awkward 1 Like his 
usual efforts at tactfulness, it failed because of the 
presumption back of it. I would have liked much 
to sit that way with * my dear ' — my dream man 
— but not with this stranger to my thoughts 1 
Perhaps he divined it, and that I was about to 
speak, for he exclaimed hurriedly, * I leave for 
Paris to-morrow.' 

" * Really,' I said with polite indifference, still 
looking at my book. It was rude, I suppose, but 
I hate to meet his eyes. 

" Then I knew that he was staring at me very 
hard. It was becoming really unbearable, when 
suddenly he looked away again, off across the 
lake. 

" ' It IS mos' queer,' he said dreamily, * but I 
always set a scene like this to the music — or rather 
it sings Itself to me. Do you remember that first 
night I met you — in Dresden last winter at the 
Opera?' 
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*' ' Yes,' I said, * that glorious Tannhauser 
night.' 

'* ' The music, it is ringing in my ears now,' he 
went on. * Look at this fluttering changing wood, 
and the lake all so troubled by the sun's devotion, 
and the little waves lapping the shore, and the 
breeze whispering through the garden. Is it not 
an innocent Venusberg? Ach, I can hear the 
opening strains of her song, her magnetic song, 
even as I look.' 

" He leaned back, then closed his eyes rap- 
turously and — I'm sorry to say — opened his 
mouth. He had even forgotten me in the sublime 
emotion caused by his own words. The rhapsody 
was in full swing now. 

*' After sitting for a moment motionless and 
absorbed, he suddenly rose and threw out his arm 
towards the mountains. 

" ' Look,' he said, ' see those mountains, so far 
off, so unattainable, those white peaks, like dreams 
of the nearer ones, fading away from our world of 
reality. Elizabeth, she is kneeling in her white 
robe. Can you not see her, can you not hear the 
so faint music of her prayer ? ' 

** For one moment I was almost carried away. 
I forgot the man, in the intense music of his voice, 
and this scene which I love took on new mean- 
ings under the spell of his words. I forgot to be 
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critical, and leaned forward anxiously. ' Oh, yes,* 
I said, ' of course I see all that, but why do you 
always utterly separate earth from heaven ? Why 
can^t you realise that Elizabeth was as real and liv- 
ing a woman as that other? You always forget 
that our nature, our human nature, is divine/ 

" ' Nora,* he broke in, ' you are the world and 
the heaven to me. That is why you are so won- 
derful. You are Elizabeth and Venus in one. 
To the highest you appeal and give wings to the 
lowest in us. Ah, help me to make life as it 
should be. Show me heaven I * 

" He leaned over me and caught my hand. It 
is utterly impossible for me to express how I felt. 
My heart was thumping so that it brought the 
tears to my eyes. And yet I was cold. I rose and 
stood rigid, pitying and yet hating the man. How 
dared he kiss my hand I As he stood there, black 
tragedy in his eyes, I was suddenly seized with a 
wild desire to laugh. His pose was so effective 
(and he knew it) , his words so well chosen (though 
dramatic and rather stilted to us English), and 
he knew that too. It even made up partly for 
the answer, which he saw I was about to give. 

" A broken heart, involving much posing, could 
not really upset him; he would only writhe under 
one thing, and that was — ridicule! 

" This suddenly came to me as I stood there 
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trembling with excitement and that unholy desire 
to laugh, and on its heels came, too, the knowl- 
edge that this ridicule was, after all, everything 
I had to give him. 

"At the thought I felt genuinely sorry, and 
looked up apologetically. 

" It was too late. His quick sensitiveness, 
which is almost abnormal where he himself is con- 
cerned, had pierced my mind. 

" I shall never, never forget the look of ugly 
pallor which spread over his face. It made me 
literally shrink. The silence between us was a 
menace of coming storm. 

" It came 1 1 

" ' This is the first time I have been laughed 
at — and shall be the last — one day you will re- 
gret 1 ' 

" The words rolled out like gathering thunder. 
They made me tremble with actual fear. 

" Then suddenly he snapped his fingers and 
laughed harshly. ' Dear Lady, horen zie doch ! 
My grandfather was a Sicilian.' (His voice 
sounded like a seething sea. ) * Some day will I 
tell you his story — 'some day.' He looked off 
as though he were actually materialising the 
future, and in the look there was a terrible pa- 
tience, a determination, a fanaticism, that made 
my blood run cold. Yes, by this time the melo- 
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drama of his words was more than capped by my 
own feelings. I cannot possibly exaggerate the 
effect they had upon me. 

" He turned, looked at me intently and then, 
to my complete bewilderment, I found that he was 
bidding me a smiling and conventional good-bye. 

" ' Do you forgive?' he asked, pausing hat in 
hand as he moved away. 

" ' Oh, yes,' I gasped, and he was gone. 

" Half an hour later. 

" Since I wrote that last I've been sitting here 
thinking hard, and I've decided thajt I myself am 
the ridiculous one, after all. I've written a 
purposely exaggerated and absurd account of 
what, in spite of self-consciousness and dramatic 
posing, was a serious situation to this most curious 
of men. Yes, if I'm to follow my beloved theory 
of truth to the minutest pin-point, in my own de- 
fence, I must admit that the Count has many quali- 
ties which are anything but laughable. He has 
depth, originality (rather I! I) and above all a 
certain patrician atmosphere which , seems as 
though it had evolved from long ages of stately 
forbears; and this in spite of his excitable ex- 
aggeration and many foreign traits. 

" In looking back over those last pages I 
wrote, I've decided that, instead of being inor- 
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dinately pleased at my own sense of humour, I 
ought to be rather ashamed and look upon it as an 
example of the narrow intolerance of an un- 
travelled and silly little American girl. 

" You know one of my theories is that, in order 
to keep the delicate compass of truth free to point 
always towards the Infinite, not the material, we 
must sift our thoughts and throw off all false mis- 
conceptions as soon as we realise them. There! 
Having now hauled myself over the coals, I feel 
better ; and oh, my Teutonic Tornado, though you 
do not know, I have tendered you an apology 
from my heart 1 " 

Philip closed the book with an angry snap, and 
strode towards the house. " Damn that foreign 
idiot 1 Why should she apologise to him?" he 
said. 



CHAPTER V 

THE last words in the diary had been 
" Dear wonderful Florence, I hope to be 
back in you by the end of the month at 
latest." 

Philip, having read this simple statement 
many times, and pondered over it as if it were 
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some mysterious key to paradise, made his plans 
accordingly. 

Summoning Patrick one day, he told him that a 
most important event was taking him to Florence; 
that he wished trunks packed and everything 
ready on the following morning. 

Then he pulled out the brown book and looked 
at its last page again. '' The end of this month," 
he mused — "let me see — what day is to-day, 
Patrick?" 

Patrick slipped noiselessly to the centre table 
and scanned a local paper, thrown there by Tom 
a moment before. 

" Be th' paapers, the twinty-siventh of April, 
sorl" 

" We might start to-night." 

The boy's eyes bulged, then gradually they con- 
centrated on the book in his master's hand and 
devoured it hungrily. 

At this moment Philip looked up, and noticing 
the gaze, gave a guilty start, then covered it with 
a glare. 

" Come here," he commanded. " Do you see 
this book?" 

" No, sor I " The large blue eyes regarded 
him with intelligent innocence. 

" That's right. You always get ahead of my 
lectures, Patrick. Keep it up. Remember, you 
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arc never to see, touch, or even recognise this 
book. Look at it well." 

The boy's face contracted, and Philip saw the 
big mouth widen involuntarily before the big hand 
could hide it. 

** Another thing — you seem to be developing 
a sense of humour — suppress it 1 " He looked 
at him absently, letting his thoughts wander aloud 
as one does with a faithful dog. '' Suppress it, 
do you hear? Good Lord I A sense of humour 
at the present stage of this aSair would utterly 
demolish everything. It's the one vulnerable 
point— -the Achilles' heel — any arrow could 
pierce it." He looked up with a sudden return 
to the actual. Patrick's large mouth and staring 
eyes expressed anything but humour now ; they were 
like round O's of wonder and curiosity. 

Philip glared at him a moment; then he 
laughed. 

" Shut your mouth and open your eyes and I'll 
give you something to make you wise," he quoted 
gaily, jingling in his pocket and slipping a gold 
piece into the boy's hand. 

The money fell clinking to the floor, and the 
large face quivered a second, then grew stolid. 

Philip frowned helplessly. " Don't be a fool, 
boy," he said. Then with a capitulating shrug 
he muttered, "Oh, very well; have your way 
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as usual. I confess. Yes, it's a lady; and you 
can't get anything more out of me than that, for 
the simple reason that there isn't anything to 
getl" 

En route for Florence, Tom only ventured one 
word of expostulation. 

" How the dickens are you going to recognise 
her, Phil?" • 

The answer was too positive to argue about — 
** I shall know her when I see her! " 



CHAPTER VI 

THEY had now been settled several days in 
one of the hotels on the Lungamo, and 
Philip in spite of himself was being grad- 
ually drawn into the golden atmosphere of the 
old city. His quest had so far been in vain, 
and yet he had a curious feeling that " she " was 
always with him in the midst of this capital of 
loveliness. Undeniably Philip was progressing in 
sentiment 1 

Nature, art, and the many youthful dreams 
born of the two, seemed impregnated with her 
alone. This came to him vaguely, as he wan- 
dered along the Lungarno, one brilliant day 
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when the city itself seemed drenched in sun- 
shine. 

He had left Tom sipping chocolate, and eye- 
ing wistfully a throng of pretty American girls at 
Giacosa's. " Who knows, I may see someone I 
know if I wait long enough," Tom had said, look- 
ing at him reproachfully. But his abstraction un- 
broken, he had wandered out through the Via 
Tornabuoni back to the Lungarno again, to re- 
sume his daily walk there. 

Suddenly, as he strolled along, without realis- 
ing why, his thoughts cohered. A smiling flower 
vendor, gay as the sun itself, was thrusting a huge 
basket of flowers under his nose. He paused, 
searching among them with a musing glance; and 
the peasant, quick to feel sentiment, as these chil- 
dren of the South always are, cast him a sly look 
and urged volubly, " Ecce, Signore, di buon' 
mercato; non costa quasi nientel" But Philip, 
with grave deliberation, picked out one red rose, 
and dropping a lire into the Italian's waiting 
hand, strode on unheeding. 

In his thoughts he was reading again this bit 
from his manual, the brown book, which even now 
bulged the pocket of his well cut suit : 

" Drove to Certosa to-day. A persistent peas- 
ant filled the victoria with roses — crimson 
roses." 
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YeS| there was no question about it, nature, 
art, dreams, all that this old city filled him with 
and brought out from him, drew its perfume from 
her, who was both the beginning and ultimate 
home of Beauty itself. 

He half lifted his red rose, sacerdotally, then 
with a sudden annoyed start, glared at it a moment 
and with a swing of his strong arm threw it far 
into the Arno. He glanced hastily up and down 
the street. No, the usual mixture of peasants, 
vendors, and self-mutilated beggars, was there, 
interspersed, as always, with tourists, but no 
familiar faces met his eye. He turned and leaned 
idly on the stone coping of the bridge. The 
waters were golden, swift flowing and full of 
meaning; somewhere down below floated his red 
rose, it must be gliding past the bas-reliefs of 
Ristori by now. His eyes followed the moving 
tide, even while he muttered savagely, " Fool, 
fool, fooll'' 

The days passed slowly, and Tom began to 
get more and more bored. Philip, from hav- 
ing been the best of companions had become a 
mooning ascetic, fit only for an asylum. These 
were Tom*s thoughts as he furtively watched his 
friend with eyes which had lost their gay blue 
lights and grown sullenly grey. 
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*' It's not natural," he kept saying to himself, 
^^ this harping on an idea. I'll be hanged if it 
isl" 

One day they were wandering in the Ufizzi, 
Philip absorbed, Tom reckless. They had 
stopped before the Three Fates of Michael 
Angelo, and Philip was studying the picture with 
an ardour which seemed the last straw to Tom's 
already drooping spirits. 

" How you can find any pleasure in gazing at 
three yellow old women/ is beyond me," he 
growled. " Really I can't stand it any longer." 

He strolled away, whistling under his breath, 
but only a few minutes elapsed before he came 
back looking important and excited. 

Philip had what appeared to be a note-book 
in his hand, and was writing, so did not notice 
him. He glanced over the big shoulder, and to 
his astonishment read: 

" Nora, if you were here, what talks we'd have, 
and what discussions over these old master- 
pieces." 

A long-drawn whistle from Tom stopped the 
busy pencil. The book shut with a snap, and 
revealed a familiar brown cover with brass dragon- 
edges and clasp. 

" Been jotting down a few notes," Philip in- 
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differently explained; and Tom for once was 
afraid to chaff. 

'* I say, Phil, old man,'^ he whispered excitedly, 
pulling him by the arm, " I believe I've found 
her at last — Come 1 " 

" What nonsense 1 Why do you think so? " 

" m tell you on the way. Lord, man, don't 
let's lose her now — Come on " — 

"Where is she?" 

" In the Tribuna. I heard her talking to her 
mother, and got nearer just because she was such 
a deuced pretty girl, and much more worthy of 
study than these cracked lifeless things." He 
waved a contemptuous hand towards half a dozen 
masterpieces as he passed them, and laughed 
excitedly. " I was just thinking what a jolly way 
she had of talking and winkling her eyes," he went 
on, " when I heard her say, * Mother, there is 
Count Raventloe, the man we met in Dresden and 
then at Ouchy.' Dresden, Ouchy, do you see, 
Philip?" 

Austin mentally added a Teutonic Count to the 
cast of characters, and thought he saw. 

" Then," said Tom, " she made a most fasci- 
nating little — what do you call 'em — moue — 
that's it — and exclaimed, * Oh, no, how silly of 
me 1 — it isn't after all' " 

They were by now hurrying through the gal- 
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leries, oblivious of the amused looks which fol- 
lowed them. 

" Cherchez la femme," some one near by whis- 
pered laughing, and two or three people turned and 
looked round as they passed. 

Suddenly Tom stopped short, and gripped his 
companion's arm. A young girl, with merry eyes 
dancing under the shadow of a large black hat, 
stood near by talking to an older woman. 

" There she is," he whispered excitedly. 
" See, Philip — black wavy hair " — 

" Brown and frizzly," broke in Philip, nip- 
ping the quotation. " Tom, you're a fool 1 " 

"Blue eyes 1" 

" China bluel But for heaven's sake don't let's 
stand here glaring at a strange girl and discussing 
her. It's about the rudest thing I've ever done." 
Philip let his gaze wander indifferently about the 
room, then bestowed a moment's searching glance 
on the young girl. She seemed absorbed in light 
conversation with the older woman at her side, and 
gave hardly a glance at the pictures to which their 
backs were turned. 

There was something indescribably pretty, 
piquant, persuasive about her — and yet — 

Austin turned to leave the room, but Tom 
plucked his arm anxiously. 

" They're going," he said in a low voice, ** and 
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we simply must follow them. Why, man, you're 
not going to let her slip through your fingers 
now/ " 

" Mamma, did you notice those two men star- 
ing at us in the gallery,*' said Nancy Farrington, 
looking up at her mother with the same gay 
piquant light in her eyes with which she so often 
captivated the other sex. 

" I don't know — yes, I think I did — a tall, 
light man, the English aristocrat type, and — oh, 
yes, I remember now. I particularly noticed his 
companion — such a jolly, good looking fellow." 

Nancy laughed. 

*'A11 dimples, and big shoulders, and so in- 
gratiating that I believe if he bowed to me I'd 
simply bow too — just because I couldn't help my- 
self.'' 

" My dear Nancy, how you do rattle 1 Im- 
agine saying a thing like that, even in fun*" 

Mrs. Farrington looked at her daughter dubi- 
ously. She was a colourless woman, middle-aged 
in spirit as well as body. One might have said 
that all her vitality had been gathered into her 
deliciously vivacious offspring. 

" Was I in fun ? " said Nancy, her head in the 
air, her feet certainly not planting themselves on 
solid earth as she walked. '* Vn\ not sure. I 
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never know what I'm going to do until — I do it. 
Oh, Mamma, Fm in one of my flighty moods to- 
day; you'd better look out." 

Mrs. Farrington gave her a little shove with her 
elbow. 

" I should say you were," she ejaculated. 
" Can't you walk in a straight line, dear? You're 
simply pushing me into the gutter. Really, 
Nancy, you slide along just like a crab." 

" I feel much more like a bird — one of those 
new young ones, you know, that hop about with 
their heads on one side, looking at everything, like 
this " — Nancy gave a little skip, and with her 
head jauntily tilted, looked back down the street. 

Suddenly she wheeled about again, and with 
crimson cheeks walked sedately by her mother. 

" Oh dear," she said, " how perfectly awful 1 
I believe they're following us. Is this black hat 
very conspicuous. Mother — look — is it on 
straight?" 

Mrs. Farrington laughed, the easy laugh of 
one who always takes everything at its most ob- 
vious meaning. 

" What a goose you are, Nance 1 They either 
just happen to be walking our way, or else they 
think you are somebody they know and are try- 
ing to make sure. It's very vulgar of you to 
suggest such a thing as their following us." 
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But Nancy, with the swift romance of youth, 
was already building her castle. 




CHAPTER VII 

H, of course, Phil, if you prefer your 
luxurious suite, and your valet, and 
your bell-boys and bowing waiters, to 
the chance of getting to know her — very well 1 
Only from now on I wash my hands of the whole 
affair." 

" Idiot 1 Do you suppose the mere going to 
a pension would balk me? I'd go into a dog 
kennel if that would do any good. Only how 
many times must I tell you that this very pretty 
and frivolous looking girl is not the one for whom 
I'm searching?" 

" How do you know? " 

" Instinct." 

"Bahl Well, then put it that you've got to 
go on a process of elimination. You take the side 
that she is not the one. You've studied law. 
Give me one valid proof that she isn't 1 / take 
the positive side — I can give you ten that she 
isl" 

Philip looked at his companion doubtfully. 
They were in the billiard-room of the hotel, play- 
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ing a desultory game, wholly absorbed in dieir 
conversation, and smoking like chimneys. 

"What can I do with poor Paddy? I can't 
take him there," suggested Phil, suddenly giving 
in after this final spurt of logic. 

" Send him on to Paris, to get your apartment 
ready for us there. Good Lord ! I should think 
you'd be glad to get rid of him for a little while. 
The way he follows you around, and stares and 
heaves sighs like huge wind-storms, would drive 
me into a lunatic asylum." 

Austin chalked his cue absently. " Poor kid," 
he said, " I believe he thinks Fin a fit subject for 
one. You know I told him at Ouchy that there 
was a lady in the case, and I'm sure he's been 
madly searching for her ever since. So far, he 
has only seen me speak to a scrubwoman, a beg- 
gar and a street singer. Heaven knows what ro- 
mances he's weaving in his silly red head." 

Tom cocked his own on one side. " I never 
noticed before that you have a tinge of the same 
colour yourself," he said, then ducked just in time 
.to escape Philip's lifted cue. 

The Pension Cellini was attractively situated on 
the Lungamo. Here, thanks to Tom's earnest 
persuasion, Austin had consented to move his be- 
longings from the hotel and take rooms. 
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But he did it with a bad grace. The harm- 
less tourists whom he met coming in and going out 
were often surprised by a look of offended dignity, 
if their eyes by chance met his. " Canaille," he 
called them to Tom, spiritual nouveau riche, 
whose visions centred on a Baedeker, and whose 
intelligence was dominated by a man from Cook's. 
Nature, art, dreams; what had they to do with 
these? 

At other times, if Miss Nancy Farrington 
chanced to be near, he would cast a particularly 
offended look at her lovely profile and fall to 
the rapid smoking of many cigarettes. In short, 
he behaved like a very young and very spoilt child 
of fortune. 

And Tom began to feel sorry he .had ever put 
his finger in the pie and followed an unknown girl 
just to gratify one of 'Philip's whims. 

They had left their comfortable rooms at the 
hotel — and why? Philip's whim! For of 
course he had only urged their coming here to 
gratify that. Tom blushed all to himself at the 
evasion. Finally he began to think sentimental- 
ism was catching. There was now absolutely no 
question but what this girl with the crinkles in 
hair and eyes, and continual sunny play of feature, 
was upsetting his impersonal survey of the situa- 
tion. With Tom, to think was to act. Surely 
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after an introduction it would be easy to unravel 
the mystery. And so he set himself to get this 
introduction with all the art of the artless. There 
is a certain kind of man, of unlimited good-nature 
and avoirdupois, who always gets what he wants. 
The frostiest melt under his ingratiating smile, 
and Tom was one of these. He surmounted the 
obstacles one by one. First Miss Matilda Mack, 
one of FhiPs hated tourists, was subjugated by a 
half hour of earnest desire on Tom's part to have 
his ignorance enlightened as to the relative values 
of Tuscan and Byzantine art. Then Mrs. Far- 
rington's aloofness had to be invaded, by an in- 
troduction through this same Miss Mack, who 
knew everybody in the pension except Austin. 
Then, last of all, Nancy herself had to be ap- 
proached, and this was the most difficult part of 
the whole affair, for Tom found at this crucial 
moment that he actually went back on himself and 
almost abandoned his object from sheer nervous- 
ness. 

However, it all finally came about, and after 
that, things went with a dangerously smooth 
velocity. 

Many excursions were planned together; 
Fiesole, San Miniato, all the environs of Florence, 
were visited by the little partie carre, and grad- 
ually an intimate good-fellowship sprang up be- 
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tween them in spite of the still unravelled mystery 
which always kept both Tom and Philip from feel- 
ing quite at ease. 

The latter had become strangely lethargic about 
it all; but one day, when they had planned to go 
to Vallombrosa, he took the bull by the horns, 
braced himself to face the real and the ideal, 
whether it meant a sundering or uniting of them 
at last, and called Tom. 

Tom came in from his room and found Philip 
standing by a table, a sheet of paper spread out 
before him and the inevitable brown book beside 
it. He was looking down, frowning moodily. 

" Well, old man," he said, as Tom drew near, 
" I've made up my mind to end this damned un- 
certainty one way or the other. Somehow I 
haven't even wanted to approach it all lately. 
I've been in a regular funk — but now — are you 
ready?" 

" Fire away," said Tom. He felt red and un- 
comfortable, but managed to summon his usual 
easy tone. He put his hands on the table and 
leaned over curiously. "What's all this?" he 
asked. 

"Notes. Do you sec what I've done? I've 
put down bits from the diary here " — Philip 
pointed to the paper — " and we've got to ask 
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some leading questions of Miss Farringtbn. Are 
you game? " 

" -Hang it, Phil ! I don't see how I can. I'll 
make a botch of the whole thing." 

"Nonsense! Now listen. In the first place, 
* she ' was in Florence in May. It will be easy 
enough to find out if Miss Farrington was here 
at that time. Then^ you might ask her middle 
name, or if people ever call her Nancy as a nick- 
name for Nora. * Her ' name is Nora, you 
know," he added rather stiffly. 

Tom looked ruffled. " She'll think I'm an 
awful bounder if I ask things like that," he 
growled. But nevertheless he took the notes and 
stuffed them in his pocket. 

The trip to Vallombrosa was uneventful. 
Philip, now that he was in action again, threw 
off his moroscness and charmed Mrs. Farrington 
with his light-hearted gaiety. There was still 
much of the boy in him, and at times this quality 
broke through his reserve and gave him a curi- 
ously simple fascination. It was a mood which 
made qlder women want to pet and make much of 
him, and in which he was particularly dangerous 
to any of the other sex. Tom watched him with 
jealous eyes, but Nancy did not seem to watch 
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him at all, and it was her exceedingly negative 
mother who broke into an unusual show of life, 
in response to his gaiety. 

As they neared the woods, Philip suggested 
a walk, and it seemed to Tom as though he pur- 
posely kept close to Mrs. Farrington. But Tom 
forgot to analyse when he found himself alone 
with Nancy. She was walking at a quick gait 
towards a nearby hill. Only once had she looked 
back, but the swift sunlight of her smile as she 
glanced over her shoulders, with the little birdlike 
twist of neck, now so familiar to him, was en- 
couraging. He knew that it meant he was to 
follow her. So follow her he did, and when he 
reached her side he was both literally and emo- 
tionally too much out of breath to begin his ques^ 
tioning. 

At the summit they came upon an old ruined 
shrine, and she sat down among the stones 
nonchalantly, looking off at the deepening sky- 
line. She was panting a little, her cheeks very 
red from the climb. She took off her sailor hat 
and waved it to and fro, cooling herself, and as 
she did so smiled up at him, swaying a little with 
the rhythmic motion of her impromptu fan. 
Tom thought her more bewitching than any girl 
he had ever seen. He threw himself on the 
ground beside her, and planting his elbows in the 
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soft turf, put his chin in his hands and looked 
into space. Then he stole another glance <at her, 
his merry blue eyes fairly dancing with joy and 
admiration. One curl had fallen from the loose 
knot at the back of her head, and stirred with a 
breezy little motion as she fanned. Suddenly, 
without prelude, Tom remembered the conspiracy 
and his gay smile changed to a frown. He 
squared his great shoulders, and pulling a blade 
of grass, began chewing it with savage energy. 

*' Your hair is coming down, Miss Farrington,'* 
he growled, not looking at her. She gave a little 
start of displeasure, surprised at his tone, and 
then, leaving the curl to wave unmolested, said 
coolly : 

" Aren't you rather rude ? But then one stands 
it from you, for some reason or other. Now if 
it were Mr. Austin ! " 

"Never mind Mr. Austin — let's — oh, hang 
it all. Miss Farrington, what is your first name 
anyway?" 

The young girl turned to him, her brows meet- 
ing in a puzzled frown. Her cheeks grew crim- 
son. Was this nice boy with his frank amusing 
bluntness going to add familiarity to his other 
more pardonable faults? 

" Mr. Bradford — really — what an odd ques- 
tion I " She twisted up the curl as she spoke, and 
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carefully placed her sailor hat over her hair. 
" Shall we go down? " 

She moved off before he could answer, and he 
sprang after her in despair. 

" Oh, Miss Farrington, please forgive me. On 
my honour, I didn't mean to be rude. Oh, hang 
it, if I could only explain ! " 

" What is there to explain ? " she asked coldly, 
glancing at him over her shoulder. But this time 
the look held no sunbeams. Instead it sent cold 
shivers down poor Tom's back, and in place of 
saying " Come," it distinctly said, '* Go away; I 
really don't care to have anything more to do with 
you!" ' 

In the meantime the unconscious cause of all this 
trouble was ascending the hill from the other side. 
Philip had left Mrs. Farrington to rest In a farm- 
house near by, and started to work off his exu- 
berant spirits in a climb. As he neared the ruined 
shrine, he looked around absently for the others, 
and was relieved to find himself alone. Had he 
really wanted to find them, he could have easily 
made x)ut their descending figures on the hill, 
and might even have read their mood in the 
dejected droop of Tom's shoulders and the lift 
of his companion's head. As it was, he stretdhed 
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his long length on a rock overhanging the 
valley, and the scene before him, gradually 
penetrating his egoism, drew and absorbed his 
thoughts. 

The fresh green tips of the nearer trees faded 
into a gentle mass in the distance; like delicate 
green clouds they surrounded the poplars. Be- 
yond, the mountains lost themselves in infinitely 
heavier clouds of white, which veiled their sum- 
mit. Florence, off to the east, a jewelled crown 
in the sunlight, glowed in its setting of grey- 
green hills, and the Arno's swift tide carried 
a stream of molten gold on its breast. Philip's 
gaiety gradually dissolved in a dream, but as 
the dream narrowed itself to his personal hori- 
zon, it became troubled. Looking down he saw 
a minute glove at his feet — Miss Farrington's ! 
He picked it up and regarded it moodily. Was the 
dream to end in this ? 

Thinking back over the past month, it seemed 
to him as though his very nature had undergone 
a vital change, since his discovery of a personality 
more living to him than any other, and yet cramped 
between the covers of a book. Could this woman, 
who had so moved him, live her life of dreams 
and depths beneath the gay surface of Nancy 
Farrington? 
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He felt in his pocket absently for the ever-ready 
talisman, and spreading it on his knees with one 
hand protectingly over it, looked off as though 
searching the hills. Yes, she would come from 
there, free-footed as that old time shepherdess 
Marcella, her white hands open to him, laden with 
their love. His was no modem romance, dipt 
and sterile. Her words had given him Olympus, 
he was now companion of the gods. 

He drew a deep breath, and that other humor- 
ous worldly self of his for the moment was so 
completely submerged that he did not even smile 
at his wrapt imaginings. 

^ With head up, drinking in the cool evening air, 
he looked not unlike some arcadian creature him- 
self, half god, half man. 

In the woods a distant brook rippled quietly 
through the heather, invading the stillness, and 
yet making it more still. 

Suddenly a far-off cuckoo broke the silence with 
its falling notes. 

Philip looked down at the book on his knee. 

" Nora " he wrote, " I shall find you some day 
— until then, I wait ! *' 
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CHAPTER VIII 

THE most attractive feature of the Cellini 
was its roof-garden. But Tom Bradford 
had no thoughts for that as he paced to 
and fro in gloomy abstraction. Now and then 
he paused and gazed into the little fountain with 
its circle of marguerites, but he saw only his own 
thoughts, though the moon drenched flowers and 
water in a dazzling light. He was thinking hard, 
and so unusual an occupation required all his 
energies. 

Two discoveries had thrust themselves upon him 
this afternoon, which had overwhelmed even his 
easy-going temperament. 

On the drive back from Vallombrosa to Pon- 
tassieve he had found himself again at Miss Far- 
rington's side. First, by the helpless clumsiness 
of his contrition, he had made her laugh, and then 
the road to forgiveness had become easy. But 
afterwards! Though they had apparently in- 
dulged only in the most idle chatter, out of it 
Tom had come to two tragic conclusions. First, 
that Miss Nancy Farrington was none other than 
Philip's black-and-white beauty (as he still per- 
sisted in calling her), and second (here was the 
tragic link) , ^at §he was the most attractive and 
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desirable girl that he, Tom Bradford, had ever 
known; also the only one that he could ever love. 

Tom stopped in his anxious walk and gazed 
down again into the fountain. His troubled face 
was reflected in the pool in dim rippled contor- 
tions. Poor Tom, even his sense of humour had 
deserted him at this critical moment, and the 
sombre melancholy of his look remained un- 
changed. 

Suddenly he became aware that there was an- 
other reflection close to his own. 

" Hullo, Philip," he said, without looking up, 
and jingling the keys in his pocket. 

Austin was blowing little rings of smoke and 
watching them fade, so no answer came. Tom 
began to whistle, then as suddenly he stopped. 
" D* you know, Phil," he exclaimed, looking into 
his friend's eyes anxiously, " She is She ! " 

Now a woman would have noticed the signifi- 
cance of that first little pronoun, and guessed 
something. But that particular " She " smote but 
vaguely on Philip's ear, the important part of the 
information lying so obviously in its twin sister 
at the end of the sentence. 

"Who? Miss Farrington? Nonsense! I've 
definitely concluded that she is not/ '^ 

Tom struggled. Why not leave it so? He 
looked (Jowa again intQ the restless pool Hi^ 
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mind, like those distorted features of his reflected 
in the water below, was chaos under all these new 
emotions, and not recognisable. 

Then he felt Phil's arm rest over his shoul- 
ders in the old trusting way, and again became 
wholly loyal. 

" Well, old man,*' he said, " here are my 
proofs. In the first place. Miss Farrington was 
at Ouchy at the date of the diary, and knew a 
Count Somebody-or-other very well. Didn't you 
say there was a Count figured in the diary? " 

"Yes; but they're thick as mushrooms. 
That's no proof." 

"Well, she was also in Florence the month 
before, and that tallies too -^besides I find she 
has always kept a diary and " — he paused, 
gulped — " Nancy is only a childish nickname — 
not her real name, you know." 

" Have you given all your evidence? If so, it 
isn't worth — that I" Philip puffed a ring of 
smoke derisively. 

" Poor old man, you want to be convinced so 
much that you can't — that's always the way. 
(And I hate to so much that I am,") Tom added 
to himself. 

" Not in the least; you don't understand! " 

Philip turned away absently and strolled tO' 

wards the house, 
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" It must have gone pretty far if he tries to de- 
ceive his best friend," mused the deluded Tom. 

By now the whole roof-garden was drenched 
in moonlight. On the stone railing surrounding 
it, the mutilated statues, darkened by time and 
thick shining ivy leaves, almost seemed to move. 
The roses, twining in and out all around the 
square coping, yielded themselves in fragrance to 
the pallid light, and their colour grew faint under 
its spell. At one end of the garden, an arbour 
seemed studded with a thousand stars. Flowers 
in the daytime, they became infinitesimal shining 
planets at night. Tom sighed. He had no idea 
why, except that his head was aching and he felt 
very blue. Suddenly he held his breath and lis- 
tened. Who was singing that tarantella ? Did it 
come from the street below? The usual musical 
medley of sound was there. He went over to 
the railing, and leaned far down to make sure. 

That odour which old, flower-laden. Catholic 
cities alone seem to give forth, met his nostrils as 
he breathed deep of the night. A guitar twanged, 
and at the same moment a gay Italian laugh rose 
through the still air, as though it were a part of 
the instrument itself. Tom sighed again, and 
felt very old and worn. 

No, that was not the music he had heard. He 
Straightened up and listened intently. Then he 
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saw the door from the house open, and a patch of 
white appear, which seemed to sway and sing and 
laugh itself into his brain. He felt dizzy, then 
heady, as it came nearer. Now he could make 
out distinctly a slender figure, a coil of crinkling 
hair, eyes that — 

" Miss Farrington 1 " 

" Oh, Mr. Bradford, how you startled me ! I 
thought I was quite alone." She held her hands 
to her heart in mock terror, and looked up at him 
smiling. 

" I want to talk to you," he said. " Come ! " 

She followed him obediently, still humming her 
song, and stopped for a moment to pick a rose 
which thrust itself towards her. When they came 
to the arbour she sat down on a bench to which 
he motioned her, and clasped her hands in her 
lap demurely. This was a new mood, and it went 
to his head like wine. He felt at that moment 
that she belonged to him, he had only to — 
Catching at the leaves near by, he twirled them 
ruthlessly from their stems. They fell in a 
broken shower on her lap. She unclasped her 
hands with a quick upward movement to throw 
them off, and laughed faintly. 

The hand near Tom almost touched his lips, 
and the rose it still held brushed against him. It 
was too much ! With an involuntary exclamation. 
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he caught it in both his own and crushed it to 
him. 

A fleeting look of pain clouded her face, and 
her eyes brimmed. 

" Oh, Tom, you bearl " she said; but the tender 
inflection on the " Tom " broke the last barrier of 
restraint, and he burst out impetuously: 

" I'm going to tell you the whole infernal thing. 
Right or not right, I can't bear this suspense any 
longer." 

He began at the beginning, and confessed it 
all. 

When he came to the time that he had first 
seen her in the Ufizzi and they had followed her, 
a childish droop of disappointment clouded her 
face. He paused and looked at her wonderingly. 
She bit her lip, and angry tears flooded her eyes. 
" Oh, what a little fool I've been, what a little 
f ool 1 " she said. "Goonl" 

He went on, though the accompaniment of her 
tapping foot made him strangely nervous. 

At the end she rose and faced him. 

" And so," she said, " merely because Mr. 
Austin has determined to find this book heroine 
and marry her, you would give her up to him even 
if she happened to be the girl you really cared 
for?" 
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She laughed, but there was a little cold ring in 
her voice. 

" Why, yes," he said; ** I couldn't go back on 
poor old Phil — that is " — he tried to say it in 
a bantering tone — " unless this girl you speak 
of cared for mel " 

" Oh, that," she said indifferently, " Is neither 
here nor there. But " — she threw her head back, 
her eyes flashing — " let me tell you, Mr. Brad- 
ford, that you don't know any more about love 
than a boy. Why, if you really cared, you 
could no more sacrifice yourself for another man's 
whim than " — She broke off with a little express- 
ive motion that completed her sentence, and moved 
towards the house. 

Tom followed her. 

" Won't you tell me whether the diary is yours 
or not? " he persisted humbly, holding himself in 
leash. 

" No." 

There was a cold indifference in her tone. 
Then she turned, her face changed, she laughed 
softly. 

"Oh," she murmured, " I forgot to say — my 
real name is Anne ; the other is only a nickname." 

He caught her hand again. 

" Don't 1" she exclaimed petulantly. "How 
you hurt me — sec ! " 
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She pulled her hand away and held it out palm 
upward. A scratch across it glowed dark in the 
moonlight 

He gazed at it horrified. " Did I do that? " 
he asked. " Oh, how could I have? " 

" There is some excuse," she said; ** it was when 
you were so ardently pleading your friend's cause 
r— the rose pricked me when you " — She looked 
down; the tears glistened on her lashes. He 
started forward, but putting out her hand she re- 
strained him, and when she looked up laughed in 
such a genuinely gay manner that he could hardly 
believe her eyes were still wet with tears. 

" Oh, by the way," she said, now rippling with 
elfish amusement, " next time please remember 
that I don't like — thorns — they hurt." 

Was it mischief or tears that made the blue eyes 
so sparkling? 

She moved towards the house and he, bewil- 
dered, hurt, utterly perplexed, followed her in 
silence. 

Suddenly she looked back over her shoulder, 
with that quick birdlike twist he knew so well, 
and something between a sigh and a whisper 
reached him. 

" But Anne may be only my middle name, you 
know — Good-night, silly old bear." 
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She had vanished through the open window be- 
fore he could rally his wits to answer her. 



CHAPTER IX 

FOR the next few months it would be difficult 
ta say which was gloomier of the two men, 
both for the same reason, but with widely 
different reservations. 

Miss Farrington and her mother had disap- 
peared the next morning, with only a conventional 
little note of good-bye left behind them. What 
had happened? Tom pondered daily over the 
cause. Was Nancy (he called her that now in 
his thoughts) offended, Mrs. Farrington alarmed, 
or what? He could not make up his mind about 
it; but one thing was sure, and this was that ever 
since their flight, Philip had been more morose 
and gloomy than ever — there was but one fact to 
deduce from that! 

Of course Austin noticed Tom's depression too, 
but with unconscious egotism he decided that the 
poor fellow was merely reflecting his own mood. 
It was maddening to a degree to have his mel- 
ancholy moralising acquiesced in daily. 

The truth was that he was beginning to feel 
very sore. That transcendental mood at Vallom- 
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brosa had been the tidal wave of his romance; 
since then there had been nothing but ebbing grey 
waves of apathy. He was enraged with the whole 
world, and most of all with himself. Even the 
Secret Book received its share of sullen reproach. 
Why hadn't she come to Florence when she said 
she would? This waiting about was damnable. 
He felt a fool and, what was worse, a sentimental 
one. The quiet life they had been leading grew 
unbearable. He. decided to wait one more week, 
then get on to Paris — after that — perhaps 
Dresden. Should he follow her there? The 
diary had named the date that she would be there. 
Why go, only to be disappointed again, or find 
Miss Nancy Farrington? 



CHAPTER X 

TOM gazed out of the window discon- 
solately. He was lounging at a table at 
Giacosa's, a small glass of chartreuse at 
his elbow. The truth was that at the present 
moment he had come to the end of even his good- 
nature. Philip was behaving abominably. He 
had now taken to long rides, but this was only* 
another more physical way of absenting his per- 
sonality, and poor Tom felt utterly alone. 
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This trip abroad, which he had looked for- 
ward to as a final festival of delight before set- 
tling down to business routine in a broker's office, 
was becoming nothing more nor less than a com- 
plete fiasco. 

For the first time he began to think of work 
as a pleasure. He pictured the office with its 
huge lounging chairs, its atmosphere of life, men 
coming and going, the rustle of newspapers as 
they picked them up and dropped them on the 
table again, and, through it all, the excited little 
tap of the ticker contributing its message to the 
general stir. 

Here there was nothing but stagnation; even in 
this crowded cafe he was as alone as if these peo- 
ple were mere phantoms. Strangely enough, he 
had not yet run across any one he knew. At 
times a ripple of laughter, the back of a slim 
figure, even the turn of a far-distant head, made 
him start up, and then sink back in his chair 
disconsolately. But it was always one girl that 
he thought he saw — and yet she never came ! 

He had just made one of these attempts to 
locate a particularly attractive ripple near by, and, 
finding it belonged to a fat little school-girl, sunk 
back in his chair again, when the chugging of 
a motor caught his ear. He tilted his chair and 
looked out. There, to his astonishment, was 
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Austin, just bringing the car to a standstill. No 
one else was near by, and his absorbed air cer- 
tainly suggested proprietorship. Tom remained 
tilted and open-mouthed. He saw Philip get out 
of the motor and stand for a moment with his 
back to him, evidently examining the steering^ 
gear. Then he saw him give a characteristic 
shrug to his shoulders, a curious lift which Tom 
knew meant some concentrated purpose of action, 
and then Philip entered the cafe. 

Tom tipped his chair back into its natural posi- 
tion and glanced up expectantly. As Philip ap- 
peared at the threshold, looking about, many 
heads were turned in his direction. Distinction of 
bearing and a certain ease, indefinable yet quite 
apparent, gave his light irregularity of feature a 
quality all its own. The level lift of eyes, brown 
and very clear, his hair and brows of the same 
indeterminate colour, the rather cold chiselling of 
his features, were all relieved by a vitality which 
seemed to be only the more alive on account of its 
suppression. 

Tom waved a welcoming hand, and Philip, im- 
mediately seeing it, moved towards him. He 
looked excited, and at the same time rather em- 
barrassed. 

Tom noticed that he had on heavy automobile 
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gloves, and as he pulled them slowly off, his 
thoughts seemed to cohere in the act of looking 
down at them. 

" How did you like it? " he asked, glancing up 
under his level brows. 

"What?'' 

"The machine, of course. Didn't you see it 
from the window ? " 

"Yes; but"— 

" I bought it this afternoon. Looked it all over 
yesterday — pretty good car — best thing to be 
had this side of Paris." 

Tom tilted his chair again and glanced out of 
the window. The machine, a blue touring-car 
with a huge tonneau, sent a thrill through his 
ennui. 

He looked up questioningly, and the expression 
in his honest eyes made his companion wince. 

Philip leaned forward impulsively. " Look 
here, old man," he said; " I've been a beast all 
this time, and I wonder you haven't thrown me 
over long ago; but 1 want you to know that I 
had it all out with myself this morning, n The 
remnant of a soul that I've got has been sulking 
about and growling at me for days, and now this 
morning it rose up and I couldn't down it. It 
said some home truths that I'd have knocked any 
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man down for, if he'd said them to me. It 
said all the things you ought to have hurled at 
me and didn't." 

Philip leaned back in his chair, frowning; his 
hand sought his short moustache and puUdd it 
savagely. 

" You'll be glad to know," he said, " that I've 
packed away that " — he stopped, motioned to a 
waiter, then to Tom's glass, and finished lamely 
with, " that brown book. It's at the bottom of 
the trunk I'm sending to Paris." 

Tom's face lightened ludicrously, and Philip 
laughed. The tension was broken. 

" Will you be ready to start motoring to-mor- 
row? " he asked. 

"Gad, manl — ready?" said Tom, jubilantly, 
and that was all the outburst he ever made. 

They rushed through the Riviera, spent two 
mad days at Monte Carlo, Philip's recklessness 
raining gold upon him from the fickle goddess; 
whirled through Milan and Bologna, and only 
stopped to eat and sleep when they reached Paris 
itself. 

Once there, they let themselves drift in a curious 
whirl of gaiety. Artificial, yet arcadian in its 
light-heartedness, Paris claimed them for its own. 
But at the end of 9, month its brilliancy began 
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to suggest a harder glitter, and its open arms 
something less gracious than beauty. 

Then the car whirled them away again, with 
Patrick added to their party, and this time Philip 
mentioned Dresden as their final goal. 



BOOK II 
CHAPTER I 

THE Consul's receptions were necessarily 
general in scope. As soon as Philip ar- 
rived in Dresden, it occurred to him that 
at one of them he might reach the end of the 
mystery, and find his illusive Fate. So hither he 
and Tom had come. 

The rooms were crowded, as always, with semi- 
serious art seekers — Americans, who sang, 
played, sketched, with a delicious abandonment of 
gravity. Interspersed with them were the usual 
meteoric tourists, lightning pursuers of the double- 
star culled from Baedeker. 

The two men so far had merely scanned the 
faces en masse, feeling very aloof from it all. 
These gay smiling people, easily familiar with 
one another, nodding and chatting over their tea, 
antagonised Philip, even while they caused Tom 
to feel very lonely and " out of it." But sud- 
denly the latter's face beamed. 

" She's here, Philip; she's here! " he cried in a 
low voice, and started forward. 

76 
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Philip caught his arm. " What do you mean 
— who — where ? " 

" Why, Miss Farrington, of course. Don't 
you see her — over there in the corner, pouring 
tea?" 

Philip craned his neck, and through the shift- 
ing medley caught a glimpse of Nancy Farring- 
ton, her pretty head bent over a cup, the teapot 
poised in one hand, as she glanced under lifted 
lashes at someone by her side. 

He laughed, thoroughly pleased. His quest 
had become rather vague and dim to him 
lately, and he actually forgot about it at this 
moment. 

" Jove 1 It's nice to see the little thing again," 
he said. " Look at that pose. I grant you it's 
unconscious, but isn't it familiar? Haven't you 
seen her just that way a thousand times? She's 
like a listening bird, just poised, ready for flight 
again. See the twist of her neck, and the alert 
shining little eyes glancing up and out of their 
mischievous corners." 

Tom pulled his arm roughly from Philip's de- 
taining hand. ** I don't know what you're talking 
about, Phil," he said, in a queer, ruffled voice. 
" Miss Farrington's eyes are lovely — I see noth- 
ing little or mischievous about them." 

** Of course they re lovely, they're perfectly fas- 
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cinating," said Philip serenely. " Come on, old 
fellow, let's go and speak to her 1 " 

The truth was that a very human pleasure in 
recognising a familiar feminine face in this crowd 
of strangers had seized upon Philip, and as he 
slowly made his way towards Miss Farrington, 
there was unmixed boyish enjoyment in the thought 
of seeing her again. 

Tom, red and uncomfortable, followed behind. 
Always immaculate, he now fussed with his collar, 
brushed back his smooth dark hair, and fingered 
his tie with unsteady fingers. It seemed as though 
the distance across the room, the polite pushing 
and apologising, would never end. He kept his 
eyes fixed on that far corner, oblivious to trailing 
dresses and nearby feet. 

Once he thought, as she looked up, that she must 
have caught a glimpse of him; but she bent her 
head again so quickly over the cups that he could 
not make sure. 

As a matter of fact, that bent head concealed 
a sudden panic in its owner. Nancy in a flash 
had recognised Philip and, over his shoulder, the 
broad flushed face of his companion. 

As she looked down now into the cup below 
her, it was Tom's face that she saw, and saw 
minutely. The small twinkling grey eyes, the 
mouth, whose irrepressible upward curves betrayed 
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its rare sweetness of temper, the firm chin cleft 
by a deeply defined dimple — all these she saw 
through her drooping lashes, and all her vivacity 
and colour, which had ebbed when she had caught 
sight of him, suddenly flooded back to her at full 
tide. The panic was over. Except for an uneven 
beating, a fluttering within her, she was calm. She 
looked up — Philip had just reached her, and was 
eagerly holding out his hand. 

"Oh, Mr. Austin, how delightful 1 Such a 

* 

pleasure to see you both again. How do you do, 
Mr. Bradford." She gave Tom a little nod, as 
she shook hands with his companion, and then 
busied herself with the tea-things, chatting all the 
while. 

The well-remembered charming play of feature 
and gesture absorbed Tom. He watched her 
eagerly as she made their tea, his eyes following 
each movement. The slim hands flashed here and 
there in restless rapidity, filling the cups, dropping 
in the sugar, questioning as to lemon or cream, with 
pitcher poised in one hand, sliced lemon in the 
other, and a continual quick uplift of lashes, always 
in Philip's direction. 

Finally there was a pause as she held their cups 
out to them. " Is it quite as it should be, Mr. 
Austin ? " she asked, giving him the exclusive sun- 
shine of her smile. 
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Philip looked down at her and decided suddenly 
that he had been an awful fool all that time m 
Florence. He held her eyes for a moment by the 
light ardour of his own, then, as her ready lashes 
fluttered, he laughed and leaned over the table de- 
votedly. 

" There Is but one fault," he said, " and you 
can't possibly remedy that, because the more you 
try the more evident it will become." 

"How do you mean, Mr. Austin? You're 
always so enigmatic. Give it to me; please let 
me try." She held out her hand for the cup. 

"No; youVe spoilt me already for all future 
tea — that's what I meant to say." Lifting the 
cup he drank it, still smiling down into her eyes. 

Tom thought he had never seen Philip as silly as 
this, and before he could stop he found himself 
growling, " Rather trite that, isn't it, old fellow? " 

Philip's brows met; he had almost forgotten 
Bradford for the moment, then his face cleared and 
he bent over Miss Farrington again. " You see," 
he said, " after all, if my words were trite, they 
were the truest kind of compliment I could possibly 
pay you. It shows how utterly spontaneous I was. 
I'd never have said such a thing if I'd thought." 

Nancy rippled into laughter, and her gaiety was 
so infectious that even Tom paid it a grudging 
smile. 
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" In these days it's not necessary to say original 
things, only to say them in an original way," she 
ventured; then she turned and looked at Tom. 
** Aren't you going to drink your tea, Mr. Brad- 
ford?" she asked. "It must be quite cold by 
now. Let me give you a fresh cup." 

She held out her hand and, as she did so, he 
caught a glimpse of a small white scar on her 
palm. Their eyes met. 

" No, thanks," he said gruffly. " I don't care 
for any tea," and putting his cup down on the table 
he strode away. Her surprised little laugh and 
expostulation followed him faintly. 

" Damn it I " he muttered under his breath, 
" damn it, damn it, damn it I " 

Then he shook himself and felt forlornly re- 
lieved. 

He shouldered his way absent-mindedly through 
the rooms, his thoughts keeping up a revolving 
whirl. " The truth of it is, she's a flirt," he kept 
saying to himself over and over. " She can't any 
more help it than breathing. See how she acted 
with Philip — and then to turn and look at me like 
that I So suddenly too. It completely bowled me 
over." 

Thus he went on until, with a start, he found 
himself actually, as well as mentally, back again 
near her tea-table^ 
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A change had taken place. Philip was now 
talking to a handsome middle-aged woman, while 
Nancy busied herself dispensing tea. She caught 
a glimpse of him as he stood there, and motioned 
him to her side.' 

" Come and sit down," she said graciously; " the 
people are thinning now, and perhaps we can man- 
age a little talk. It was awfully rude of you to 
rush away like that." 

Tom sat down, Ignoring her last remark, and, 
just for something to say, asked absently, " Who 
is the handsome woman talking to Philip ? " 

Nancy looked up. " Oh, that's Miss Nora Liv- 
ingston," she said. " We have an apartment to- 
gether. She is a great friend of Mamma's, and 
was with us here last winter too, and at Ouchy 
later on." 

" Who? " The Word came out like a cannon- 
ball, and Nancy jumped Involuntarily, rippling out 
her invariable accompaniment of laughter. 

" Heavens, Mr. Bradford, how you startled me I 
What is the matter ? You must be * ganz ver- 
riicht,' as these Germans say. Is there anything 
astonishing about the name ? " 

She looked at him with sudden quick scrutiny — 
a gradual comprehension lighted her eyes. 
" Oh I " she exclaimed. " Oh, now I see — so her 
name was Nora, was it?" 
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His confusion could not be hidden, and he felt 
angrily that she was delighting in it, revenging 
herself to the full. 

" Nora I " she mused. Bending » forward, she 
looked deep into his eyes, impish satisfaction in her 
own. " But remember my first name may be Nora 
too — who knows ? '' She laughed and half closed 
her eyes. " Nancy — Nora — Anne — Farring- 
ton," she chanted, swaying her head and almost 
singing the words. " Charming, isn't it? " 

Then she looked over towards Philip, the impish 
mood still in the ascendant. His face was a study, 
pained perplexity its predominating note. 

At this moment Miss Livingston was saying, 
" And Ouchy — oh, Ouchy is perfect I " 

Nancy leaned forward. Tom could only sec 
her pink car and an impudent little curl which 
nodded at him as she turned her head away. From 
tip to toe there was mischief in her pose. 

" Oh, Miss Livingston, Miss Nora,'* she said, 
her clear voice accenting the last word, " are you 
talking about Ouchy? What fun we had there, 
didn't we ! I often wish I'd kept a journal at that 
timCj to remind me of all our sprees. Some day 
I shall insist on seeing that precious diary of 
yours." 

Miss Livingston laughed — the high thin laugh 
of spinstered sentimentality. " Oh, no, you 
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darling little Nancy," she cried, ** I couldn't show 
a thing like that, even to you." 

Over Philip's face spread a cold dismay. Then 
his nostrils quivered, and he felt his lips twitch 
with grim amusement, though his eyes kept their 
gravity. The day before he had written, " My 
beautiful Nora, my will-o'-the-wisp, I feel that I 
am near you now." 

He looked at Nancy. She was biting her lip, 
and tears of repressed merriment welled in her 
eyes. She made a sudden agonised face as her 
glance met Tom's, and it was all up with them. 

Tom dived for his cup, gulped a mouthful of 
tea, and then, to the general consternation, burst 
into a choked irrepressible guffaw. Finally Nancy 
managed to speak; her voice was apologetic, but 
her blue eyes still danced through their tears. 

" It's a joke Mr. Bradford and I were having 
before I spoke to you. Miss Livingston — and — 
and it suddenly came over us — that's all." She 
nodded her head reassuringly, but her apology was 
quite superfluous. It could not have enterea the 
farthest realms of Miss Livingston's Imagination 
that anybody could ever laugh at her. 

** Oh, yes," she said, from condescending peaks 
of graciousness, " I used to be seized that way my- 
self when I was in my teens." She smiled up at 
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Philip confidentially. *' It's a disease that doesn't 
last, isn't it? " she suggested. 




CHAPTER II 

ASTHER, may I speak wid ye wan 
minut? " 

" How many times have I told 
you not to address me by that absurd title? " 

** But whin we are intoirly be our two silves? " 

** Oh I So you give me a real individual self, 
do you?" Philip dropped his newspaper and 
looked up at the embarrassed Pat sarcastically. 
** How good of you I I had thought that you con- 
sidered us one, from the way you pry into my 
psychology as I wouldn't think of doing myself 1 " 

The big boy shifted his position uncomfortably; 
he put up his hand to his decorously clipped head 
and started to work it through the red bristling 
hair, then remembering that this outlet to his per- 
plexity was prohibited, very slowly raised his eyes 
to his master's. 

" There you go again," said Philip, " simply one 
huge interrogation point — that's all you are — 
eyes, shoulders, hands, even your open mouth; it's 
only your tongue's had the decency to be quiet, and 
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now it seems that^s joined the ranks — well, what 
is it?" 

Patrick looked at him in grieved rebuke, then 
with a sigh of hopelessness he turned away and 
busied himself arranging the untidy room. 

Philip, leaning back in his chair, watched him 
gloomily. It was two days since the reception at 
the Consul's, and those two days had already 
worked havoc with Philip's usual light philosophy. 

The look in his face was strangely pathetic. It 
had the bruised, hurt effect of untried endurance, 
as though Fate had dealt him a blow whose very 
unexpectedness had stunned him. It was the epi- 
tome of youthful pain — dark shadows under the 
eyes, a pallor which seemed to rise up from the 
spirit itself, drooping curves to mouth and shoul- 
ders — none of the hard, drawn resignation of age, 
only a surprised helplessness that such a trick 
should have been played him. 

He had braced himself for the usual pretended 
display of rage against Patrick, but the humorous 
turn of the conversation was anything but genuine, 
and had not deceived the boy for a moment. As 
he pottered about the long foreign salon, he now 
and then cast furtive glances at the silent figure 
of his master, then made a redoubled show of 
work. By the narrow porcelain stove stood Tom's 
chair, and here he paused to gather up the scat- 
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tercd newspapers, cigarette stumps and innumer- 
able burnt matches surrounding it. 

Then, with a limber drop to the knees, he pro- 
ceeded to lean down almost to the floor in an 
attempt to blow away the ashes collected there. 

As he did so Philip stirred, and, without chang- 
ing his position, the boy looked up, much as a dog 
answers the slightest motion of its master. The 
effect was irresistibly comic. On " all fours,*' with 
his head almost touching the floor, his blue eyes 
rolled up under shaggy red brows, in their con- 
stant questioning caress, he awaited his orders. 

Philip looked at him, and suddenly burst into an 
abrupt and perfectly spontaneous laugh. 

The radiant change that came over the face of 
the boy transformed it. He leapt up and almost 
pranced over to his idol. 

Breathless, trying to get out the words before the 
shadow descended again, he cried : 

" Mother-r Flanagan came last noight, she did." 

Philip still amused, seizing avidly at diversion, 
laughed again. 

"What do you mean, Patrick? Are you too 
seeing visions and dreaming dreams? " 

"Well, and yer moight call it that," he an- 
swered, as though his knowledge exceeded such 
commonplace explanations. " But come she did, 
and she brought good tidings. She leaned over 
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me bed, and she patted me soft like. I c'd see her 
rid hair an' her big rid hands, and her arrhums 
motherin' me — like whin I was a little gossoon ! 

" * Paddy,' said she, ' 'tis comin' roight in the 
near prisint. Tell him, me boy, it ain't no use 
kickin' his own shins no more at all, at all. Tell 
him ter hang on ter hisself , like a cop wid a culprit, 
and howld har-rd. It's comin' ter him, as sure as 
to-morrer — it ain't no use tryin' ter swipe a chanct 
out iv Fate. Tell him ter wait. Be the same 
token — it's comin' I ' " 

"What's coming?" demanded Philip explo- 
sively. He had listened to the torrent of words 
with an absorption which precluded facts — now, 
simultaneously the face of Miss Eleanora Liv- 
ingston and his own not-to-be-averted unhappiness, 
came over him. 

The boy looked at him with an embarrassed re- 
proach. The look seemed to say, " You who have 
accused me of curiosity, of prying into things, ask 
that?" 

" Yes," said Philip, grimly, as though Patrick 
had actually spoken, " yes, I ask just that." 

A sudden red dyed the face before him, and 
surged even to the glowing hair itself, where it 
seemed to break into flame. 

" I mane the beaucheous lady as wrote th' 
book," said Pat and rushed from the room. 
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CHAPTER III 

PHILIP was wandering aimlessly through the' 
Dresden gallery. He still refused to be- 
lieve that his quest was ended, though the 
proofs were strong. Pausing now and then before 
some painting, he bent his brows and tried to con- 
centrate on the picture before him, but always 
between him and it came the face of Miss Nora 
Livingston, thin-lipped, sentimentally smiling. 
His thoughts were bitter. Finally they cohered. 
" To-morrow I will burn the book," he told him- 
self; "to-day—" 

He slipped his hand in his pocket and moved on. 

The little room where the gem of the gallery, 
and of all galleries, hung, was empty. Philip sat 
down and looked long and thoughtfully at the 
calm face of the Sistine Madonna, then almost in- 
voluntarily his hand felt in his pocket, and he pulled 
out the brown, dragon-clasped book. He opened 
it and turned the leaves without hesitation, stopping 
as he came to the heading, " Dresden." 

With an absorption that excluded past and pres- 
ent, he read the pages before him. 

How often had he pictured her as she sat and 
wrote these words under the eyes of the Divine 
Child above herl How reverently he had read 
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the few broken lines in which were revealed the 
soul of the woman he had chosen ! 

A haze of dreams seemed to enmesh his senses 
once again. 

Suddenly a slight noise aroused him to the world 
of realities. He looked around, and there in the 
doorway, her attention centred on the painting be- 
fore her, a light in her eyes, her whole pose hushed 
to reverence, stood his vision, incorporate. He 
could almost fancy the words he had just been 
reading were hovering on the parted lips. 

She was very slim, and to his startled eyes, still 
veiled in dreams, seemed scarcely a reality. Her 
pose was a prayer, her uplifted face, a lovely man- 
ual for him to read, while she was still unconscious 
of him. With the same unscrupulous absorption 
with which he had studied the diary, he now 
perused the girl before him. 

The dark wave of hair, the fleeting colour in her 
small face, the curious impression that her very 
body breathed a spirited nobility, thrilled him 
strangely. 

Her eyes were grey and very clear, and her 
mouth had the soft flexibility of a child's, the lips 
deeply coloured and sensitive. Her hand hung at 
her side half closed, and, even in that first moment, 
he realised dimly the suggestion of power it con- 
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tained. In fact, a strength, infinitely delicate, yet 
compelling, seemed to dwell in her whole person- 
ality. 

She moved now and sat down near him, her eyes 
still lingering on the picture, his still absorbing her. 

Suddenly a dull thud on the floor startled the 
still atmosphere, and simultaneously they both 
looked down. 

There lay the open diary, its scrawled individual 
writing visible to both. Her eyes met his in quick 
wonder ; then, involuntarily, she stooped to pick up 
the book. He leaned down at the same moment, 
and, with a dexterous turn of the pages, his own 
bold clear writing at the end of the book became 
visible. 

" Oh,'* she exclaimed, frightened, troubled, 
wholly at a loss — " oh, I beg your pardon I I 
thought the book was mine." 

She turned away and looked up at the picture a 
moment. Her face paled, and suddenly, to his 
consternation, a tear brimmed and fell. 

He made an inipulsive movement towards her, 
his habitual calm self-possession entirely gone, but 
she did not even glance at him. She rose a mo- 
ment later and,, with a haughty lift of the dark 
head, left the room. 
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CHAPTER IV 

TO Miss Livingston, the sudden advent of 
her niece had been disconcerting. " Nora 
enlarges the atmosphere too much," 
Nancy had once said, in a fit of petulance. And, 
as a matter of fact. Miss Livingston continually 
felt her limitations when with her namesake. They 
had parted at Geneva some months before, and 
Nora had spent the intervening time motoring with 
some cousins, instead of joining them in Florence 
as she had intended. 

" But I didn't expect you for a month," Miss 
Livingston said as she greeted her. 

" And I didn't expect myself, but the mood 
seized me and I had to come," her niece had an- 
swered whimsically. 

That night, as Nora was brushing her hair in 
her room, she heard a light knock, and then 
Nancy's head appeared as the door was pushed 
ajar. 

" May I come in? " she whispered. " I've such 
a lot to talk about 1 " Without waiting for an an- 
swer she slipped into the room, and crossing over 
to where Nora sat before the mirror, slid to the 
floor. 
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** There 1 " she exclaimed, hugging her knees and 
rocking back and forth gently, ** now I'm happy. 
Oh, Nora, I've such a lot to tell you I " 

Her companion looked down at her smiling, a 
great affection in the serene grey eyes. ** You 
dear,'* she murmured, " what have you been up 
to now?" 

As she spoke she threw back her dark braids and 
rose, stretching herself luxuriously. 

" Come — I want to hear everything from the 
beginningest beginning." 

She dropped into a big chair near Nancy, and 
drew her rose-coloured wrapper more closely about 
her. 

Nancy gave herself a little shove backwards by 
bracing her feet against the floor, and leaned 
against her friend's knees. 

" Well," she said, " in the first place your horrid 
old Count Raventloe turned up at Geneva, arid 
calmly proceeded to make love to Miss Livingston. 
Did you ever know such a man ! " 

Nora's straight brows lifted. " Dear Nancy," 
she exclaimed, " I asked for news. Did you sup- 
pose I hadn't heard from Aunt Nornie in all these 
months?" 

Nancy giggled, then she twisted round and 
looked up into her companion's face. " He's here 
now," 3he ^nnpqnQ^d shortly. 
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"And who else?" 

" What do you mean? " 

" Oh, you silly little thing, can't you stop beating 
about the bush?" 

The two looked at each other for a full moment 
straight in the eyes, then Nancy began to laugh and 
the colour mounted. 

" No, Nora," she rippled, " truly — I'm not a 
bit." 

" You are. I see it written all over you. Why 
fib?^' 

"No. I like him awfully, but I don't love 
him.*' 

"How long have you cared?" 

" Now, Nora, I've just told you I don't." 

The girl in the chair shifted impatiently. " Oh 
dear," she exclaimed in an aggrieved voice, " why 
is it that everybody has to play this blind man's 
buff with everybody else? I should think Fate 
did enough of that without our having to pile on 
bandages ourselves 1 " 

Nancy bit her lip. "That's just like you,' 
Nora," she exclaimed, indignantly, " thinking you 
know my feelings better than I do myself, and then 
philosophising about it and blaming me. You're 
really too aggravating!" Her eyes filled with 
tears, and Nora, seeing them, forgot to moralise. 

" Yqv foolish child," ijhe murmure4^ contritely^ 
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" now I've hurt you again 1 " She leaned over the 
girl, lightly circling her in a quick embrace. 

** Forgive me, Nancy, will you ? " 

Nancy nestled nearer, then she laughed through 
her tears. " Now you are my own dear Nora," 
she said, " and that's the way I like you best — 
now I can tell you everything." 

Then she began her tale. 

" The beginningest beginning was in the Ufizzi," 
she murmured reminiscently. " I had on my big 
black hat — you know the one with the long plume 
— and Mamma and I were just getting awfully 
bored, looking at the pictures, when — they came." 

''Theyf' 

" Oh, yes; there are two of them, and the funny 
part of it is, that the hero of the story isn't Tom 1 " 

" So It's Tom 1 " 

Nancy looked up out of the comer of her droop- 
ing lids, into the laughing face above her and gave 
a gasp; then she rippled, " Oh, yes; of course it's 
Tom if it's anybody. But that's not the point — 
the point is the diary! '' 

If she had not been so engrossed in hurrying 
away from her betrayal of herself, she would have 
seen a startled wave of crimson sweep over her 
companion's face. 

" The diary? — How do you mean? " 

** Oh, that's where ^U the trouble comes ia I " 
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Nancy gave an indignant twist of her shoulders. 
" Just listen, Nora, and see if you don't think 
I had — have — every right to be furious." 

Then she went on and told the whole story up 
to the final meeting with Tom at the Consul's tea. 
" And the best joke of it all," she finished, giggling, 
" is, that I believe the old thing — the journal — 
belonged to your aunt; but I wouldn't tell Tom 
Bradford so for the world. I'll keep him on 
tenterhooks a little while longer." 

She leaned her chin on her hand and gazed off 
speculatively, her eyes dancing under drawn brows. 

Suddenly a light sigh roused her, she twisted 
around again and faced her companion. 

"Why, Nora, dearest girl," she exclaimed, 
" what's the matter ? " 

The figure in the chair stirred restlessly, but did 
not answer. 

'' Please ttUmtl'' 

Nora rested her hand on the curly braid at her 
knees, and twisted it round and round her finger 
absently. 

Suddenly she flung it from her and sat up very 
straight in her chair. 

" Nancy," she said, " that book, that diary, was 
mine, mine, mine! I would rather have cut off 
my right hand than have had anybody see it and 

know that I wrote it And now, to think that a 
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strange man " — she leaned her head on her hand, 
and when she spoke again there was a little break 
in her voice that brought the quick tears to Nancy's 
eyes 1 — ^'* I've never confided in anyone, you know, 
dear, not even in you. My reserve seems to be so 
much a part of myself that I simply can't break 
through it — I can't show myself, my inner self, 
to anyone. Well — I put it all down in my diary, 
Nancy — all — all — my moods, my longings, my 
thoughts — " 

She pushed away the girl at her knoe and rose. 
" Oh, I can't bear to think of it! " she exclaimed 
excitedly, beginning to pace the floor with long 
restless steps. 

Finally she stood before Nancy again. 

" Do you realise that I, I, have been studied and 
read and analysed, without desire or will of my 
own? " she asked. " Oh, Nancy, I feel as though 
I had been handled and bruised by a too familiar 
hand — - 1, who have never given a glance from 
my real self to anyone." 

Her childish lips quivered under the indignant 
fire in her eyes. " Think of your own romance, 
Nancy. You are still, after all these months, keep- 
ing within your own fortress — yes, dear — you 
are yielding, but by such slow degrees that you 
hardly realise it yet. You are still reluctant, still 
hiding yourself (as all women do), and even now 
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you won't let your Tom see all the faults and 
fandes, the hidden depths of your real nature I " 

She began to pace the room again. Suddenly she 
stood quite still and raised one arm. The long 
lines of her peignoir swayed at the motion. She 
looked like some pagan priestess about to announce 
a fatal decree. 

" I hate him," she said, bitterness welling in her 
tense young voice, " and I now make a vow that 
I will never — " 

With a cry Nancy sprang to her side. 

" Oh, Nora, don't; you are terrible 1 " she cried 
in a frightened voice. " I can't let you do it." 
She caught at the upraised arm and held it close 
to her protectingly. " No, no, no," she whispered 
trembling, " I can't let you do it." 

Nora looked at her a moment in a vague angry 
way, still tense with emotion; then suddenly she 
relaxed, and gave a strange little laugh. 

" It's hardly worth all this melodrama, is it ? " 
she sard. 

CHAPTER V 

DRESDJEN, draped in grey, Its skies dull 
with a. sombre lack of sunshine, neverthe- 
less held in its heart, as always, a glow 
of colour and music. Here the opera played an 
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integral part in life ; and even the poorest peasant, 
insufficiently clothed, shivered under the chill of 
the winter months in order to warm his inner self 
with this same music and colour. 

It seemed as though the deeper tints of art actu- 
ally suffused themselves through the coarse fibre 
of the German blood. Unconscious appreciation 
steeped itself in art, until the canvas of a Correggio 
breathed melodies, and the voice of a Sheiderman- 
tel showed outline and colour as rich as an old 
masterpiece of painting. This whole nation 
dreamed art, even while in the early hours of the 
day it gave itself up to carnal enjoyments. 

Often the people stood on the streets, gazing in 
at great hanging bodies of meat, displayed in the 
butchers' windows, the wide plate glass showing 
these slaughtered beasts to their full and horrible 
advantage ; and yet in the national soul, even then, 
slept a love of all the muses. 

Miss Livingston averted her eyes as she passed 
one of these shops in her daily constitutional down 
the wide sidewalk of the Pragcstrasse. She even 
lifted her skirts and held them daintily aside from 
a crowd of Germans, who almost blocked the way 
as they stood in front of the window. But sud- 
denly she paused, looked back waveringly, and then 
came to a final stop. 
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" Oh ! " she gasped — " it can't be." Her con- 
sciousness, her delicate simper, her general air of 
aristocratic aloofness, fell away from her com- 
pletely. She stared open-mouthed, in horrified 
astonishment. The object of her curiosity was 
standing looking in the plate-glass window. He 
was a short, squarely made man, but his bearing 
and dress proclaimed him a personage in this curi- 
ous German world. Though very blond, his 
brows met in such a dramatic line, his chin thrust 
itself forward so conspicuously, that one felt his 
masculine prerogative was forever in the ascendant. 

At present a pleased curve of the lips softened 
the line of his militant moustache, making its waxed 
ends ascend to a level with his nose. He was 
stroking his chin with a tightly gloved hand, and 
evidently murmuring something under his breath. 
His look was the look of an artist making an espe- 
cially choice selection. 

With a sudden twitch of skirts and high lift of 
head, Miss Livingston turned away and resumed 
her walk. At the same moment the man she had 
been studying glanced in her direction. Beyond 
the crowd he saw a wave of dark hair, a crimson 
check averted, and receding from him. This was 
enough. He started in pursuit, his eyes glowing, 
but as he ncared the tall figure a sudden curious 
change seemed to pass over his face. 
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". So? " he murmured. " So? " and for a mo- 
ment slackened his steps. Then, with a sudden 
stride of determination, he reached Miss Living- 
ston's side and accosted her devotedly. 

" You are here in my own city — but how 
charming! " he said, holding out his hand — *' and 
may I join you? " 

A confused murmur of welcome and assent just 
reached his ear, as he bent over her. 

" Of course. Count Raventloe ! Delighted to 
see you again." 

Something in the tone startled him. The con- 
fusion was not of that coy and flattering variety 
he had expected. 

** Am I intruding? " he said, with a sudden stiff 
hesitation. 

" Not in the least." Her voice was thin but 
sufficiently cordial. ** Do come back and have a 
cup of tea with us — I've only a bit of shopping 
to do first." 

He glanced at his watch with a murmured apol- 
ogy. "To-day I cannot," he said; "but to-mor- 
row — may I come then ? " 

" Surely — we shall have much to talk over." 

She glanced at him out of her bright dark eyes 
as she spoke. They were both keeping up a puz- 
zled inspection of each other, even as they gave 
question and answer irrelevant to thought. As 
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they walked briskly through the afternoon crowd 
of pedestrians, more than one person turned to 
look back at them. Now and then Count Ravent- 
loe gave a military salute to some gorgeous officer 
as he strode by, and Miss Livingston's stately bow 
was continuously exacted of her. Yet they were 
but dimly conscious of the busy street and its 
stream of people, the far sound of a German 
band touched only their outer consciousness, and 
in fact even their own words did not penetrate 
farther. 

Middle-aged women were not the Count's spe- 
cialty; but the unravelling of a mystery, however 
slight, was something of which he never tired, and 
now one faced him, parried him, annoyed his com- 
placency. What was it that had made the change 
in this woman ? Why had she suddenly erected a 
barrier to their familiar intercourse ? 

He left her at a shop door, and she hurried in, 
stood for a moment in the aisle, then hurried out 
again through a side street to her apartment, her 
shopping neglected. 

Mrs. Farrington, brewing tea, looked up in sur- 
prise as Miss Livingston entered. 

" Why, Nornie," she said with an irritated 
laugh, "you look positively young" — she ex- 
tracted a lump of sugar from the bowl, then looked 
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up again — " and excited. You are the strangest 
person. Now don't go into your room and fuss 
over your hat," she expostulated, as her companion 
made for the door. " The girls have been out all 
the afternoon, -and I haven't had a soul to talk to. 
Come here, for heaven's sake, and have your tea 
while it's hot. Anybody might think you a school- 
girl instead of — we know what 1 " 

Miss Livingston turned back and came slowly 
towards the tea-table, pulling off her gloves. '' A 
woman is the age she looks, isn't she ? " she said, 
seating herself with dainty deliberation, and at the 
same time casting a slight but comprehensive glance 
at her faded contemporary. " May I have my tea 
now?'' 

These two had known each other for thirty years 
or more, and had always sparred. They were de- 
voted friends, but had not even yet outlived a spe- 
cies of childish quarrelling when together. Bessie 
Farrington, even when young, had been insignifi- 
cant, while her friend, in one role or another, had 
always occupied the front of the stage. 

In this little tilt of arms, as usual, the former 
was the spectator. 

" Well," she said, raising her tired brows, " tell 
me about it. What's happened now? You look 
as though whatever it was hadn't been quite pleas- 
ant 1'* 
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Eleanora sipped her tea and frowned into the 
cup pensively. "It wasn't 1 " 

"Well?" 

" Count Raventloe has turned up. I met him 
just before I came in." She smiled with the slight 
sentimentality which so marred her high-bred, 
handsome face, but her brows were drawn. " He 
didn't please me." 

As she said this, her companion gave a shrug 
of hopeless annoyance. 

" Nornie I " she exclaimed, " at your age, and 
that man of all people 1 " She leaned forward in 
her chair and eyed the other woman critically. 
" What do you mean? — ' He didn't please me ' ? " 
she asked, with a sarcastic mimicry of the other 
woman's voice. " Perhaps you are beginning to 
find him out now. Don't you know these foreign- 
ers yet? " Her voice rose. " They are devoted 
to just one thing, nothing else, and that's money, 
money, money I Thank heaven, I've only enough 
to make Nancy and me comfortable." 

It was Miss Livingston's turn to smile with lifted 
brows; but if her heart was foolish it was also kind, 
and, after all, her dark beauty was still enough of 
a vantage-point to make her magnanimous towards 
a weaker sister. 

" You're awfully disagreeable this afternoon, 
Bessie dear," she said affectionately. " But you 
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needn't worry about Count Raventloe. I wouldn't 
think of accepting him now. My eyes have been 
opened to his true nature." 

Mrs. Farringtoa looked up with a real astonish- 
ment, purposely exaggerated. Did this foolish 
creature actually think it was she herself who held 
the Count's fate in her hands, not her niece ? But 
before she could speak, Miss Livingston went on 
musingly : 

" You ask what I mean. Well, I'll tell you. I 
have always thought of Count Raventloe as the best 
type of a true gentleman — a man well bred, not 
only on the surface, but all through. What do 
you think I saw him doing to-day — gazing in at 
a meat shop, positively gloating over it! You 
know the kind I mean — I'd never seen them until 
I came here — huge glass windows, hanging 
bodies — ugh ! " Miss Livingston covered her 
face with her slim fastidious hands, and shuddered. 

" I don't see what all this has to do with you," 
Mrs. Farrington hastened to say. Her tone was 
cruel. " Anybody can see he's madly in love with 
Nora. The real question is how would she take 
it ? For myself, I fail to see what harm there was 
in the poor man enjoying the sight of some good 
red meat anyway. Why shouldn't he pick out his 
dinner with epicurean pleasure? I know in my 
own kitchen I often like to sec a fine raw beefsteak 
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or a clean quarter of lamb. However, Nora's 
as finnicky as you are, and lately she has seemed to 
me to be much more interested in talking about the 
Count than she used to be; so if you think he has 
shown any special depravity, my advice is " — Mrs. 
Farrington paused to make her words more im- 
pressive — " tell Nora 1 " 

She was bending over her cup as she spoke, and, 
to her surprise, no answer came to her sally. She 
looked up, and suddenly became engrossed in her 
companion's expression. 

Eleanora had drawn her chair nearer the tall 
porcelain stove, as though she were suddenly cold, 
and stretched her feet to its diminutive bed of 
coals. She was seated a little to one side of the 
grate, and as she bent her head in troubled thought, 
her features were outlined in minute distinctness 
against the whiteness of the tiling which formed a 
background for them. Their expression now was 
strangely helpless and troubled. It did not seem 
to occur to her to answer the onslaught. It was 
as though she had been struck by the sudden hard 
hand of reality. She had forgotten her companion. 

Looking up, Bessie Farrington studied her with 
concentrated curiosity. This friend of hers had 
puzzled her always; she had never been able to 
understand her many inconsistencies. Now, at this 

moment, w^9 her chance perhaps to fathpni th^m* 
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She leaned forward, absorbing each detail of the 
drooping face before her. Intensity was the key- 
note of the whole, but the face itself was not in 
harmony. The dark hair, the small deep-set eyes, 
the long line of nose and lip, were startlingly modi- 
fied by a small pointed chin; and that chin more 
than all the rest, was the open sesame to its owner's 
character. 

Mrs. Farrington became lost in a musing analy- 
sis. She thought of her friend's brilliantly suc- 
cessful debut, almost three decades ago, of her 
many affairs since then. She had had beauty, 
wealth, position, and yet — 

Suddenly, for the first time In all these years, the 
solution dawned upon her: This positive woman, 
with her haughty lift of head, her many foolish 
whims, her Independence, craved a master. That 
was it! In a flash it came to her! That uncon- 
scious droop of the slim dark head against its 
startling background had at last revealed the 
secret that Bessie Farrington's dull perception had 
never pierced before. Yes, Eleanora at core was 
weak, lonely, dependent. 

A sudden glow of affection warmed the married 
woman's heart. What was this silly search after 
sentiment, this search of a middle-aged spinster ? — 
She saw It now — It was the one need of a nar- 
row, deeply grgoved nature, the QW need craving 
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fulfilment. From girlhood she had had to stand 
alone, since the death of her parents; and now, 
thirty years after, she was still her own unwilling 
arbitrator. Hence those leanings toward Roman 
Catholicism, those strange flights into sentimen- 
tality. Mrs. Farrington's eyes filled, and at that 
moment a hard crust of jealousy, which had 
always limited her friendship for the other woman, 
seemed finally to dissolve; she felt a pang at 
thought of the cruel way in which she had spoken. 
She leaned forward impulsively and touched 
Eleanora's arm ; then, through a mist of tears, the 
two friends joined hands. 

" Oh, Bessie, I am very lonely." 

The low words came like a seal to her sudden 
realisation of the truth.. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE lamps were lighted in the long saion, 
and Mrs. Farrington was already busying 
herself at the tea-tray. She had a curious 
way of effacing her identity behind some trivial 
duty, and the habit had grown with the years. 

Save for the tall white porcelain stove with its 
grate of coals, one might have thought oneself 
in an American drawing-room. These home 
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touches were Miss Livingston's specialty. She 
had a wonderful instinct for arranging furniture, 
and realised just how attractive this atmosphere 
would be with a foreign city for its setting. In 
Boston her rooms were filled with knick-knacks 
from many lands, but here these were rigidly ex- 
cluded. 

It was a week since the day on which Nora 
had met Philip Austin in the gallery. He had 
called and been formally introduced to her, but 
that was all. To-day she was to see him again, 
and would have to treat him with courtesy before 
her aunt and Mrs. Farrington. 

How could she? As she sat now idly turning 
the pages of a book, her thoughts ran riot. 

Nancy looked at her with curiosity. The still- 
ness of her pose suggested anything but excite- 
ment. 

Her gown, of pale green, fell in shimmering 
folds from above the waist line ; but not a tremor 
of restless movement marred its long lines of light 
and shadow. Nancy noted with interest a few 
sprays of mignonette half hidden by the lace at 
her throat, but then remembered that Nora always 
wore flowers. She gave a searching glance at 
the girl's face. Yes, under the straight lashes 
the colour certainly came and went, and that 
dimple deep in the check was caused by a biting 
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of the lips — however, this too was a familiar 
habit. 

" Book interesting, Nora ? " she asked sud- 
denly, pausing in her restless wandering around 
the room. 

Nora looked up. " Yes, rather," she said, and 
dropped her eyes to the open page again. Her 
head was resting on her hand, and the long wave 
of hair threw into relief the shape of her fingers 
and small graceful wrist, with peculiar distinct- 
ness. It was a wonderful hand, not little but 
with an underlying strength about it, full of mag- 
netism. 

Nancy laughed mischievously. ** Look, 
Mamma," she called across the room, "isn't 
Nora a poseuse — just look at her! " 

Mrs. Farrington smiled at the two girls from 
the far vagueness of middle age. " Aren't you 
rather one yourself? " she asked absently. 

" Of course she is," said Nora ; " she puts on 
a mood a minute, the little humbug — and they're 
all poses — the idea of accusing me! Besides, 
what was I doing then?" 

Nancy gave her quick ripple of laughter and 
murmured a " You know what I mean," as she 
wandered towards the tea-table. She looked back 
over her shoulder again as she went, and was re- 
warded by seeing a brilliant wave of colour flood 
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her victim's face. This was altogether satisfy- 
ing. Another laughing sigh escaped her. 

" Oh, isn't this world delicious," she rippled, 
bending over her mother with a quick little hug 
and kiss, as she reached for an almond. 

Mrs. Farrington lifted her tired brows in per- 
plexity. ** You're a queer child," she said, her 
voice ruminative. " I shall never understand 
you 1 " 

Nancy drifted off again, without replying. She 
could not keep still. And now it was Nora who 
watched. The pretty figure wandered restlessly 
towards the window, then dropped on the hearth- 
rug for a momentary gaze into the fire, then 
jumped up again and flitted towards the piano, 
singing snatches of song. Finally, after another 
tour to the window, Nancy stood quite still in the 
middle of the room, her hands clasped before her, 
a frown wrinkling her brow. 

"Why don't they come?" she asked impa- 
tiently, and at that moment the front-door bell 
sent its long peal through the house. 

Miss Livingston and Count Raventloe came in 
with the two men. They had met on the steps. 

The room itself seemed to give a brilliant wel- 
come, as Its doors were opened to receive them. 
The soft yellow shaded lamps, the fire, the faint 
scent of daffodils, bowls of warm colour on the 
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mahogany tables near by, all emitted a glow of 
welcome to the visitors, coming in from the chill 
greyness of the Dresden afternoon. 

The tea-table was near the fire; and after 
Count Raventloe had gone through a series of 
ceremonious bows, including his introduction to 
the two men, they all gathered about Mrs. Far- 
rington, drawing their chairs into a small circle. 

" Ach, but this is cosey; this is truly sociable," 
beamed the Count, delighted to bring forth two 
such distinctly American words. 

Miss Livingston at his side, her dark skin glow- 
ing from her walk, sent him a quick look of puz- 
zled appreciation, as she passed him the cake. 
This was not the same man that she had seen 
savagely gloating over that horrible display in the 
shop-window but a few days ago. 

" It's simply, bully," said Tom. " I feel as 
though I were actually home again. This room 
makes me blatantly patriotic 1 " 

" Now's the time for you to defend the Vater- 
land. Count Raventloe," suggested Nora, smiling 
up at him. He bowed to her gravely. 

" Never at the expense of your country, gna- 
diges Fraulein." 

The little German phrase slipped out unnoticed ; 
it was the one sign that the speaker was labouring 
under a deep embarrassment. These two women, 
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so like and so unlike — the niece whom he still so 
passionately admired, the aunt to whom he was 
now devoting himself — almost upset even his 
superb self-assurance in their close proximity. He 
felt that his usual landmarks were slipping away 
from him. Even Miss Livingston's complaisant 
acceptance of his attentions seemed to have cooled, 
and a barrier to have forced itself between them 
the last time he had seen her. 

But to Nora, looking on, the situation was only 
lightly amusing. Her quick instinct entirely failed 
her here. Unlike most women, whose philosophy 
runs, "Once a lover, always a lover," she now 
looked upon the Count as merely an unusually 
fickle member of his sex, probably fortune-hunt- 
ing. It could not have entered the farthest limit 
of her mind that the faint suggestion of her own 
beauty was what had drawn him at first to the 
elder woman, what had brought him a purgatorial 
pleasure in tracing a trick of manner, or the dark 
ripple of her hair. 

" Now how do you manage those pretty 
speeches at the right moment, Count Raventloe? " 
broke in Tom's hearty voice, just as the silence 
loomed into significance. " I get them off by 
the cart-load when I'm in my room all by my- 
self, just for practice you know; but they always 
come too late when called for." 
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Everybody laughed at Tom's naive confidence, 
and Nora suggested: 

"L'esprit d'escalier?" 

" I suppose so," said Tom, " but I haven't the 
slightest idea what that is." 

** Spirit of the staircase? " asked Nancy. '' No, 
I haven't the slightest idea either. It must be 
one of Nora's idiomaticisms." 

" Why, don't you see," said Nora, " it merely 
means that we never think of the things we want 
to say until it is too late, when we've left the 
room and are going off downstairs — just as Mr. 
Bradford said." 

"Jove, that's clever 1" Tom chuckled with 
delight as the point came home to him. 

He had established himself as Mrs. Farrlng- 
ton's aide, and was very busy passing tea-cups; 
but, in spite of this, he had noted Philip's abstrac- 
tion, with anxiety. Now, in one of his trips from 
the table, without attracting attention, he man- 
aged to give him a gentle kick and frown as he 
passed him. The moody silence of the latter 
was beginning to be noticeable, and Tom's re- 
minder came just in time. 

Philip awoke with a start. He now began to 
exert himself to please, whereupon the Count over- 
exerted in immediate response, with a fluency of 
speech almost devoid of foreign inflection. Both 
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men were brilliant enough to make the contest 
amusing. The Count's words came rapidly, and 
with a kaleidoscopic changing of the shape and 
colour of the conversation. By a quick rally of 
mood, he overcame his former embarrassment in 
this first clashing of words. Philip parried him 
skilfully, and Nancy rippled a melodious accom- 
paniment, which was an inspiration in itself. 
Nora, though coolly aloof, contributed many 
graceful sallies, retreating into silence, however, 
when the conversation seemed to be concentrating 
itself in her direction. 

Miss Livingston was charmed. She felt her- 
self to be the power behind the throne, which 
starttd and kept this brilliant stream of small 
talk going, although, as a matter of fact, she but 
threw in a murmured word of dissent or approval, 
which was invariably lost in the swift current of 
repartee. 

But gradually the general conversation waned, 
and condensed into separate circles. Tom, hav- 
ing done his duty in the rites of the tea-table, 
drew a chair close to Nancy and frankly absorbed 
her by talking in low tones. 

As the question of bad form never entered his 
head, it never seemed to enter the thoughts of 
others in regard to him. Both he and Nancy 
were of that rare class of perfectly spontaneous 
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people who seem quite outside the usual laws of 
convention. 

Philip, getting up to put his empty cup on the 
table, found, as he made his way back to his 
chair, that Nora too had separated herself from 
the circle by the fire, having moved a little away 
from the heat, and Count Raventloe was now in 
an eager discussion with her. He thought of 
joining in, but instead turned moodily towards 
Mrs. Farrington, drawing his chair nearer to her, 
at the same time arranging it so that he could see 
his rival as he talked. At the moment the two 
elder women were having an animated discussion 
as to whether two lumps or one had been put in 
Miss Livingston's tea, and this gave him his op- 
portunity. 

With eyebrows drawn down over his eyes, he 
studied the German with intent analysis. 

Yes, he assuredly was of the patrician type, in 
spite of foreign idiosyncrasies. Yet his stiffly 
brushed hair and the ascending ends of his mous- 
tache, the deep sabre cut across one cheek, even 
his clothes, tightly made and aggressively 
Teutonic, filled Philip with a displeasure deeply 
grained, and hardly commensurate with its ob- 
vious cause. The truth was that his spirit was 
putting up an involuntary opposition toward one 
of another race. This, with the natural antag- 
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onism of rivalry, gripped him with a feeling akin 
to hatred. And still, through it all he saw the 
charm of the man — saw the vitality of his south- 
ern blood, the Sicilian strain in him, expressing it- 
self through the massive clear-cut features. In 
fact, both his blond hair and the cold pallor of 
his complexion were rectified and his face made 
forceful by it. The large nose, with its express- 
ive nostrils, which quivered and flared as he grew 
more earnest, the aggressive chin, the mouth ex- 
posed by the carefully brushed up moustache, and 
showing its broad even set of teeth, all these 
combined into an impressive personality — a man 
not to be ignored. 

Philip, vaguely hearing snatches of their talk, 
soon realised that the fellow's grasp of knowledge 
was enormous; and through the technical perfection 
of his analysis, as he verged from literature to 
to opera, then on into the realm of the purely im- 
aginary, there seemed to be a deep vein of thought, 
showing a certain individual interpretation higher 
than the mere technique. Philip noticed, with a 
sarcastic smile, how carefully he kept the conversa- 
tion to the abstract, how he avoided even a look at 
the girl by his side. Yes, he was on a new track 
now. Philip saw that too, clearly. With his 
diabolic intuition, the man had realised that this 
present elimination of self was what would now 
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advance him in her regard. Devotion to the aunt, 
to still her fears; a friendship, made absorbing by 
common interests in the big things of life; art, 
religion, anything to absorb yet keep her un- 
alarmed. 

While Philip was raking his heart in this way, 
his automatic self throwing in vague answers to 
Mrs. Farrington's monotonous small talk, Tom 
was beginning to fidget. He was too unselfish to 
enjoy without a qualm his talk with Nancy while 
Philip was obviously out of it, near by. 

Finally he could contain himself no longer; 
having racked his own dull wits in vain, he turned 
to his companion. 

Then he smiled meaningly. When he smiled, 
the corners of his mouth went up in a perfectly 
irresistible way. They were always curved more 
or less in that direction, and seemed to suggest 
unlimited supplies of good-nature always on tap. 
Their chronic curves had actually delved two 
dimples in his short upper lip, just inside the jovial 
lift at each end. 

Nancy laughed outright in response. " Yes," 
she exclaimed "what is it? — let me help." 

Tom's «yes supplied the needed answer, by a 
quick glance towards Nora, then a long and tragic 
gaze at Philip under frowning brows. 

" Oh, that's easy," breathed Nancy. 
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Then, before he could even turn his eyes to 
her again, she had jumped up. 

" I don't know where they are," she was say- 
ing, as though in answer to some question he had 
asked her ; " we've so many scattered around the 
room. Nora, do help me. Where were those 
Braun photographs put?" 

" I don't know. I think they are on that table 
in the corner by the piano," said Nora, looking 
up absently. She went towards it, nevertheless, 
as she spoke, with a murmured apology to the 
Count for the interruption. 

Nancy, in the meantime, made an unnecessary 
search in the drawer of the desk by the window. 

"Were they of the Dresden gallery?" asked 
the unsuspecting Nora. " Here they are — yes 
— no — " 

" I've found them," called Nancy triumphantly, 
and Tom strode over, bent on appropriating her 
again before she could join the others. 

Nora was about to move back to the tea-table 
when, looking up from the photographs, she found 
Philip at her side. 

Tom and Nancy exchanged satisfied looks, then 
settled down to a renewed tete-a-tete. 

" One moment, Miss Langdon ! " Philip be- 
sought in a low voice; "really I must speak to 
you 1 " 
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They were at the far end of the room, and 
practically alone. Looking towards the others, 
she saw that Count Raventloe had already joined 
her aunt. 

She sat down on the piano stool and smiled up 
at her persecutor, coldly. The lift of her dark 
eyes to his, the soft upward curve of her neck 
and chin, the colour coming and going under his 
gaze, confused his senses. All these months he 
had pursued a vague abstraction, and now that 
the vivid actual presence of the woman he sou^t 
was before him, he found it difficult to maintain 
his self-control. He brushed his hand over his 
forehead. 

" Miss Langdon, don't make it so hard for 
me," he exclaimed. " Why do you treat me in 
this way?" 

She raised her delicate brows. " Really, I 
don't understand, Mr. Austin. I — " 

" Please don't 1 " He made an impatient 
gesture. " I think you do understand, but I — ** 
he looked down at her searchingly a moment — 
" yes," he continued, ** I shall have to be utterly 
unconventional — I shall have to tell you the 
whole thing." 

" Dear Mr. Austin," she expostulated, " what 
can you have to tell me — a stranger?" 

He looked down at her again, and suddenly 
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his self-consciousness fell away. " I have known 
you a long time," he said. 

" Really ? How ? Through Nancy, I sup- 
pose you mean." 

" No — please don't try to deceive me. Is it 
quite worthy of you? You recognised the book 
in the gallery, didn't you?" 

She smiled and glanced towards her aunt. " I 
confess it looked familiar." 

His brows gathered in a frown; he leaned 
nearer to her. " Will you listen to me a moment, 
please, and not interrupt? " he asked. 

She inclined her head, and he drew a chair to 
her side. Her hands were lightly clasped in her 
lap; around them flowed the long green lines of 
her gown. Her face was averted. He could 
only see the deep wave of her hair, dark against 
her flushing cheek, the delicate tilt of nose and 
chin, and the line of her arm with its hand like 
a flower half hidden in the folds of her dress. 
He felt a faint thrill as his eyes discovered it. 
The light touch, given as he had entered the room 
an hour earlier, still lingered in his palm. Del- 
icately aloof, but even then magnetic, it had put 
the final seal upon his Infatuation. 

Suddenly he found himself speaking In a low 
voice — "I found your book In my room at 
Ouchy. I suppose you had forgotten It. It lay 
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on the table with some magazines, and I picked 
it up with them and took it out on the terrace. 
I had no idea what I should find inside. When 
I opened it and saw it was a diary, I said 
to myself that I would just glance at it for 
the name and address so as to return it to its 
owner. Of course ordinarily I would have 
read no further, but that first page quieted my 
scruples." 

"Why?" 

The grey eyes glanced towards him with im- 
personal curiosity. 

" Because, as you know, on it you wrote that 
you particularly did not put name and address as 
you would be sure to lose or forget it some day, 
and then it would be open to the public eye — 
* so now he who runs may read ' you wrote, or 
words to that effect." 

She looked at him and laughed quietly. The 
sound suggested a wintry brook, rippling, but 
very clear and cold. 

" What a remarkable conscience you must 
have," she said. 

" How do you mean? " 

" It seems the person who owned the diary ex- 
pressly kept from putting any names or addresses, 
so that she should never be identified." 

" She forgot herself once — she told me that 
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her name was Nora ! " He looked at her eagerly, 
triumph in his eyes. 

She laughed again, the same clear cold ripple, 
beautiful but infinitely maddening. 

*** And they tell us that we women are incon- 
sequent under cross-examination," she said — 

" I beg your pardon ! Please go on." 

"Where was I? Oh, yes — the — the writer 
of the diary expressly put no names and ad- 
dresses, so that she could never be identified. 
She thought, as I understand it, that this would be 
a sufficient shield guarding her personality. 
What was It she said? Therefore he who runs 
may read? So you read, read without scruple, 
and after that you began the pursuit — " 

" Don't ! " He held up his hand as though 
she had struck him. 

— " Became a psychical detective." Her eyes 
flashed into his as she spoke, near to tears, though 
her lips still smiled. 

" Let me explain. Please, Miss Langdon, let 
me try to justify myself." 

She shrugged, biting her lip, not sure enough of 
herself to go on. 

" Those first few pages were mere criticisms, 
sketches of scenery." 

** But why do you tell me all this?" she 
managed. 
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'^ Because I know you think me a cad; because 
I want to vindicate myself." 

" But "— 

" Please let me finish, Miss Langdon. I read 
on and on, and I forgot that I was reading " — 
he paused; his voice deepened — "it seemed as 
though someone who had once belonged to me 
were confiding all that had happened since our 
separation. I can't explain it. At the time I 
did not think or reason; I only felt! There was 
no question as to whether I had a right to be pry- 
ing into a stranger's life, for with every bit that 
I took I gave in return. My whole nature re- 
sponded to that other — and so — and so " — 
his voice grew very grave — *' I made up my mind 
to find that other, if it took a lifetime." 

He was silent. The figure at his side, with its 
drooping curve of head and shoulder, its lightly 
clasped hands, seemed to tremble as his eyes dwelt 
on it. 

Then into the pregnant stillness came a sudden 
cold voice. It cut the silence like a blade. 

" I must bid you good-bye. Miss Langdon." 

Count Raventloe stood before them. His face 
was pale, and the deep scar on his cheek glowed 
menacingly. Philip found himself wishing that 
he could duplicate it on the other cheek, with the 
neat gash of a sabre. 
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After he had gone, Nora moved quietly to- 
wards the tea-table to join the others, but stopped 
for a moment looking back at Philip. 

"May I finish the sentence I began so long 
ago?" she asked, smiling up at him. "Let me 
see — what was it ? — Oh, yes — why did you tell 
all this to me, instead of to my aunt? " 

"Why should I tell your aunt?" he asked 
coldly. He felt that this attitude was unworthy 
of her, after all that he had confessed. 

" Because Nancy, Miss Farrington, has said 
the book belongs to her." 

" And you," he asked, " what do you say? " 

" I ? " For a moment she was taken aback by 
the direct assault. " Oh, I say that If it is so, 
and you are really serious about my aunt, be- 
ware of Count Raventloe; he is a dangerous 
rival," she laughed, her lips parting in a delicious 
abandon of soft childlike curves. But her eyes, 
as they met his, grew hard and very cold. 

CHAPTER VII 

THE weeks followed each other like run- 
away steeds. To Tom Bradford they be- 
came fuller and more alluring each day, 
for each day brought a diminishing of Nancy's 
anger against him. 
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The only break in his happiness at this time 
was caused by the fact that his friend seemed to 
be making no headway whatever in his curious 
romance — also by the fact that even now he had 
vague spasms of jealousy when he saw Nancy and 
Philip together. 

This was the more absurd as these two had de- 
veloped a careless, hail-fellow-well-met friend- 
ship, palpably platonic. 

Philip spent most of his time motoring these 
days. In the frequent excursions they made to 
the suburbs of Dresden, Nora was often by his 
side, but her reserve remained impenetrable. 

The chill greyness of her continual mood was 
not unlike the atmosphere through which they 
rushed. At these times he drove the car at top 
speed, and a certain grim comfort came to him as 
they whizzed through space together. Behind 
her veil he caught glimpses of a deep carmine in 
her cheek, and once or twice, as she turned to 
him, her eyes through the chiffon shone like misty 
stars. But when she spoke, her voice was cold 
and grey. 

A curious friendship had sprung up between him 
and Miss Livingston. After the first lightness 
of relief aroused by the realisation that she did 
not embody the ideal he sought for, a real depth 
gf regard h»d grown in his heart for (he lonely 
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woman. By nature chivalrous, he closed his eyes 
to her small weaknesses, and gave her a very 
genuine admiration. Two things conduced to 
this friendship on his side — one the undeniable 
resemblance she bore to her niece, the other her 
frank partisanship of his cause. Thus, with Tom 
pursuing Nancy at every opportunity, the two 
households became very intimate. 

But Philip never tried to be alone with Nora 
now ; he had failed too often. The situation both 
galled and hurt him. He had always had his 
own way. Here a blank and impassable wall 
seemed to separate him from his desire. 

One indulgence he allowed himself, however. 
Each week he sent her a box of deep red roses 
but with no card. 

Once at the opera she wore one. They were 
seated in the " erstc rang," Mrs. Farrington 
who hated even a small height, behind them. 
The young girl faced the throng below with a 
haughty timidity* She could not fail to see the 
rows of opera-glasses levelled in her direction, as 
the German officers turned about in their seats 
and scanned the crowded house. She looked 
shy, but like a lovely young queen. Her small 
head, with its shadowy hair parted and drooping 
in long waves back to the soft corl behind, had 

a certJiin haughty lift which Philip knew well 
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But her eyes to-night were neither cold nor cahn. 
Their irises seemed to shimmer with a thousand 
lights, and each wide pupil held a star. Her 
gown was perfectly simple save for a narrow 
edge of lace, priceless but almost unnoticeable as 
it lay above the slim bosom and blended with its 
creamy tones. A broad ribbon, pink, faint in 
colour, crossed her shoulders and was caught to- 
gether at the breast in a simple bow; from this 
fell her gown in long shimmering folds of palest 
blue. 

The curtain had gone down on the third act 
of the Walkiirie. Nora, now forgetful of every- 
thing but the splendid music and thraldom of the 
scene, clapped with eager abandon, and Philip at 
her side was lost in a conquering dream. To the 
music which still lingered in his ears, he was charg- 
ing the hill of fire, claiming his Brunhilde ! 

Their eyes met, hers glowing with unconscious 
excitement. She was still clapping, in her enthu- 
siasm. At that moment the rose fell from her 
breast, brushed by the fluttering excitement of her 
hands. He stooped and, as he picked it up and 
gave it back to her, their eyes met again. Hers 
grew troubled, and the pink in her cheeks deep- 
ened and spread until it touched even her small 
ear. 

He leaned towards her. " Do you remember 
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the day in Florence," he whispered, " and your 
drive to Certosa, when the peasant threw you the 
red roses — and you lost your heart in one of 
them — and " — 

Her lips parted, and her straight lashes flut- 
tered like startled birds, while a fleeting look of 
reminiscence stole over the averted face. 

Philip watched her breathlessly — he could 
not speak. 

Then suddenly her brows met in a quick frown, 
and her eyes flashed out at him from under their 
shadows. " Oh," she said, " Philip Austin, I 
hate you I " 
. She did not wear his red roses again. 

CHAPTER VIII 

ONE day the two girls were coming home 
from a singing lesson, and had almost 
reached the house when they saw a figure 
ascend the steps. Nancy screwed up her eyes and 
looked hard at it, while Nora involuntarily drew 
back and then, with a sigh of relief, suddenly 
quickened her steps again. 

" Oh, it's only Tom Bradford," she exclaimed. 
Nancy tightened her grasp on her friend's arm, 
with a sudden determination, which had been 
germinating for weeks, and held her back. 
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** Yes, it's only Tom," she said, " my dear old 
Tom, and he'll wait, because he expects me. 
But, Nora, answer me please, why did you stop 
just now and act as though you were going to 
run away? " 

Nora flushed. She had on a short black fur 
coat and toque, and a black meshed veil. 
Through this her colour was startling. But 
Nancy had no mercy. She was very grave, and 
her mischievous face looked almost stern. 

" I should think you might blush, Nora," she 
exclaimed in a low angry voice. " Really, the 
way you treat Philip Austin makes my blood boil. 
Tom was saying, just the other day " — 

"It is quite immaterial to me what Mr. Brad- 
ford says." The small head lifted haughtily. 

" Tom was saying that he can't believe Philip 
is the same man. ' Nancy,' he said to me, ' there 
is no use in mincing matters, my best friend is 
having the life literally crushed out of him by a 
heartless girl.' — Of course I stood up for you, 
Nora " — she gave the rigid arm a little squeeze 
— " but oh dear, oh dear, I didn't feel like doing 
it. In my heart of hearts I agreed with Tom." 

Nora bit her lip, and the tears suddenly welled 
in her eyes. 

" Dear Nancy," she exclaimed sadly, " are you 
too going back on me ? It's hard enough without 
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that." She was now desperately in earnest, and 
her lips quivered. " Listen, dear.'* Her voice 
deepened into youthful tragedy, as she thought of 
her grievance. " Suppose a thief came in the 
night and took something you valued of your 
own " — 

" That old brown book, for instance? " Nancy 
laughed unsympathetically. " No, I can't imagine 
making such a fuss about the rape of the book I " 

" Come now, Nancy, that's not worthy of 
either your wit or your friendship. You know 
very well, dear, that I mean myself, not the book. 
Philip Austin stole a bit of me — me — and now 
he is trying to make me voluntarily give up all 
the rest." Her voice hardened. " It might be 
very large and generous of me, but it's not in 
human nature to do a thing like that." 

" There's where you're wrong," argued Nancy. 
" It is in human nature, but you're not even human 
about it, Nora. You're a — a — what was it 
we learnt in school? — a paleolithic protoplasm," 
Nancy rippled, with a sudden forlorn amusement. 
*' That's what you are 1 " 

Her funny tender face was close to Nora's, 
dimpling, laughing, and yet really anxious. 
Nora looked at her, and tears danced in her eyes. 
" You old dear," she said, '^ you've got the sweet- 
est nature in the world. Shine on me, Nancy, 
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and make mc warm and loving, for I really be- 
lieve I'm hardening into a rock, as you say." 

By this time they had arrived at the house, and 
Tom met them at the door. 

" Oh, here you are," he exclaimed happily. 
" The porter said that you left word you would 
be in at four, and it's just that now." Nancy 
looked a little conscious, but let him take her hand 
in a bear's grasp and hold it an imperceptible 
second longer than conventionality demanded. 
He bowed rather . formally to Nora. 

" I've an awfully great favour to ask," he went 
on; " won't you come and have tea with us in our 
rooms this afternoon? Philip has already 
eloped with Miss Livingston, and Mrs. Farring- 
ton had some shopping to do but said she would 
get there within an hour." 

" Oh, I " — began Nora ; then she met a pair 
of stern blue eyes commanding her. 

" Yes," Nancy broke in, " of course we'd love 
to come, but we must dress first." 

Tom looked at her simple brown corduroy with 
adoring eyes. 

"Not a bit of it," he said; "you must come 
just as you are." 

"Wfill, IVe got to prink a moment anyway," 
expostulated Nancy, and flew off down the hall. 
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They found Mrs. Farrington already busied 
over the tea-kettle, and Miss Livingston looking 
through a collection of Kodak pictures which Tom 
had taken in Florence. " Our host went off a 
moment ago to buy some cakes," she explained. 
** He is too considerate. I happened to mention 
that I liked those sticky grosskiichen we had at 
Count Raventloe's the other day, and off he flew 
to get them ; wouldn't let that queer Irish valet of 
his go, for fear he'd get the wrong thing." 

Miss Livingston smiled her brilliant, rather 
silly smile, and bent her head again over the 
photographs. , 

'* Do come and help me with this tea-kettle, 
Mr. Bradford," murmured Mrs. Farrington 
pathetically ; " I can't make head or tail of it. 
Nancy, look at this bachelor wick." 

They all laughed and moved towards the table ; 
but Nora suddenly stood very still, her eyes glued 
on some books at the far end of the room. She 
caught Nancy's hand. 

*' Absorb him — in anything — anyhow," she 
whispered to the startled girl excitedly, while Tom 
went unsuspecting to Mrs. Farrington's aid. 

"Why?" 

Nora's eyes drooped, and cast a side glance 
towards the books. 
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There, on their top, lay a small brown volume 
with brass clasps. 

Nancy stared a moment, then made a hideous 
face at it, her whole expression comic with 
disgust. 

" Ugh ! " she exclaimed savagely — *' Yes, Mr. 
Bradford, I'm coming." 

A few moments later Austin appeared with 
Count Raventloe, whom he had met on the street. 
He had brought back a small white paper box, 
which Nancy grabbed unceremoniously. 

" Grosskiichen 1 " she exclaimed; *' delicious I " 
She balanced the box on one hand, the other on; 
her hip, and passed the cakes round with a won- 
derful mimicry of some foreign waiter. The 
easy laughter of the little group at this burlesque 
was strangely emphasised by a series of very 
formal bows, which the Count attempted to give 
at this moment. 

Nancy dropped him a sweeping courtesy as she 
passed him, and the kiss he attempted to bestow 
upon her hand was lost in mid-air. 

"Aren't we barbarians. Count Raventloe?" 
she asked. " Confess you think our bad manners 
atrocious." She was breathing quickly, and now 
stood by the tea-table nibbling cake and looking 
up at him out of the comers of her bright little 
eyes. 
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** Confess our American women are incompar- 
able," substituted Tom. 

"How about * r esprit d'escalier ' this- time?" 

" It's * Tesprit d'amour ' this time," breathed 
Tom in her ear. 

She appeared not to hear him. " Mamma, 
may I have a cup of tea ? " she asked demurely. 
'* Make it strong, and give me lots of lemon. 
I'm simply overflowing with sweetness to-day, and 
need an antidote." She cast a mock sentimental 
look at Tom as she spoke, and strolled towards the 
fire. But down deep in her eyes he had discovered 
something infinitely inviting, and suddenly became 
very quiet, even after he had brought her the tea 
and sat down by her side. 

Philip, as soon as he came in, had gone over 
to Miss Livingston, and they were now talking to- 
gether in low confidential tones. Mrs. Farring- 
ton, looking towards them, smiled gloomily at 
the remembrance of her compassionate feelings 
towards Eleanora but a few weeks since. How 
well and self-assured she looked now. It seemed 
as though fate had never bestowed even an iron- 
ical blow upon her. There was a hint of uncon- 
scious motherliness, too, in her dark eyes, as they 
dwelt on the man leaning towards her. Would all 
those eager graspings for love end in pale affection 
for a nephew-in-law ? Was this all life held for 
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her? Musing thus, Mrs. Farrington suddenly 
became aware of a side issue which she had slid 
over in her musings, as a fact — nephcw-in-la w ? 
There seemed little chance of even that just now. 

Involuntarily she looked over towards Nora 
and Count Raventloe. They were seated at the 
far end of the room. A huge azalia, like a flush 
of fire against the dull green tints of the wall 
behind it, brought out the girl's charm with curi- 
ous force. It seemed to claim its kinship with 
her, the kinship of all flowers and bloom, and thus 
set off the secret of her fascination. But to Mrs. 
Farrington it was only as though Nora's change- 
able beauty, always more dependent on the ex- 
pression of the moment than on feature, had taken 
to itself some new bewildering lure, from her in- 
terest in her companion. But, to her unlimited 
surprise, that companion, though he was seated on 
the small sofa by Nora's side, was looking quite 
past her, across at Miss Livingston. His ex- 
pression was too complex a study for the lady so 
closely scrutinising it to fathom. There were 
two obvious elements in it, however, which were 
within the gauge of her simple philosophy. Yes, 
the Count's eyes undeniably expressed both interest 
and admiration. 

Mrs. Farrington moved restlessly; with vague 
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hands she adjusted some cups and plates on the 
tea-table, her thoughts In a curious snarl. 

So this was the reason of Nornie's change, 
since that afternoon when they had broken the ice 
of years and confidence had seemed to be estab^ 
lished between them. She was still pitting her- 
self against her niece, now with more assurance 
than before. 

A bitter little sigh, perhaps in its way as com- 
plex as the Count's present expression, and as im- 
possible for its owner to analyse, broke from Mrs. 
Farrington's lips. She was nonplussed. 

In the meantime Count Raventloe was saying, 
his eyes still on Miss Livingston, '' It is a great 
distress to me that I have no family to present 
to you and your aunt. Perhaps a kind Provi- 
dence took this way of punishing our pride. All, 
all are gone of the ancient stock of Raventloe. I 
am the only one remaining." 

The Count's eyes travelled slowly round the 
room, resting sphinx-like on Philip before they re- 
turned to the girl at his side. " And so," he 
said, shrugging his shoulders indifferently, though 
his eyes were almost tragic in their sadness, *' my 
coffers are full — but my heart is empty 1 " 

He was silent, with the impressive pregnant 
silence he knew so well how to maintain — was 
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it that the twofold meaning of his words should 
have time to sink into her consciousness? 

His eyes were lowered; ^e could not sec their 
peculiar light as they rested on her hands. But 
the hands themselves seemed to resent the expres- 
sion, and parted from her lap, falling by her side. 

" I am sorry," she said simply. Then with a 
restless movement she rose — the atmosphere 
suddenly oppressing her. 

"Come," she suggested, "we must join the 
others. Look at poor Mrs. Farrington; she is 
* all by her lonesome,' as usual." She laughed 
at her bit of slang, trying to lighten the sudden 
heaviness surrounding them. 

" I am always that," said her companion, with 
a quick forgetfulness of his part. 

Nora laughed again — the laugh suggested a 
delicate shield, behind which she retreated to re- 
serve. " You are complimentary — at the mo- 
ment I " 

He looked at her, and for once his eyes showed 
no self-consciou«ness ; they were earnest, and full 
of a force which thrilled by Its remarkable vigour. 

" I speak the truth," he said. " Why do you 
laugh It away ? Listen I To you I am one man, 
to your aunt another, to the world — Count 
Raventloe; but who and where am I, and what 

companion enters there to cheer rae? — You 
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laugh, and tell me I am not complimentary. 
What have you given me of your real self this 
afternoon; how much have I shown you of 
mine ? '* 

They were still standing by the sofa ; and Nora, 
for the first time meeting his eyes fearlessly, 
found something actually compelling in their 
eager gaze. They seemed to ignore, and yet at the 
same time include her in a universal need. 

" We are all playing the game of life," he 
said, '' and like cruel children, careless of result, 
forever hurting ourselves or someone else. I, 
too, play it — cruelly — proudly — defiantly. 
If possible, I myself will wrench from Fate what 
it has withheld from me. But underneath it all 
there is no cruelty, no pride, no defiance — only 

"What?" asked Nora wonderingly. 

" Loneliness 1 " 

The word fell sadly on the silence. There was 
no attempt at dramatic effect in his utterance. In 
fact, as though to get away from its significance, 
the Count made a move towards the others, and 
Nora walked listlessly beside him. She felt very 
blue, and full of sympathy for both him and her- 
self. . . . 

"When do you leave Dresden?" came the 
Count's vi§yal cheerful tones, startling her (von\ 
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her abstraction. She looked up wonderingly ; 
he was smiling down at her with the light world- 
liness she knew so well. 

Her mood momentarily brightened in response. 

" Very soon," she said. " I'm just planning 
a visit to Sicily. They say it is no less than 
paradise. I can hardly wait to get there." 

"So?** said her companion. 

It was one of the few German expressions he 
allowed himself, and to Nora's stimulated fancy 
it was charged with mysterious meaning. Again 
he seemed to her only the scheming, rather clever 
man of the world she had been wont to regard 
him. 

By now they had reached the tea-table, and he 
immediately turned to Mrs. Farrington. His 
voice was eager. 

" Miss Langdon tells me that you are all think- 
ing of going to Sicily in the near future," he said, 
bending over the table and carefully selecting a 
sandwich as Mrs. Farrington's eyes were raised 
to his. 

"Are we? Really?" she asked, with a quiz- 
zical glance at Nora. 

The girl flushed and looked annoyed. " I was 
going to tell you and Aunt Nomie about my plan 
to-night," she said. " I've had a letter from the 
Bradleys. They have just been to Taormina, 
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and are simply mad over it." She turned her 
head restlessly, and gave a little shake to herself 
which was almost a shiver. " Oh, I'm tired of 
grey skies," she exclaimed, " and winds and chilly 
days. Aren't you, Nancy?" 

The two at the fire turned vaguely. 

" No," said the girl, " I'm notl I love every 
stick and stone of this dear old place." 

Nora's head went up, and her nostrils quivered ; 
her present mood brooked no defiance. " I'm 
sorry," she said, "but I've decided anyway to go 
to Sicily next month. You need none of you 
come with me unless you wish 1 " 

There was a vacant pause. Mrs. Farrington 
busied herself with the tea-things from embarrass- 
ment, and Nancy rippled a helpless " Oh, Nora I " 
— but the Count's eyes bulged. He brushed his 
moustache up excitedly with both hands, and 
finally exclaimed: 
* "I know nothing of the customs of your coun- 
try; surely a young girl — alone " — He shrugged 
with dismayed horror. 

Nora regarded him coldly. " Naturally my 
maid would travel with me," she said, " and my 
cousin and his wife could meet me at Naples." 

" Don't be absurd, Nora," broke in Miss 
Livingston, with a gesture of helpless irritation; 
" you know perfectly well if you've made up your 
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mind to go, we'll all go too, but I must say I 
should think you'd feel some responsibility taking 
us to a country where earthquakes and volcanoes 
and bandit murders and all sorts of horrors are 
happening every day." 

" I've always thought I'd love to meet a 
bandit," said Nora flippantly, ignoring the antag- 
onism of her aunt's voice. 

" My grandfather was a Sicilian bandit," an- 
nounced Count Raventloe, " on the maternal side. 
I am sorry I do not inherit his — ah — pro- 
pensities." He made his inevitable little bow to 
Nora, who flushed vividly. 

The remembrance of the garden at Ouchy had 
suddenly flashed before her, and that scene which 
until this moment had seemed like the weird night- 
mare of some far past existence — " Miss Lang- 
don, do you know that my grandfather was a 
Sicilian? Some day" — Could he have once 
said those words to her? She saw again his pale 
intensity, his melodramatic manner, the broad, 
light Teutonic face with its southern exaggeration, 
which in these days was so carefully hidden. In- 
voluntarily she glanced up. Philip was gazing 
at her. Why did he look so odd? Yes — of 
course — he was remembering those words too — 
he had read them in — she flushed, and under 
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lowered lashes her eyes sought her wide lynx muff 
on a chair by the door. No tell-tale edge pro- 
truded, but at the same moment she saw Philip 
look at the centre table, then their glances neared 
each other and met. To her surprise, there was 
an expression of amused triumph on his face. 
Suddenly she realised two things — that he knew 
she had taken the Secret Book, and that he was 
glad. 

" Oh, Count Raventloe," she heard Nancy ex- 
claim, as she turned to hide her confusion, " was 
he really a bandit? How perfectly lovely 1 Do 
tell us about it." 

Count Raventloe laughed. He had a pleasant 
laugh, deep and full-toned, but his self-conscious- 
ness so excluded humour that the sound of it was 
rare. 

" It would seem queer in this so — cosey — 
room, with all you light-hearted people," he 
said. 

The touch of amusement still lingered in his 
voice, but his blue eyes flashed with true Sicilian 
fire as he spoke, and to Nancy the ends of his 
moustache looked entrancingly fierce. 

She shuddered delightedly. ** Oh, I can hardly 
wait to hear," she said, jumping up and down in 
her chair; '' please tell us something really blood- 
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curdling. We'll all sit round by the fire and — 
yes, turn out the lights, Tom 1 Come, Miss 
Livingston 1 Come, Mamma 1 " 

She sprang up and moved the chairs in a small 
semi-circle around the grate of coals, and Tom 
clicked out the electricity. 

Miss Livingston shuddered; her dark eyes 
glowed in the firelight. 

" This is thrilling," she exclaimed. " Now, 
Count Raventloe, gehcn sie weiter 1 " 

Nora sat opposite Philip ; he could see the sweep 
of her hair and lashes, dark against her skin. He 
settled himself contentedly. Nancy and Tom, 
near by, looked at each other and smiled. The 
Count began : 

" My family on my father's side have been 
Counts of Raventloe since the days of the barons. 
At that time they no doubt plundered and robbed, 
as did all their contemporaries. Since then they 
have been — what is it you say — exemplary 1 " 
He smiled into the fire, brushing up his moustache 
with a musing touch. He seemed for a moment 
to forget his audience, then with a start continued : 
" We come now to the other side, to my Sicilian 
grandfather -^ the bandit — another name for 
robber baron — another name for your own kings 
of finance." He shrugged. "What will you? 
Is it better to plunder and rob for the sake of cold 
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metal, or for the sake of a woman — eine geliiste 
schatzchen? " His voice fell as it slipped into his 
own language; the words seemed to drop out 
unawares, and sent a sort of thrill through the 
dark silence. 

Nancy made an involuntary movement towards 
Tom; a faint sigh came from Miss Livingston's 
corner. 

"Go on," she breathed softly; "we arc, wait- 
ing 1" 

" It is of this last robbery that I will tell you," 
resumed the Count, with the quaint abruptness 
which alone betrayed that he was speaking in a 
foreign tongue. " My grandmother was making 
a visit to the German Consul at Palermo in the 
early part of the last century. He had a villa 
there for the season, and his wife entertained 
many of our people. It was at the time when 
outlawry was at its height. A company of ban- 
dits, living some fifteen miles from the city, prac- 
tically controlled it. No official was high enough 
to brave their displeasure. They made frequent 
assaults on travellers or even on people in their 
homes, but were never punished, and in fact only 
most feeble attempts were made for their capture. 

" One day my grandmother was strolling through 
the gardens of the consulate. She has told me 
of this scene herself." 
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The Count leaned forward, and his brilliant 
eyes seemed to be visualising the past. 

" She was dressed in white, with a long chain 
of coral of palest pink, and bracelets and brooch 
of the same; In her hair a high comb. And as 
she wandered among the great palms, a patch of 
white against all this southern luxuriance of foli- 
age, she scanned the gardens idly for a flower. 

"A huge bed of roses attracted her; in its 
centre was a bush of rosalacte — what you call 
those of a pink colour. She hesitated; the 
thorns were thick, and her dress most delicate. 

" Suddenly, from out the shadows of an 
oleander, a dark form appeared. It was a man, 
cloaked and spurred. Without looking at her, he 
strode through the bed of innocent buds, crushing 
and mutilating them, until he came to the 
rosalacte. Then he stooped, picked the pink 
flower she had coveted, and making his way back 
to her again, swept his hat off in a low deferential 
bow. 

" As his eyes met hers, she felt a curious thrill 
of fear. They were dark and very piercing. He 
held out the bud — * Santa Rosalia,' he said, mak- 
ing a rapid gesture of reverence which Sicilians 
give to their favourite saints, ' salute 1 ' She took 
the flower vaguely, as though hypnotised into do- 
ing it, holding out her hand, not daring to look 
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up again. Finally, with a great effort, she raised 
her eyes — he was gone. 

" A few days later, an excursion to Monte 
Pellegrino was planned. This is a mountain just 
outside of Palermo, where lies the chapel of Santa 
Rosalia hewn from the rock. At mention of the 
Saint's name my grandmother had blushed 
strangely, and at first refused to go, but after- 
wards was persuaded. 

" They climbed the steep hill on donkeys, with 
guides at their elbows. The afternoon was most 
beautiful, and they lingered on the summit to watch 
the pageant of the setting sun. 

" My grandmother has described to me what 
followed. 

" Down through the golden dusk they de- 
scended slowly, her companions ahead, she still 
lingering to watch the brilliant west. The atmos- 
phere, clear and with the light coolness of evening 
pervading it, was musically broken by the chime 
of many bells. The goats were descending to 
their evening milking; and as they trotted down 
the road, the little kids cavorting about them, 
the bells at their throat jingled a gay accompani- 
ment. Suddenly she saw her guide turn, make a 
mysterious sign and jump over the low stone par- 
apet near by. This startled her out of her dreamy 
mood, and she grasped the quiet donkey's reins 
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more tightly. Far below, her companions were 
trotting towards the foot of the hill. She was 
about to call out, when a gentle hand covered her 
mouth and a shadow seemed to fall on her eyes, 
obscuring all light. Then she felt herself lifted 
off the donkey, and a deep voice whispered, 
' Salute, Santa Rosalia 1 ' She struggled fiercely, 
but the iron arms only tightened about her. The 
bells of the herds came to her in her dark prison, 
the sound muffled and strangely blended with the 
throbs of the heart under her ear. 

" Then came damp coolness, a lifting of the 
bandage. She was in the chapel of Santa Rosalia. 
Its walls of wet moss surrounded her. She was 
close to the altar, and near her lay the marble 
figure of the Saint, its beautifully modelled arms 
helpless to save her, its quiet face strangely at 
peace. Then she heard the voice again. It was 
very gentle, but its words were terrible. Through 
her dazed brain their meaning slowly came to her. 
A priest waited at the altar; she was to repeat 
certain words after him; if she failed to do this, 
the German Consulate would be in ashes by night 
and all its household killed. 

" A sort of protest from the altar, and a black- 
robed priest beseeching mercy, startled her into 
sudden dazed acquiescence. 

" By her side stood the stranger whose deep 
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voice and mysterious brilliant eyes had first awak- 
ened her from dreaming girlhood. 

" She repeated the solemn words, her eyes upon 
him, almost hypnotised, her voice faint. 

" Afterwards, at the church door, she made an- 
other frantic effort for liberty; but the iron arms 
held her tenderly, and the voice at her ear — a 
voice like the golden evening surrounding them — 
whispered, * Santa Rosalia, have no fear ; heaven 
and my men themselves shall guard you from me 
till love opens the way — and then — then ^ — not 
heaven itself shall take you from my shelter 1 ' " 

Count Raventloe ceased speaking. His voice, 
not unlike the golden tones of his outlaw ancestor, 
had worked its magic upon his listeners. 

The room was very still, the atmosphere sur- 
charged. Philip's eyes, which had never left the 
face of the girl opposite to him, saw its deeply 
shadowed lashes stir, then lift themselves. Her 
eyes flashed deep into his. He almost thought 
they spoke — " Take me if you can, but I warn 
you I shall fight until the last breath." 

A sudden boundless feeling of power came over 
him. He met the challenge in her eyes until her 
straight lashes fell, then lifted again, resuming 
the battle. The atmosphere between them be- 
came electric, breathless, and still the inner war- 
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fare raged. They were utterly oblivious of the 
others. 

Suddenly Nancy gave a little nervous laugh. 
Something seemed to snap. 

Nora rose and mechanically took a bit of cake 
from the basket, then strolled to the window. 
Philip looked towards the Count enthusiastically. 

** That is a wonderful story, Count Raventloe," 
he exclaimed. " You should have been one of 
the old minne-singers, going from house to house 
with a thrilling tale. Jovel I felt as though 
I were actually there myself 1 " 

" Corking old ancestor of yours," said Tom. 

"But how did he manage it all?" broke in 
Mrs. Farrington practically. 

Miss Livingston held up her slim hand — 
"Don't!" she pleaded, "don't spoil it with de- 
tail." 

CHAPTER IX 

TOUCHES of early spring lightened the 
grey Dresden atmosphere with a piercing 
sweetness difficult to bear. Like small 
points of flame they invaded the recesses of hu- 
manity, and caused a riot of heart akin to the 
breaking out of tulips and daffodils and gay spring 
flowers which filled the windows and fields about 
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the city itself. Philip felt it and responded ecstat- 
ically, his whole nature rising to the universal swell 
of sap and bud. His love surged through the 
universe, making it his own. His heart sang, and 
lavished itself in a shower of gay spring flowers 
at the shrine of his divinity. The conscious and 
critical self of him sank to oblivion. He was 
afraid of nothing — even sentimentality 1 In this 
mood he would have cocked his red Florentine 
rose in his buttonhole and stridden along the 
Lungarno unawares, instead of casting it away, 
as he had done before in that first chapter of his 
love. 

And to Nora, this new impetuous lover, un- 
daunted by all her armour of defence, was ter- 
rible. 

Even like the spring itself, he seemed to pene- 
trate her coat of mail, though it had been carefully 
linked and forged out of the strongest steel of 
her nature. Her helplessness appalled her. She 
found she could not maintain her cold indifference 
even outwardly. When he was near, she felt soft 
traitorous lights springing to her eyes in spite of 
herself, and his responsive flashes pierced slowly 
and tumultuously down through strange outer 
thrills of warmth to some central fire within. At 
other times it was her clear skin which betrayed 
her. Her colour inevitably rose if he appeared 
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unexpectedly, and when he spoke to her the deli- 
cate pink deepened and deepened until its flood 
seemed to reach her very temples, and she felt her 
eyes suffuse with some dreadful telltale light, which 
even her lowered lashes could not hide from him. 
And yet a veil of reserve, though stirring with 
the first breath of love, still hung unlifted between 
them. The time was not yet ripe. 



" I suppose you know, Mr. Bradford, why I've 
organised this horrible sight-seeing party ? " 

Tom looked at his companion with a rather 
stupid air. The truth was that her whole person- 
ality had so absorbed him that he had hardly 
heard her gay chatter, as they sauntered slowly 
towards the Emperor's palace. 

" What do you mean? " he said, not taking his 
eyes off her, and longing madly to brush up a 
little curl which had strayed from the shell comb 
at. the back of her head. 

She wheeled about and faced him. " How dare 
you not listen to what I'm talking about?" she 
asked. " Do you suppose I don't realise that for 
the last ten minutes you haven't heard a word 
I've said?" 

The blunt, helpless look which she knew so 
well came to his face again. 
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" Your hair is coming down," he muttered. 

Then their eyes met, and both burst into 
laughter. 

" Do you remember the day at Vallombrosa? " 
she asked, while she deftly caught the curl back 
into place and eyed him demurely. " You said 
the same thing then 1 " 

" Yes; and I also remember that evening on the 
roof-garden — afterwards." 

She looked off at this, and her laughing lips 
grew serious. 

"Well?" 

" From that day to this you have done nothing 
but torment me 1 " 

" Tom 1 " 

She looked at him now, her blue eyes honest in 
their surprise and reproach. Her cheeks grew 
very red, and she walked on rapidly. They were 
nearing the palace, and the band in the court- 
yard could be heard faintly through the busy hum 
of the streets. Tom glanced backwards. Miss 
Livingston and Count Raventloe, who had started 
out with them, were far behind. 

" Nancy," he said seriously, but with the usual 
chronic twinkle lighting his eyes, " I'm about to 
propose to you for the twenty-seventh time. But 
now I'm not going to ask for ' yes ' or ' no ' as 
an answer. Instead Fm going to put three ques- 
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tions to you, and on their answers I'll know my 
fate." 

She looked at him with astonished curiosity, her 
expression still vaguely annoyed at what he had 
said to her before. 

" Oh, very well. But I can't see that we are 
ever going to understand each other 1 " 

" Just one thing : promise not to twist and 
turn my meaning — promise to give straight an- 
swers." 

She smiled, her face glowing with honest love- 
liness. " Here's my hand on it, yOu queer old 
fellow." Their fingers touched and parted. 
Then he began: 

" In the first place, why did your whole mood 
change that night on the roof-garden the moment 
I told you that Philip followed you from the 
Uffizi because he thought perhaps you were his 
book heroine? In the second, why did you rush 
off from Florence without even saying good-bye to 
me? Was it because you thought I was too in- 
fernally cheeky making love to you that night be- 
fore you left — because you wanted to teach me 
a lesson — or because Philip — " 

Nancy gave one furious look at him, the colour 
flooding her face, and then marched on militantly. 
She made a smothered exclamation he could not 
hear, and then, just as his heart was thudding 
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swiftly down, down to his boots, her irresistible 
childish laugh rang out. 

" Oh, you, you, you 1 " she exclaimed. " If it 
wasn't for those twenty-seven past offers you say 
you've made, I wouldn't confess even now. Do 
you want to throw my pride in the dust just so 
that you can trample on it with your great clumsy 
feet ? Very well — so be it ! — My mood changed 
at the psychological moment you speak of simply 
because before that I had been foolish enough to 
believe that you followed me on my own insignifi- 
cant account." She looked at him savagely, her 
blue eyes daggers of indignation. " Now for the 
second — why did I leave Florence so abruptly 
the next morning without even a good-byd? So 
you must know that too ? Well, sir, I left for the 
simple reason that I said to myself, ' If his dear 
friend Philip Austin, for whom he would sacrifice 
anything — anybody — makes it his mission to go 
around the world hunting for a mere silly abstrac- 
tion, we'll see if he himself has ardour enough to 
do likewise for the girl he — pretends to love." 

Tom looked at her, as she ceased speaking, with 
the stupid awed expression which he always had 
when she flung at him flagrant facts that took time 
to assimilate before he could believe them. 

*' Number three?" she chanted resignedly. 

Tom forged ahead with his prearranged pro- 
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gramme, his mind at the same time pondering 
back over what she had said. 

" That time at the Consul's tea, truly Nancy, 
which was it? Was it Philip you were so glad 
to see? I know I felt terribly out of it — you 
two seemed so engrossed — " 

The girl laughed scornfully. " Why, you're 
positively obsessed, you great goose," she ex- 
claimed. " That one little sprint of flirtation on 
Mr. Austin's part was simply a petticoat mood. 
You all have it once in a while; then it's a girl, 
any girl, not the girl that counts; and as for me 
— oh, Tom, Tom 1 " She looked at him, and the 
lovely colour spread over her face. ** You didn't 
go round the world for me; but you did search, 
didn't you, and at last you found me. After that 
it was hard to keep up being angry ! " 

Tom looked at her miserably; the light of joy 
which had been gradually flooding his eyes died 
out, and his round boyish face paled. 

"Oh, Nancy!" he exclaimed, and swallowed 
hard. Here was the test for that rare honesty 
which had so firm a lodging-place in his easy- 
going nature. " Nancy dear, I didn't follow you 
to Dresden. It just happened. Can you forgive 
me?" 

He hardly dared look up at her. When he did, 
to his utter surprise, instead of the wayward, pro- 
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yoking anger he expected to see there, a wave of 
tenderness met his anxious gaze. 

*' You old dear 1 " she exclaimed breathlessly. 
" I've a great mind to — right here in this public 
street " — Her eyes completed the sentence, and 
then with a little broken laugh she turned and 
fled back to Miss Livingston. 

While Tom had been coming to a slow but 
gradually sure realisation that Nancy actually 
cared for him and had always done so, the spring 
atmosphere had also been working on their elders 
behind them. 

The day was delicious, softly content, and luxu- 
riating in its own warm stillness. Though earliest 
April, it might have been June. It was a morn- 
ing when past and future retreat to obscurity, and 
the actual present moment gathers the whole of life 
into itself. 

Count Raventloe noted with stolid pleasure the 
light spring of his companion's step, her erect head 
and glowing cheeks. He forgot that pained pride 
which gnawed at his heart these days whenever 
he thought of Nora, and allowed himself a dis- 
tinct enjoyment in the even pace of step and mood 
with this curious woman. She interested him 
always. With her he felt that wonderful limitless 
self-assur»nc? wKjch had buoyed him up through 
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life. He knew that a glance from his bold mas- 
culine eye would always tell upon her; he had a 
distinct impression that even his voice caused flut- 
tering withdrawals, a series of timid reserves 
within her, which he had only to pursue to break 
down ultimately. 

And as his love of power and love of self surged 
through him, he felt a sudden impulse of devotion 
towards her, a hardening of his pulses as he 
thought of Nora. 

And his companion? She, too, was under the 
spell of the day. The old youthful sentimentality 
was springing up within her — that love of mas- 
culine proximity, which it seemed would never 
wholly depart. 

Out of the comer of her eye she caught a 
glimpse of the big, stiflly held shoulders beside her, 
the aggressive ends of the militant moustache, and 
now and then a gleam under the heavy brows, 
flashing in her direction. 

Had she been one of those rare women who do 
not deny, but simply ignore time, with an all-em- 
bracing attual youth which disarms criticism, her 
charm would have been great. But, curiously 
enough, nature had steadily pursued its inexorable 
way with this woman in all directions but that of 
the heart. Soul and brain had narrowed and 

petrified T^^ithio. the boundaries of middle age^ 
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making her outlook entirely that of her contem- 
poraries, save for the one strange difference. Thus 
her vagaries appeared affected and curiously flip- 
pant, and their pathetic sincerity quite eluded the 
onlooker. 

Instead of being the great fault of her nature, 
this youthful fire was the one point of flame high 
above the other mediocre qualities surrounding it, 
which might redeem the whole. It could have 
lavished itself in the high altitude of a selfless 
devotion ; but now, starved and always seeking, it 
seemed a mere artificial part of her dignified be- 
ing, instead of, what it actually was, the unerring 
signal of her dependence. 

As she walked now, tall, erect and unyielding, 
her bearing almost Puritanic in its general aloof- 
ness, her heart throbbed unevenly and her eyes 
shone. But suddenly a little shivering change 
came over her face. Her companion looked at 
her curiously, then followed her gaze which had 
passed him, and was now glued in a horrible fas- 
cination to the shop window they were ap- 
proaching. He had a curious feeling that this 
had all happened before. Then suddenly he re- 
membered. He saw himself at that same shop 
window, where he had stopped to choose his even- 
ing meal one day now months ago. He saw her 
hurrying figure, remembered with a little pang of 
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pain that he had thought she was her niece — 
had hurried after her. Then came, too, the re- 
membrance of how she had puzzled him during 
that walk, how her sudden aloofness had piqued 
him into interest. 

He looked at her now keenly — yes, the same 
expression was in her face. 

Then he laughed the full rich laugh, which was 
the most attractive part of him. 

" What is it? " he said soothingly, as though to 
a child, feeling that he had transgressed, but at 
the same time conscious of his power. 

She raised her head high and walked on, 
offended at his tone, offended also at the remem- 
brance of his gaze at that same butcher's window. 
He noted her carriage with approval — what an 
aristocrat she was — he had no idea they bred 
such as these in America. 

"What is it?" he said again, this time more 
gently, with a touch of appeal in his voice. 

She looked at him in angry bewilderment, but 
his eyes compelled her. 

" No," she said, as though they had actually 
spoken, " I won't — I can't tell you — I couldn't 
put it into words." 

He scrutinised her closely, then he walked on 
swinging his cane and pulling the ends of his mous- 
toch^ with vehemewe. 
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Finally he laughed again, and in that laugh the 
consciousness of his power betrayed itself. A 
startled colour dyed his companion's face, and she 
cast a timid glance at him. 

" Miss Livingston, I have solved the puzzle," 
he said. His brows contracted, and from under 
them he shot out one of his most flashing looks. 
** And all I can say is that — man is man — half 
brute — half angel — equally sincere in both ca- 
pacities." 

She looked at him, her eyes round and startled. 
How had he pieced together all her thoughts, bet- 
ter than she had herself? 

His expression still held her. " Do you hate 
me? " he asked, exultation in his tone, even as he 
noted her delicate shrinking away. 

Her eyes flashed up at him suddenly. It was 
their first acknowledged betrayal to man in all 
these years. 

At that moment Nancy came swiftly towards 
them, with Tom following in the rear. 

As they all neared the palace, the strains of a 
march burst out from the courtyard and engulfed 
them in sound. Miss Livingston's hands went up 
ta her ears involuntarily, but Nancy, with an irre- 
sistible whirl on one toe, almost danced in front 
of them. 

" Did you ever hear such perfect time ? " she 
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exclaimed ecstatically. " Oh, Tom, what shall I 
do? Feel this wonderful spring air. I'm off my 
head with it, and this music — it's doing some- 
thing to my feet — they've got to answer it. In 
another moment I shall — prance! '' 

Her piquant face sparkled with excitement ; one 
hand was uplifted, commanding Tom to absorb 
it all as she was doing, and her little foot peeped 
out from under her skirt, poised for action. Miss 
Livingston overheard the last words, and looked 
at the Count appealingly. 

" I know her; she'll do it," she said in despair, 
glancing round at the knots of people gathered to 
hear the famous band, and bowing here and there 
absently. " Oh, please get her away." 

The Count, his artistic sense charmed with the 
tableau vivant, the elf-like pretty girl swaying with 
a half wild grace, and the man beside her, openly 
showing his plight, was nevertheless annoyed to 
the depths of his stiff German soul at this con- 
spicuous exhibition. He drew close to the girl 
hurriedly. 

** Dear Miss Farrington," he exclaimed, tug- 
ging at his moustache, " you are far too pretty 
to do original things like this. See, they are 
already noticing." 

For answer, she lifted her arms, crooking the 
left elbow and holding the other out to him. 
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" Just one little two-step," she pleaded demurely. 
" See, everyone is looking now; we shall be car- 
tooned in the Fliegende Blatter to-morrow. 
Come 1 " 

The band whirled out a grand finale, even as the 
Count backed away horrified; then Nancy skipped 
off with a mischievous laugh, Tom following, 
towards the castle. 

Once inside, there was no doubt as to who was 
master of the situation. With a bulk of detail 
not rivalled by any guide from Cook's, Count Ra- 
ventloe led them from room to room, explaining, 
pausing over some bit of furniture to describe 
his personal relation to it, showing them intimate 
glimpses of royalty, until Nancy found herself 
giving huge vulgar yawns, and then clapping 
her hands over her mouth in horror, for fear 
they had been noticed. She even held her feet 
demurely down, as they passed through the great 
ballroom with its delicious smooth floor, and ac- 
cepted an artificial corn-flower, " the great Em- 
peror's favourite," culled from his inner sanctum, 
with due humility. 

At last, when all had been seen and they moved 
out into the open again, Nancy drew a long lux- 
urious sigh of relief. 

" Tons dropped off me, dear, as I left that door- 
way," she whispered, an absurd relief in her tone. 
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" If we had stayed there much longer I should 
have been dragged to the floor by my own weight 
•Really I could hardly lift my feet. I know I was 
getting the sleeping sickness or something like 
that. Did you see me yawn? " 

Tom let out one of his guffaws. The court- 
yard was empty now, save for the mechanical 
figures of the sentinels in their boxes and the in- 
evitable marching guard, and their laughter rang 
out unrepressed. 

" Why under the sun did you come then ? " he 
asked curiously. 

" That's what I began to tell you so long ago, 
stupid. Why, of course, to give your beloved 
Philip Austin a chance. I've even sent Mamma 
off to the dressmaker's. Now — we'll seel " 



CHAPTER X 

NORA sat by the open window, relaxed and 
idle. Her face was pale, the usual del- 
icate curves of her figure seemed less 
rounded than before. There was a curious atmos- 
phere of aloofness about her, as though she were 
almost detached from her every-day life, as though 
her hold upon it was so slight that any sudden 
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shock, any unexpected assault of the actual, would 
snatch her quite away from the hard world of 
reality. 

As she sat there, she drew in a light breath of 
relief. 

How restful it was to have the family all away, 
to feel that she could let her mood wander undis- 
turbed, with no chance of a look caught to be 
analysed, or an expression commented on by the 
others after she had left the room. She knew 
that they all watched her now; that they all won- 
dered what the outcome of her long battle with 
Philip would be. 

Where in these days was her high serenity, her 
aloofness from life? What had these strange 
feelings within her to do with love as she had pic- 
tured it? She leaned back in her chair now and 
sighed deeply, closing her eyes. The breeze 
wafted deep breaths across her from the daffodils 
on the window-sill, fragrant and lightly warm. 
Her hands dropped to the arms of the chair. 
There was a helplessness in her whole pose 
strangely pathetic. Suddenly she stirred rest- 
lessly; a page in her diary stood before her as 
though she had written it but yesterday, and yet 
she had not even opened the book since her repos- 
session of it. Out from her wandering thoughts 
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sprang the vivid remembrance of her words at 
Ouchy, when sitting alone on the bench by the 
lake. 

She had written then, *' I muse and muse here 
until facts become dreams and dreams facts. Am 
I a mere idler in a world of vague theories, I 
wonder? Perhaps — and yet the call of that 
world is too strong for me to forget it if I would. 

" The farthest of these wonderful peaks, white 
and glowing in the distance, is only the first sentry 
which guards my secret, hidden even from myself. 
Beyond that, beyond thought, it rests — and waits 

— for what ? 

" I stand veiled and ready, and when the call 
shapes itself into words I must go. But the voice 

— the voice — which will it be ? — grief's ? — 
ambition's? — love's? " 

She remembered how, after writing that, she 
had mused on, scarcely conscious of time and place. 

— Yes; she had pictured a lover coming to her 
across the mountains. But it had been with 
hushed and silent feet, and he and she had even 
met in her fancy, eyes dwelling in eyes, quietly, 
but unafraid, while within her had surged a sud- 
den power, a feeling that the world and heaven 
were hers. In that moment she could have writ- 
ten an epic, ruled a kingdom or gone willingly to 
some unimagined sacrifice. Now ! — She sat up 
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very straight, and the blood surged hotly across 
her face. Now she was a mere chaos of unex- 
pected happenings. The high ground af her im- 
maculate girlhood had given way under her feet; 
she seemed to be struggling in some tempestuous 
ocean, with a treacherous undertow carrying her 
always farther from the shore, and nearer — 
nearer — 

With a sudden high lift of head, she drew the 
veil of reserve more closely about her spirit, barring 
it even from her own thought. Then through her 
vague, rebellious consciousness a quick ring of 
hoofs seemed to shatter her dream world. She 
looked out of the window, and there, close to her, 
his horse sharply reined in, was Philip Austin, hat 
in hand. 

** I'm coming in, if I may," he said. " FU just 
put the horse up at the stable — won't be five min- 
utes." Then he was gone. 

She took an involuntary step towards the win- 
dow. What was the necromancy which made him 
appear at the very moment she had shut even the 
thought of him away from her ? Then suddenly, 
as she leaned out over the daffodils, a riot of fra- 
grance swept up to her, caught by a wandering 
wind. She looked beyond at the far pale skies, 
blue and infinitely dreamy in the distance, and 
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suddenly her eyes filled. She held out her arms 
with impulsive abandon. 

" Yes," she murmured vaguely, " I could even 
reach you to-day." Then with a quick bend she 
buried her face in the daffodils, *' And you — 
and you — " she whispered. 

As she raised her head, she was like some deli- 
cate spring bloom herself, infinitely fresh and 
young. The pale green of her dress, its long lines 
sheathing her figure, suggested a stem for the 
flower of her face above. She raised her arms 
and clasped them behind her head, sighing 
lightly. 

How long she stood there she did not know; 
she only knew that, when he came, he paused a 
moment in the doorway, glowing from his ride, 
his eyes, as always, seeking hers to probe her mood, 
even before speaking, and then — and then — 

How had her eyes answered his? What had 
happened ? 

Behind her the daffodils were pressing their 
fragrant message upon her ; even the far faint skica 
seemed to wrap her in their haze. Then sud- 
denly she found her hands drawn down and 
held like iron, imprisoned in a throbbing vise. 
Her head drooped back, upwards, upwards, till 
her eyes swam into his. She heard a faint cry. 
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as he bent over her — did it come from him or 
her? She never knew. And then his arms were 
round her; and his face, tender in its reverence, 
drooped towards hers until his lips touched, then 
rested on her own. How long was it? One of 
those eternities we blindly condense into time. 

Too wonderful for its earthly setting, it broke 
into a lower emotion for him as she stirred within 
his arms. 

" You are mine, Nora, at last," he whispered, 
his lips still upon hers; and his arms, until now. 
tender and infinitely gentle, caught her to him, 
lifting her into a sudden fierce embrace. 
She seemed to herself to be gradually dissolving 
into unknown realms of pain; his passionate face 
above hers she did not know. Once more she 
was in that ocean, with its treacherous undertow, 
so remote from her consciousness until lately ; but 
now she seemed to be drifting away from him, 
instead of nearer. 

Then suddenly the cool blue skies wrapped their 
mantle about her again, the daffodils came vaguely, 
very vaguely to her, nodding their yellow heads, 
pursuing her with lightest fragrance — then — 
oblivion. She had fainted In his arms. 
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CHAPTER XI 

HAT evening Nancy wrote a hasty letter 
to Tom Bradford. 



** Oh, Tom, dear old Tom, how glad I am that 
you and I are two commonplace, every-day sort 
of people, not given to heroics. How I love our 
dear little rows and our mimic tornadoes! I am 
hugging them to me now, as I write. — (Not you, 
you bear.) Tm out in the sun again, in my mind's 
eye, and the band is playing, and we are just mak- 
ing up after one of them, and everything is happy 
and dazzling and bright, and yet — do you know 
what I'm doing now ? It's the greatest proof I've 
given you yet that I like you — telling it I mean 1 
Well — crying I Yes, the tears are streaming 
down my face, and I can see my red nose ai^ I look 
down to write, and it's all I can do to keep this 
letter from being soaked by them ^-^ wait a ii»- 
ute — there I I've dashed them away again, and 
as long as I can keep tfainking about you they'll 
stay put, but the moment — oh, Tom I — We're 
going away to-morrow to Sicily, if you please — 
aB of us. Do you remember when we came in 
from our walk yesterday and found Philip dashing 
out of ^e hod9e, and Nora limp on the sofa? 
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Well, she's been that way ever since (except the 
time I'm going to tell you about), like a drooping 
icicle, only there is no chance of her ever melting, 
I'm afraid. At tea, later, she announced tb us 
her royal intentions, her plans for the trip, all the 
time looking so miserable that I couldn't help put- 
ting my arm about her, though I was in a rage; 
and it was the same with Miss Livingston and 
Mamma. *Of course we'll go too,' they said, 
meek as Moses; but I know they were thinking of 
bandits and fl — that's crossed out — don't read 
it, but it's awfully late in the season, you know, 
and they simply overrun everything — I don't 
mean the bandits. 

" So then we began discussing plans, everybody 
arranging, except Nora, who'd driven us all into 
it, and she sat there like a broken lily, or any other 
poetic simile you happen to think of. I could 
hardly wait for hair-brushing time — that's Nora's 
and my special hour, you know. Well, at last it 
came, and I crept to Nora's room and knocked at 
the door with my brush. There wasn't any an- 
swer. I suppose I was frightened and rapped too 
softly. Then I began to think of all sorts of 
awful things, and my heart felt like a * shoot-the- 
chutes ' just as you go down ; but I braced my- 
self and slid the door open. 

** TberQ sat Ngra by her desk, her h^d raised^ 
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looking like some fire-laden prophetess. She. was 
in her rose-coloured wrapper, and her cheeks were 
just the same shade exactly. She looked so alive 
that even her hair seemed like a black angry 
shadow, and under it her eyes blazed at me. 

" * Oh, Nora, please excuse me,' I said; * I'm 
awfully sorry. I did knock, you know 1 * 

'' She continued to gaze past me a moment, then 
she dropped her pen and got up. 

" * You here, Nancy? ' she said, as though she 
had just discovered me. * Isn't it time for bed? ' 

" * Are you sleepy? * I asked sarcastically. 

" She was dying to say * yes,' but even then 
(she's such a stickler for truth) she couldn't. 

" * No,' she answered, suddenly cold as a stone. 

"I sat down and began brushing my hair. I 
brushed and brushed until I began to feel like an 
automaton. It was awful. I didn't dare say a 
word, and yet I was determined not to go until 
I got to the bottom of things. Nora sat there 
gazing into the empty grate (she had dropped into 
a chair opposite) and evidently had forgotten all 
about me. Then I said to myself, * I'll count five 
hundred, and if nothing happens by that time I'll 
speak 1 ' I counted — then I coughed loudly — 
then I dropped my brush with a bang.. It wasn't 
the least bit of use; she just sat there stonily. I 
counted again! This time, as I came to 490, I 
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slowed up, and underneath the counting I kept say- 
ing to myself, * YouVe got to, you've got to, you've 
got to — 491, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 499, 500I ' 

" * Nora I ' I cried, and my voice seemed to 
shoot out like a cannon. I suppose it was partly 
because I was frightened, and partly because she 
seemed so far away. 

'^ She turned and looked at me, and her eyes 
were like shields of steel. But I was in for it now. 

" * Nora,' I wavered, * have you and Philip 
Austin had a row ? ' 

" She looked at me broodingly. * Don't ever 
mention him to me again, Nancy,' she said, her 
voice an icicle. 

"*Why?' 

*' Her lips shut like a vise. I knew by their 
expression that she would never tell me. 

" Then — oh, Tom — what do you think I did ? 
I sprang up and stood over her, and I simply 
blazed I 

" * I know what it is,' I said, * and I'll tell you 
without mincing matters. I'll tell you from the 
beginning. A fine splendid man dared to come 
into your life, Nora Langdon; and just because 
he dared to, without first kneeling like a beggar 
at a shrine (the way all the others do), you have 
been punishing him ever since ; and now ^— now — ' 
I looked at her a moment, and I suddenly realised 
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all the rest — ' now,' I said, * after months of wait- 
ing and hoping and despairing, I believe he has 
dared again in another way. — He took you in his 
arms, Nora, didn't he ? — whether you would or 
no, and he claimed you, as he had a right to do — 
why not? Oh, Nora, don't you see that what we 
women need is selflessness — and faith. We 
don't understand men — we never will. We must 
give ourselves utterly, and they'll look out for us 
always, always.' 

" She smiled down at me wistfully, and her ex- 
pression was so beautiful that I began to feel like 
a presumptuous child. Her eyes were full of tears, 
and as she bent over me, truly Tom, she seemed 
like some wonderful young angel — Israfel, or 
somebody like that. 

" * You don't understand,' she said, her voice 
quivering, * and — oh, Nancy — neither do I — 
neither do 1 1 ' 

" She dropped back in her chair again, and I 
crept out of the room; and here I am now, writing 
you about it, as if you were my mother or brother 
or — Tom, dear Tom, you are all these, and more, 
more, morel 

" Nancy." 

Nora rose slowly and walked towards the desk. 
The dawn was just shimmering through the open 
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window. She stood looking down at a page of 
note-paper, which lay open before her. On it was 
written : 

" I meant what I said this afternoon. Please 
do not ever come near me again. First you tried 
to steal my spirit from me, and now — now — " 

She took the bit of paper in her hand and looked 
off, as if the person who controlled her thoughts 
were actually before her. 

** No one understands," she said, " no one — " 
then suddenly a look of wondering terror came 
over her face, and she caught the paper to her — 
" Only you," she said, her eyes wet and star-like, 
" only you 1 " 



CHAPTER XII 

THAT same night Philip sat before his 
desk, his head on his arms, brooding. 
The long salon was dark, save for 
patches of light from the street, and from a shaded 
lamp at Philip's elbow. The white porcelain stove 
with its bed of coals, gleaming like an eye of flame, 
looked ghostlike in the surrounding darkness; and 
Tom's empty chair, in its usual circle of littered 
papers, cigar stumps and inverted ash-receivers, 
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gave a final dismal touch to the whole. By the 
window a green jar of daffodils, put there as a 
delicate reminder of the house which held her, slept 
the light slumber of flowers, breathing fragrance 
and colour, illusive, yet heavy with suggestion. 

Philip raised his head, and his miserable eyes 
swept the room until they rested on that patch of 
golden bloom. 

After a moment he fumbled absently for a pen, 
his gaze still on the flowers. Drawing a sheet of 
note-paper towards him, he bent over it; a sudden 
passion hastened his pen. 

** Nora," he wrote, " you must, you shall for- 
give me. I have done nothing but what any man 
would have done. For a moment I forgot myself 

— lost my self-control. Yes, I was rough and in- 
considerate. But did I not have cause ? — after 
all these months to have you come to me — of 
your own accord — it drove me mad with joy. 
Nora, you must, you shall forgive me — " 

His pen ceased, he read the tirade of bravado 

— superficial because of the pain it brought him 
to be otherwise — then tore it savagely in many 
pieces. He held his hand over the scrap-basket, 
planning another note, then dropped the bits of 
paper into it as though they scorched him. 

Desperately he took up the pen again. 
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Yes, I am a brute. I can only plead for your 
mercy. I am on my knees to you, praying for one 
look to show you forgive me — Nora, Nora, 
Nora — " 

His head dropped on his arms again; finally he 
looked up dry-eyed and haggard. He felt for 
the note and crushed it in his hand. Then his 
eyes sought the daffodils again, and rested there. 

An hour went by unheeded, the lights from the 
street waned and a chill dawn took their place, 
creeping across the flowers towards Philip. 

At last he took up his pen. His face was pallid 
in the grey light, and yet there was a certain high 
nobility about it, as if in this exalted moment his 
soul itself had swept from its invisible hiding- 
place and hovered in his eyes and in the stern lines 
of suffering about his mouth. He wrote : 

" There is only one thing deeper than my un- 
happiness — my repentance. Words are useless, 
and the fact that what now separates us would be 
incomprehensible to the world only makes it 
harder. 

" You have told me you do not wish to see me 
again — ever. I accept your verdict, and shall 
never come unless you yourself call me, or have 
need of me. 
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** Dear — I know that to you one rough touch, 
one thought or glance even, at variance with the 
high innocence of your spirit, is sacrilege. 

" I have offended, and yet through that very 
offence my love has broken beyond its blind earth- 
liness. 

" Now at last I realise what it must have been 
to you to have a strange eye read, a strange mind 
ponder, your most secret thoughts. 

" This last ruthless act of mine is but a culmina- 
tion of the whole. You, the perfect flower of my 
ideal, have been held and handled all these months 
in my rough grasp. I have pulled aside the petals 
that I might see the golden centre of your heart, 
instead of kneeling with averted eyes. 

** Dear, even now, I must tell you one thing, 
for fear that what I have done may give you wrong 
ideas of life. 

" Love Is made up only of the attributes to 
which your spirit clings. There is no earthly blot 
upon it. It draws into itself all our human emo- 
tions, and rises inevitably until it reaches the very 
boundary of heaven. There it hangs like a star, 
safely in the midst of limitless space. 

" And I, with rough impatience, have tried to 
grasp this star and force it down into my posses- 
sion. But now I realise that I must wait. 

" Perhaps, after a long time, my spirit will 
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grow and shape itself to yours. If that time ever 
comes, Nora, you only can guide me to the stars. 
Remember that; and remember, too, as I have 
said, that until you call me I shall never come to 
you again, unless you ask or need me. 
" Good-night 1 Good-bye 1" 




CHAPTER XIII 

UT Nora clings to me like a helpless 
child. I can't desert her now I " 
It was the first lovers' quarrel, the 
first clash coming on the heels of the engagement. 

Their eyes met, and challenged. Nancy was 
seated on the piano-stool, an isolated island from 
whence she could launch her convictions. Sofas 
were dangerous, even the chairs had arms. What 
she had to say must be said at a distance, not 
where an insidious nearness might gradually lead 
to one of Tom's dangerous appeals. 

It was enough to have to keep him at bay, where 
he stood with only his voice to favour him in the 
battle. 

" But, my dear girl, you know I've got to get 
back to New York to work soon anyway now. I 
should think you might put off your Sicily trip till 
then. You might wait until we sail." Tom's in- 
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flection almost approached irritation. ** Don't you 
see that she has brought the whole thing on her- 
self? Why should you and I have to pay for her 
— her — extraordinary whims ? " 

Nancy bit her lip, her brows drawn down, her 
thoughts burrowing In strange channels. 

At last she said: 

" Well, I'm not much of a philosopher, Tom, 
and I'm no good at all at putting thoughts into 
words, but it seems to me that life's made up of 
just that. Somebody's got to pay for all the 
whims and blunders, and if the people who commit 
them don't, or won't, somebody else must." She 
laughed a queer little puzzled laugh, half timid, 
half pleased at this new flight of hers into the 
ethicaL 

" Nora's spiritually bankrupt just now," she ex- 
plained, " so I've got to supply her from my 
meagre account, just as you'd supply your beloved 
Philip with an actual loan if he happened to be 
in a tight place. Don't you see? " 

She looked up at him, her eyes sparkling with 
something more than laughter. 

''You darling!" he said, and made a sudden 
stride towards the piano; but she stopped him, 
with both hands raised, as though to push him 
away. He paused abruptly, a hurt expression 
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creeping over his face, and with an involuntary 
impulse her arms went out to him. 

" Oh, Tom, dear Tom," she said, her voice with 
its wistful lilt sending its sweetness through him; 
** don't you see? We're so rich, so terribly rich 
just now, here's our chance to pay a little of our 
debt to — to the gods, and Nora's debt too." 

" But it means you've got to leave me, and your 
mother told me herself she would stay here until 
we sailed if you wanted to I " Tom was slowly 
coming up to the situation — just a little behind- 
hand as usual. Nancy saw the weakening, never- 
theless, and her eyes filled. It was an appeal even 
more forcible than her words. This time Tom 
did not stop until he had her hands in his. " Of 
course I see, dear," he said. " You must have 
known I understood, but it's so devilish hard ! " 
He crushed the slim hands, as he spoke, unthink- 
ingly. 

" You bear, you're always hurting me," Nancy 
laughed through her tears, pulling her hands 
away and giving a little twirl on the piano-stool. 

" Well, that's settled ! " she said, with a sigh 
of dismal relief. 

She looked up at him dolefully, then a sudden 
angry light filled her eyes. Now that the sacrifice 
was made, she could afford a fling. 
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" There is just one truly outrageous thing about 
Nora," she said, " and that's her pride 1 I've 
seen it make her do all sorts of crazy things. 
Now you know — I hate to say It — but she really 
has a tremendous interest and liking for that old 
automaton, Count Raventloe; and some day, in 
one of these moods of hers, I'm horribly afraid 
she may accept him." 

" Hold on, Nance. I'm not very keen over the 
lady myself just now, but isn't it ' going some ' 
to say she'd accept a man just because she hap- 
pened to be in a mood? Besides — I don't see 
what you're driving at anyway — where does the 
pride come in ? '* 

"Silly old bat — where doesn't it? Do you 
mean to say you haven't seen it sticking out all 
over her whenever Philip is even mentioned? " 

" But you weren't talking about Philip now — 
you were — " 

" Oh dear, oh dear, I believe you are just try- 
ing to be stupid to aggravate me." 

She jumped up and, taking him by the shoulders, 
gave him a vigorous shake. 

** Now listen," she said, leaning over him until 
her merry eyes came close to his own. 

" This is the tale that Nance built. This is the 
point that lay in the tale that Nance built. 
Philip's the man that made the pride that made 
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the mood that lay In the tale that Nance built. He 
made the pride that made the mood that grasps 
the Count, which shows the point that lay in the 
house that Nance built." 

By this time they were both reduced to the de- 
liciously absurd state only really understood by 
lovers and children. 

But suddenly, out of this merriment, Nancy's 
gravity appeared again, though her lashes were 
still winking away tears of laughter. 

** Do you remember the end of the silly old 
talc? " she said. " I must see that the * maiden, 
all forlorn,' marries our Philip, * so tattered and 
torn 1 ' Oh dear me — Fm such a little idiot ; 
but it's better to be this way than tragic, isn't it? 
Tom, we've got to play the game 1 " 

She gave his hand a hot little squeeze. 

** I must stand by Nora now, and keep her 
headed in the right direction — don't you see ? " 
She looked at him, her eyes brave, but her lips 
trembling in spite of herself. Then she said hur- 
riedly, " Oh, Tom, please — don't stay any longer 
— good-bye I " 
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CHAPTER XIV 

ONE heavy week passed, a funeral proces- 
sion of days, given over to brooding. 
Tom, weighed down by sympathy, 
was as sombre as Philip himself, and even the re- 
membrance of that last farewell call of his on 
Nancy, when she had given him such delicious 
glimpses of her nature through sunshine and 
through tears, was now clouded by melancholy. 
It seemed months instead of only a week since she 
and the others had left for Sicily. 

To-morrow Dresden itself would be a haunting 
memory of the past. 

Philip glanced about the apartment wearily. 
The bedrooms were already bare, and the long 
salon littered with boxes and bags. They were to 
sail from Cherbourg in just a week, and expected 
to start for Paris on the following day. Patrick 
slid here and there amongst the confusion, with 
almost uncanny noiselessness. He appeared to be 
continually doing something, and yet to Philip 
there seemed absolutely nothing left to do. 

As he stood there in the midst of this blank 
confusion, Patrick vigilantly ready, should he sug- 
gest even by a slight movement some need, it 
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was almost a relief to his nerves suddenly to hear 
voices and footsteps approaching the door. 

" Hello, Phil, old man," came Tom's hearty 
voice from the hall; " I've got our tickets to Paris, 
and brought a visitor to send us off with a * bon 
voyage.' " 

As he spoke he came into the room with Count 
Raventloe. Patrick, unnoticed, stood holding the 
door open. 

As his alert glance travelled to the Count, it 
suddenly became transfixed. He shivered, a long 
slow shiver, then stood rigid, like a beagle on 
leash. His eyes, fixed on the German, were almost 
clairvoyant In their gaze. Standing there half 
hidden by the door, no one even now noticed his 
strange behaviour. 

Philip came forward with a laughing apology 
for the confusion of the room, and the three men 
sat down uncomfortably, the physical disorder of 
things seeming to add a final touch to the con- 
straint of the situation. 

The offering of cigarettes and cigars, the search 
for matches, the final deliberation of the first puff, 
helped to fill in the awkwardness; then the Count 
spoke. 

He looked directly at Philip, and there was a 
strange gleam in his eyes. 

" Yes," he said, " I come to wish you ' bon 
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voyage ' — and my wishes arc from the heart." 

He made one of his foreign little bows, then 
stiffened into military straightness again. " Mr. 
Bradford tells me that you will be on the ocean 
by this time next weekl " At the words, a quick 
gleam of exultation rose in his eyes, hidden by an 
immediate lowering of the pale lashes. He 
paused, with one of those curious pregnant silences 
of his, then went on : " But I, too, must be given 
a ' bon voyage.' " — Again the pause — then : 

** I leave for Sicily to-morrow 1 " 

This time the silence was almost like a thunder- 
storm, it was so full of electric disturbance. No 
noisy clashing of forces could have been more 
loudly expressive. Tom glanced at Philip, his 
heart thumping unsteadily. How would he take 
it? 

He took it with the apparent indifference which 
his pride demanded of him. 

" Really? This is news to me." His face was 
pale, but his eyes met his rival's with a level in- 
scrutability. 

Then suddenly, in the midst of the tense situa- 
tion, he smiled. A minute advantage had come to 
him in the hidden warfare. 

" How odd — your cigar is out. Count Ravent- 
loe," he said. " Do have another, unless you dis- 
like this brand." 
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The Count bit his large lips, but his hand had 
gone towards the cigar case before he took in the 
significance of what Philip said. 

There was no help for it. He realised savagely 
that his unsmoked cigar, forgotten and tightly 
clenched, had betrayed his hidden tensity of feel- 
ing, even while he tried to cloak that feeling with 
indifference. 

He extracted another from the case with elab- 
orate carefulness. 

" Entschuldigen sie mich," he said absently. 
Then with a start, coming back to his surroundings 
— " Do not think me an ignoramus — the brand 
Is delicious, of course 1 " 

In the meantime Philip was looking around for 
the box of matches. He wondered vaguely what 
had become of Patrick, and why he had not 
brought the table with its brass smoking-set, which 
he always used. Glancing with continued vague- 
ness about the room, he was suddenly transfixed 
by the sight of the valet, still standing by the door. 
His red head was lowered, his limbs rigid, as 
though about to spring, his eyes fixed upon Count 
Raventloe. 

" Patrick 1 " exclaimed Philip sharply, trying to 
recall the man to himself before his remarkable 
expression should be noticed. 

But his master's voice, whose lightest, most 
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careless mandate, was usually obeyed almost be- 
fore it was given, had no effect. The fellow stood 
there unmoved, as though he had not even heard 
the exclamation. 

Tom and Count Raventloe both looked up in 
startled surprise, which changed to a creeping sen- 
sation of disaster. It seemed like one of those 
inevitable moments before tragedy. 

But as Patrick's eyes met those of the German, 
though they were full of strange menace, the 
tension lessened. 

It was as if the leashed beagle had closed with 
his adversary in that one long look, then released 
him only for the moment. 

Stretching his big red hand back to the door- 
knob, the valet opened the door slowly, then turned 
and went out, closing it softly after him. 

" Well 1 " said Tom, with the good-natured 
helplessness of a frightened boy. 

Count Raventloe was very pale. Though his 
nature was brave, the superstitious vein in it had 
been fearfully aroused. His large white hand 
shook as he raised his cigar to his mouth. 

" What a strange creature that was," he said 
with attempted lightness. " May I ask if he is 
demon or man?" 

Philip laughed, but his laugh sounded harsh 
even to himself. 
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"If demon, then you must surely be allied to 
the angelic forces, Count Raventloc," he said; 
"for they are continually battling, aren't they; 
and if ever look expressed eternal war, my man's 
did just now." Then he laughed again and 
shrugged. " I can't imagine what has caused 
such an exhibition of hatred," he said, " but you 
may be sure the fellow will get a severe calling 
down for subjecting a guest of mine to such an- 
noyance." 

" He looks like a dangerous creature," said the 
Count. " He ought to be locked up. I warn you 
to watch him carefully, Austin." 

"Why, Patrick would sell his soul for his 
master," blurted out Tom. " That's the very 
re—" 

A quick frown from Philip, as their eyes met, 
prohibited the finishing of the sentence. 

" I shall certainly call him down," he exclaimed 
again, covering Tom's abrupt silence. 

After the Count had made his formal but rather 
precipitate adieux, the two men settled down 
again in their big leather chairs by the empty 
grate. 

With unusual tact, Tom realised that at the 
moment Philip would not want any allusion made 
tp the strange event which had just happened. 
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He was lying back in his chair now, his face 
drained of all emotion. 

They puffed in silence a few minutes; then 
Philip, looking over towards Tom, suddenly smiled 
at him. 

The smile was so sad that its recipient, seeing 
it, felt a strange lump in his throat, and involun- 
tarily covered his eyes. 

"Dreaming dreams?" asked Philip lightly. 
Then, with a sudden nervous tightening of the 
lips, he said, "Look here, old man, I hope you 
don't think I've been so absorbed in myself as not 
to see and sympathise with your — your wholly 
delightful love affair." He smiled again, the 
affectionate light in his face, as he looked towards 
Tom, illuminating its lifelessness. 

" She's the sweetest and most ingratiating 
little sunbeam that ever warmed this hard old 
world of ours," he said, " and you are a lucky 
man." 

Tom leaned forward speechlessly and grasped 
Philip's hand; his honest eyes were tragic for his 
friend. " Oh, I can't speak about it, Philip — 
but you knowl " he said ambiguously. 

The face opposite only settled into its mask- 
like calm again, though Tom felt the grasp of 
his hand returned. He thought he would actually 
blubber if be didn't get up and do something. 
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So kicking onto the hearth a cigarette stump which 
had fallen from his hand, he rose and began pa- 
cing up and down the room. Philip's quiet voice 
recalled him. 

" Tell me something about your plans, Tom. 
Let me see — we'll sail from Cherbourg just a 
week from to-day, and spend the rest of the time 
we're over here in Paris, I suppose. But now, how 
about when we land in New York? Do you 
realise we actually haven't talked over things yet? 
Are you starting in a broker's office imme- 
diately?" 

" Yes ; Lawrence and Curtis. I thought I told 
you about it. And you?" 

Tom could have bitten his tongue off as the 
question slipped out. He tried to think of some- 
thing to say to avoid the necessity of an answer, 
but his mind refused to work. 

"Oh, I?'* said Philip. Then, as the word 
seemed to trail off and down into vague abysses 
of his consciousness, he rose sharply, with the lift 
of the shoulders Tom knew so well. It always 
betokened action of some kind. 

" I must get hold of that weird hobgoblin of 
mine and give him a lecture," he said. " What a 
tiger he looked, standing there in the doorway. 
Push that bell for me, will you? " 

Tom pressed the electric button near which 
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he had paused in his walk up and down the 
room. 

Both men waited with a queer tenseness. 

No answer. 

" Ring again 1 " said Philip. 

Tom rang — three times — four. Then they 
began a hurried search of the apartment. 

** Probably out on an errand," said Philip. 
But at that same moment something large and 
white on the pin-cushion in his room attracted his 
attention. 

Tom saw it simultaneously, and hurried towards 
him. They both bent over the sheet of paper. 
On it was scrawled, in a large, unformed hand: 

" Masther, I am going away — not to lave 
your intherests — on the conthry, its f oUowin' thim 
I wud be. 

" Patrick " 



BOOK III 
CHAPTER I 

SICILY opened itself to Nora, laid bare its 
golden warmth, as though conscious of her 
need. From Germany, after a few days of 
tedious shopping in Berlin, they had sped to this 
land of magic, taking advantage of every express 
train, and only stopping a day at Naples in order 
to get a small steamer that night for Palermo. 

To her companions Nora had become a great 
anxiety. Her moods were strange, variable as 
the days went by, yet always far away, separated 
from their every-day life by immeasurable spaces 
— spaces they could not fill, though they all tried 
helplessly to bring her back at least within signal- 
ling distance. 

Nancy, sitting by the car window, biting her lips 
to keep the tears from her eyes, often thought 
forlornly of their other journeys together. 

What a wonderful companion Nora had beenl 
A little aloof perhaps, and dreamy at times even 
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then, but full of whimsical humour, full too of a 
gay challenge to the many vicissitudes of travel; 
laughing at Miss Livingston's infinitesimal fears; 
at her (Nancy's) clashes with her mother, when 
there came a choice between comfort and adven- 
ture in their route; and, most of all, laughing at 
her own fastidiousness, and the many tragedies 
it brought her. 

Now, she could not have been more separated 
from the others if she had been a distant inhabit- 
ant of Mars. 

Nancy thought of Tom far off in Germany, and 
suddenly he seemed very near. 

Unknown even to herself, Nora's character was 
going through a rebirth, as infinite as it was rev- 
olutionary. A perfectly new force was pushing 
its way upward to the light and air of conscious- 
ness, as surely and gently as the spring flowers 
now stirring the whole bosom of the earth. 

But though she felt the stir, she still withheld 
by blind will-power the realisation of its fulfilment. 
Even with the remembrance of that one short 
moment when she had stepped out of the dreamy 
background of far skies and the scent of daffodils, 
to the rough edge of reality, she still sought help- 
lessly for the covering of her chilly, snow-clad past. 

She was like the month itself — this April, 
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which had opened so fragrantly only to fall back 
into grey wintry days. 

Even if she had chosen to come out of her 
remote isolation, even if she had tried to explain 
her present mood, it would have been useless. 

Mrs. Farrington, with her commonplace married 
philosophy ; her aunt, too sentimental ever to com- 
prehend sentiment; Nancy, filled with warm un- 
thinking human kindness — all, by one accord, 
would have pronounced her mad. 

And yet this evolution through which she was 
passing was an inevitable phase — given her 
nature. 

There was a certain beautiful timidity about her 
spirit, which could only be conquered or conquer 
itself by the most gentle, gradual ways. 

A fawn, living in a far green forest unpene- 
trated by mankind, could not have been more 
startled by the tramp of feet, the sharp parting 
of branches, than she had been this past winter 
when the virgin forest of her thoughts had been 
so suddenly invaded. 

One had come upon her, startling her spirit, 
claiming complete possession; and now, true to 
this same quality within her, she was speeding 
away, not glancing behind, trying to lose herself 
once more in those dim vistas of her maiden 
dreams; yet whenever she paused a moment to 
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listen, the faint tramp inevitably neared, and oflE 
she sped again, her spirit trembling beneath its 
burden of timidity. 

And yet during all this time, during this flight, 
his letter was always close to her — beneath her 
pillow at night, near her heart by day. She was 
at last entering the gates of Love which lead to 
the eternal paradoxes. 

The day they arrived in Naples, Nancy had 
written Tom a characteristic scrawl: 

" Dear Tom : 

" Not * dearest ' or even ' dear old.' I'm 
writing you this with the dust and grime 
of centuries of travel upon me. My romantic 
spirit is buried in cinders, and I haven't 
the face (if you could see itl) to send you any- 
thing but a business bulletin. 

" Nora has dragged us here, only to drag us 
away again even farther from — but I forgot — 
anyway, you'll be across the ocean soon, and then 
a few hundred miles one way or the other won't 
count. — Oh, Toml 

" My fingers are worse than my face, and I 
tried to whisk it away with one hand while I was 
searching for my handkerchief with the other 1 
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It has landed on diis paper after all — forgive 
the splotch. 

"The truth is I haven't even been up to my 
room yet. I know Mamma is fussing about see- 
ing if we have windows on the court or the sea 
(as if it mattered, when we're leaving to-night) 
and that Miss Livingston is making Marie un- 
pack everything in our bags, only to pack them up 
again; and that Nora is looking out of the win- 
dow, wearily waiting for her tub ; and that Count 
Raventloe — but now we come to the business 
part of my letter. 

" The Count, the Count, the Count, the 
Count 1111 

" Tom, I'm frightened. That's the real reason 
I'm writing you, without wasting a minute. 

" Of course you knew he had joined us and 
travelled with us all the way from Berlin. That's 
bad enough; but — I can't understand Nora's 
manner with him. 

'* She is aloof and impersonal, as she is with 
everybody these days ; but I can't begin to tell you 
the curious look of welcome, and almost of relief, 
that comes over her face whenever he appears. 
And he — well, Vesuvius isn't in it — he's simply 
smouldering I Something is going to happen. I 
feel it so strongly that just writing these words 
sent a trickle of creepiness down from the top 
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of my scalp to my toes. Don't think I'm foolish 
— my instinct is on the rampage, and when that 
happens 1 know better than to disobey it. 

" The funny and pathetic part of the whole 
thing is that Miss Livingston now appears to be 
unquestionably in love with the old wretch herself. 
Mamma looks on with, oh, ^uch a worldly, cynical 
expression ; and as for me — it's all I can do to 
keep from telling him outright to stop poaching 
(Nora belongs to Philip) and go and marry the 
woman of his own age and — calibre. I'm 
sending this off to you post haste. Tell mc 
what is to be done, Tom. Must I just wait de- 
velopments ? 

" I'm tired to-night, and — yes — it's coming 
out J-ight through the cinders — longing for — 
my dear old boy. 



" Nancy. 



If 



CHAPTER II 

NAPLES lay half sleeping; yet even under 
the night skies it seemed to breathe 
heavily, its lights winking up to the stars 
in a many-hued evil lustre, magnificent yet dis- 
quieting. 

With the abandon of some beautiful pagan 
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creature, it circled in languid passion about the 
bay, embracing its quiet waters, while afar 
Vesuvius gleamed, a towering prophet, throwing 
out invectives of fire, in lurid cloud-wreaths heavy 
with meaning. 

The steamer glided on past Capri, towards the 
open sea. 

During the night a light rain had fallen, but 
the sun rose the next morning untroubled by 
clouds. 

Nora woke early and dressed, slipping up to the 
deck unobserved. 

As she reached it, her hand still on the rail 
of the companionway, she paused, drinking in 
the air and looking around over the quiet seas, 
her eyes wide with delicious wonder. She felt 
curiously light and uncentred. As she stood 
there, all her trouble suddenly fell away from her. 

Swaying with the soft motion of the boat, her 
spirit seemed to free itself of her body and 
wander at will. Far to the south the Lipari Is- 
lands glowed in the sun, and a faint column of 
smoke suggested the proximity of Stromboli. 
She moved towards the bow of the steamer un- 
consciously, and stood there with clasped hands, 
gazing forward. Her body was bent forward 
too, like a winged Victory; and her face, raised 
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and wondering, seemed to be waiting for some 
great event — some consummation of hope. 

The spell of Sicily was upon her. Before her 
dreaming eyes towered dream mountains, black 
and softer than midnight skies. Cradled in the 
nearer hills lay the city itself, lapped by the tide- 
less waters, crowned by the conca d'oro with its 
shining wreath of fruit and flowers. To the 
west Monte Pellegrino reared its majestic form, 
glowing with tints of red as the sun touched its 
crags. The pale blue ether above, calm and 
cloudless, seemed like a lake of heaven,^ while 
below, the mass of foliage suggested to her fancy 
an inverted sunset sky. Its orange-groves, their 
countless infinitesimal flames melting into the soft 
colour of the almond blossom, shone brilliantly 
in the rich, even light. The paler branches of 
lemon lost themselves in a profusion of palms and 
delicate locusts, while here and there a Judas tree 
blushed vividly amid vast gardens of cactus; and 
through this bright medley, an illusive mist of 
olive leaves shimmered, forests of silver clouds, 
deepening the suggestion of an earth-bound sky. 
It was all but a blur of colour to Nora, as she 
stood shading her eyes with her hand — a blur 
of colour and warmth and exquisite light, satis- 
fying that intense love of the beautiful within her, 
as nothing else had ever done. 
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" La Felice," land of love and beauty, caught 
her spirit as it hovered poised and uncertain 
above her forgotten self, and claimed it as its 
own. 

Pride, revolt, shrinking timidity, fell away. 

Slowly through the months the chrysalis had 
been preparing to break, and now but the most 
delicate touch had been needed to part its frail 
shell. 

This morning the touch had come, and in a 
great warmth of fragrant flower-laden expanse 
Nora's spirit stretched its wings in rapture. 

She did not think of Philip, she did not think 
of herself. Life had come to her, a realisation 
of this beautiful human world. Her past was pale. 
But the past of the world itself, and especially of 
this ancient golden land, claimed her — the past 
and the glorious present. 

Far in the recesses of unconscious feeling. Love 
stirred, then lightly slept again, patient, waiting 
its time. 

" Why, Nora — hello I — I didn't know you 
were up 1 " Nancy sauntered towards the bow, 
the cool indifference of her voice speaking volumes 
as to their present relationship. 

Nora turned and looked at the girl, half laugh- 
ing, though her eyes brimmed with tears. 
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'' You dear thing," she said, putting out an im« 
pulsive hand, " I'm glad you came just this 
minute. I wanted to tell you — I've come back." 

People by now had begun to fill the deck. 
Someone turned and looked curiously at Nora, 
overhearing her last words; but to her companion 
they were deliciously lucid. 

"To stay?" she asked breathlessly — "Oh, 
Nora 1 " 

They turned with one impulse away from the 
moving, chattering throng about them, and looked 
off towards the hills, hand grasping hand. 

" I couldn't go back now if I wanted to," Nora 
answered gaily. But this time there was no com- 
prehension in the blue eyes bent upon her. 
Nancy's practical mind sought hard, but in vain, 
for the clue. 

" A motor will meet us at the Dogana ; you will 
have very little trouble with the customs." 

Count Raventloe's voice, and then the thin 
tones of Miss Livingston answering, caught the 
attention of the two girls. 

"And you are quite sure this out-of-the-way 
hotel is the best? I always thought the Hotel 
des Palmes — " 

" Both good — but here the views, the 
cuisine — •'* 
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" A regular glorified Baedeker ! " whispered 
Nancy. " Think of having a titled guide ! " She 
giggled in the old confidential way, nudging up to 
Nora ; but suddenly the ripple ceased abruptly. 

"A guide in more ways than one," she heard 
the latter say, and at the same moment caught a 
brilliant welcoming smile on its way to the Count. 

A horrible thought seized her — could this be 
the reason for that inexplicable change of mood? 
Was Nora in love with — oh dear, oh dear — 
the tangle was worse than ever. 

The hotel, with its terraces sloping to the sea, 
its beautiful grounds and many conveniences, ap- 
pealed to each one of the party in a different way. 

Nancy immediately found a wonderful writing- 
room, where she appropriated desk, pen and 
paper; and the others, looking for her on their 
way to their rooms, could only see, as they stood 
in the doorway, a curved hat and red feather and 
one dancing curl, as she bent far over the paper, 
nodding energetically as she wrote. 

"Don't bother her," murmured Miss Living- 
ston sentimentally; " she's writing to her Tom." 

Nora laughed softly and blushed, without any 
idea why. 

In her room, she made straight for the open 
window, pulling off her gloves and extricating 
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hatpins on the way. Then, bare-headed, she 
raised her face to the wonderful air, drinking it 
in while her eyes sought the sea. 

But the mere feel of the floor and the sill irri- 
tated her; she must be out on the earth — no 
part of her housed. She would get something 
cool to put on from her trunk, and go out in the 
garden. 

She wandered into the adjoining room, where 
her aunt was already directing the unpacking, 
and asked for the keys to her trunk. No, she 
did not need Marie — what she wanted was in 
the top tray. 

In five minutes she had run her tub and, open- 
ing the trunk, pulled out a pile of delicate 
lingerie, topped by a long white linen suit. As 
she laid these on the bed, a small pigskin case 
fell out from among them. She looked down, 
blushed violently, then, picking it up, put it on the 
table and went towards the window. 

" One more breath," she murmured to herself. 

Then suddenly her heart gave a queer little 
bound. Down there to the left, in some grounds 
adjoining the hotel, she saw a familiar figure — >. 
espied it standing by an old ruined fountain under 
the palms. The back wa$ turned, and she could 
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not make sure of her recognition; but who was 
his companion? The man was facing her. 
Even at that distance she could see a long lock 
of black hair sweeping his forehead; his hat 
too was black and large, and tilted rakishly. 
The cloak slung across his shoulder was the finish- 
ing touch to the makeup of a typical stage 
villain. 

Nora felt a curious thrill go through her. 

Who was the man? 

Then at that moment her heart seemed def- 
initely to stop beating. 

A short distance away something red arose amid 
the tropical plants which crowded the garden — 
something red, but not a flower, or some queer 
atrocity of the eastern plant world, as she had 
first thought. No; for it moved on cautiously to- 
wards the two figures by the fountain. It was 
a man's head. Then, just as her thoughts 
cohered, the head lifted itself and looked towards 
the window. Her hands clasped themselves to 
her breast unconsciously. 

Who? What — yes, yes — it was Patrick, 
that queer valet of Philip's — there was no doubt 
about it — but how could he be here when — She 
leaned far forward — " Patrick 1 " — her lips 
framed themselves to the call. But at the same 
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instant the head ducked and disappeared, and look- 
ing involuntarily towards the fountain, she saw 
only a whisk of black, skirting the curved path. 

The garden dreamed quietly in its mid-day 
perfumed warmth. It was utterly deserted save 
for its crumbling statues, its flowers, and its shad- 
owed plants. Had she dreamed too, as she leaned 
there in the window? 

She rubbed her eyes like a be^dered child. 
She scarcely knew. 



CHAPTER IV 

THAT day was spent resting, with one ac- 
cord. But rest was interpreted in many 
divergent ways. 
Mrs. Farrington brought out of her trunk a 
huge skein of wool, and, divesting herself of her 
tight-fitting, high-collared travelling-gown, sank 
into an easy-chair by the window, with only a 
muslin dressing-sack to protect her from the 
breeze, and crocheted diligently. 

The rooms were all connecting. In the next, 
\ the long salon which was a sort of general sit- 
ting-room. Miss Livingston immediately became 
engrossed, arranging things. That is to say, she 
issyed orders to Marie, while she herself reclined 
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on the small sofa, her negligee of salmon-coloured 
silk falling in caressing folds about her. She 
looked pale, and there was a strained expression 
about her eyes, which seemed framed in velvet 
shadows; nevertheless, she thoroughly enjoyed her 
present occupation. 

Under the direction of her unerring taste, the 
room gradually became homelike and a pleasure 
to look upon. First the furniture was moved 
about in a dozen different ways. Every now and 
then she called in to Mrs. Farrington for advice, 
but even as she did so her dark eyes sought and 
found the necessary place for each piece, and she 
received the suggestion from the other room with 
an absent-minded lack of attention. 

The two girls planned their day together. 

Nora had but just tubbed and started to arrange 
her hair when she heard Nancy's light tattoo on 
the door. This original way of knocking was 
done by flipping the tips of her slim fingers against 
the wood, instead of using her knuckles. " Isn't 
that absolutely Nancyish? " thought Nora, as she 
called to her to come in. 

The girl pushed open the door, peeping around 
it with her head on one side and glancing at 
Nora out of her bright bird eyes, before actually 
coming in. This was another old familiar trick. 
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Nora turned at the dressing-table and held out her 
arms. 

" You old dear," she said, " I feel as though 
we'd been separated a thousand miles, for a thou- 
sand years." 

Nancy slid into the encircling arms and out 
of their light embrace with the little ripple of 
breaking laughter her companion knew so well. 

^' It's nice to be friends again, isn't it? " she said 
wistfully. "What are you going to do to-day, 
Nora?" 

Nora absently brushed her hain 

"Oh, I don't know," she murmured; "what 
are you ? " 

She was thinking of what she had seen from 
the window that morning. Should she tell? 
She had a tremendous impulse. But then how 
about Patrick? The brush paused; a startled 
wave of crimson reflected itself in the image be- 
fore her in the mirror. With a jerk she tossed 
the dark cascade of hair over her face, letting 
it fall like a veil, obscuring the telltale tide of 
colour. Then she began brushing vigorously 
from the nape of her neck over her down-bent 
head. 

" What under the sun is this?" 

The words startled Nora out of her abstrac* 
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tion ; she glanced through her dark masses of hair 
and saw Nancy, who had been wandering aimlessly 
about the room, bending over the table. 

Then the girl straightened, and held up the 
light pigskin case which Nora had thrown there 
a few moments before. Nora laughed a little 
too nonchalantly and threw back her hair, catch- 
ing it up to coil it. 

" Oh, haven't you seen that? " she asked. " I 
bought it some time ago. But I haven't used it 
— yet." 

"What is it? May I peep?" 
' Nancy was plainly curious. 

*' Of course — the catch is on the top — just 
push it down hard." 

How lucky that this should have happened now, 
instead of half an hour later! With Nancy's 
acute touch of finger, her quick eye and wonder- 
ful antennae of perception, the discovery would 
have been sure, A wave of colour rose again at 
the thought. 

*' You see," Nora went on, " it's what I call my 
medley bag, and — and I'm going to carry it 
about with me everywhere — sight-seeing — ex- 
cursions, and — oh, everywhere. Those big silk 
pockets inside will hold my sketching-pad, and my 
water-colour paint-box, and my powder-puff, and 
my handkerchief, and my — my — " 
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" Yes? " suggested Nancy, looking at her critic- 
ally. She hadn't the slightest idea what was 
causing Nora such confusion, or what she intended 
to put in the bag; but there was evidently some- 
thing, and she wanted to know what. 

There was a slight pause, then Nora slipped 
out of her chair and over to Nancy. Her face was 
like an eager child's, soft, flushed, and full of a 
fascinating appeal. 

*' Oh, Nance dear," she pleaded, " you have lots 
of secrets from me, now, haven't you? Let me 
have my own, tool I'm just beginning to dis- 
cover that a perfectly absurd little secret, all 
to one's self, is — is as marvellous as the whole 
Divine Comedy." 

Nancy looked at her squarely. The critical 
light in her eyes gradually gave way to incredulous 
delight, and for some reason or other the " Count 
theory " died then and there. She put out her 
hand like an honest boy. 

" Oh, Nora, isn't it wonderful I " she said. 

Then, with one of the abrupt little changes 
which were so characteristic of her, she withdrew 
her hand and herself simultaneously. 

" Now I'm going to have my hair shampooed, 
and my nails manicured, and get generally made 
over," she laughed. " I say after that we spend 
the whole day in the garden. Shall we?" 
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" Nothing could be nicer," said Nora, with 
vague ardour. 

Nancy paused on her way through the door 
and looked back, her head on one side, cocking 
a mischievous eye. 

** Except " — she murmured enigmatically. 

Left alone, Nora's eyes immediately sought the 
case on the table. Then, with a little spring of 
pleasure, she pounced on the open trunk, pulled 
out the trays and burrowed down deep in the bot- 
tom. Finally she drew forth a small brown book 
with brass dragon-clasped edges. She looked at 
it a moment, her fingers playing with the clasp; 
then with a determined movement she rose, went 
slowly towards the table, felt in the pigskin case 
for that inner pocket on the left side, which had 
made her buy the thing, and slid the book into 
it carefully. It was an exact fit. She stood 
there musing, then took the book out again, her 
eyes brilliant, the light of a new discovery in 
them. With a quick pull of the pencil from its 
place she opened to the first blank page and wrote 
eagerly, then slipped the book back into the pocket 
of the case and, opening the door, went into the 
sitting-room with childish precipitancy. 

Her aunt was still lying on the sofa, half doz- 
ing. 
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" Oh, Aunt Nornie, may I have a bit of silk? 
I want to sew something. Where is the basket ? '' 
she asked confusedly. 

Miss Livingston sat up and looked at her in 
astonishment. 

" Why, Nora, I didn't know mending was one 
of your accomplishments." Her voice was a little 
thin and bitter, and she eyed the girl with a 
morose, slightly defiant air. " Can't Marie do it 
for you? What is it anyway? I supposed you 
were probably sitting in your room studying 
Sicilian history," she added, the bitterness again 
rising in her voice. 

Nora looked at her in surprise. For once her 
quick perception had entirely failed her, and that 
her aunt had become jealous of her never entered 
her head. In a vague unthinking way she still 
supposed that Count Raventloe was really devot- 
ing himself to the elder woman, and only enjoy- 
ing impersonal talks with her, by the way. 

If she could have known with what fierce 
scrutiny Miss Livingston watched her slightest ac- 
tion, how she surreptitiously read the books she 
found in her room, and listened afterwards to 
those impersonal conversations with Count Ravent- 
loe on art, literature, or whatever the subject 
under discussion, she would have been dum- 
founded. 
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With a hopeless stretching of her narrow, 
deeply-grooved mind, Miss Livingston had tried 
to follow where the others led. It was useless. 

Looking at her now, Nora felt a sudden in- 
explicable impulse of tenderness which was almost 

pity. 

She bent down and gave her a light kiss. 

" Don't bother, Aunt Nornie," she said. " I'm 
afraid I woke you. I'll find it myself." 

She wandered over towards the table by the 
window, which already had a long vase of blue 
Sicilian daisies on it, a new novel, , silver paper- 
cutter, matches and ash-tray. 

The latter articles would have immediately sug- 
gested much to Nancy's quick mind, but Nora was 
too vague to analyse. 

" Have you begun to read up this place yet? " 
persisted Miss Livingston. 

Nora bent over, looking for the ecru silk. She 
laughed, still idly pushing her forefinger among 
the spools. 

'* No," she mused absently. " Ah, here it is 
— the very colour. Why no. Aunt Nomie." 
She straightened herself up, then laughed again. 
** I'd rather study these wonderful daisies." She 
took one, and idly slipped it in the lace of her 
peignoir. 

" How delightfully homelike you've made 
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V 

everything," she added, glancing around ap- 
preciatively. 

And Miss Livingston, looking at the gay, care- 
less girl, from the shadows framing her eyes, 
seeing the sudden change in her, the glow, the 
brilliant allurement- of her mood, shuddered — a 
long-drawn, cold shudder. Had It happened al- 
ready? Perhaps in that moment when Nora and 
Count Raventloe had lagged behind the others at 
the Dogana, the proposal had been made, and ac- 
cepted. 

Her dark eyes, glowing in their shadowy set- 
ting, as they followed the girl's figure to the door, 
suddenly dimmed. Had life at last, and with def- 
inite precision, passed her by? 

Nora closed the door after her, then sped to- 
wards the table. With jerky, unaccustomed 
fingers, she pushed the needle in and out of the 
silk lining, catching the opening of the pocket 
together with a double thread. Finally, with a 
triumphant snap, she broke off the silk and looked 
at her work critically. Yes, her treasure was 
safe. No one would dream of noticing the stitches 
in the dark interior of the bag, particularly 
when she had put her sketching block in the outer 
pocket against them. The Secret Book was safe 
from intrusion. 
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With a delicious, sly little laugh — the first 
which had come to her in all her years of calm 
candour — she dived into the trunk again and 
brought out her narrow black box of water-colours, 
some old linen with which to keep it clean, a guide 
book to Sicily, and various other things. All 
these she slipped into the bag. Then, with a 
light pat upon its leather surface which was al- 
most a caress, she murmured, " Now we shall be 
always together ! " 

His bold writing at the end of the book seemed 
to flash out at her through its hiding-place, as 
she spoke. 

The ready colour, which was almost like the 
ebb and flow of the tide, in her clear skin, surged 
up again. With a quick impulse she sped towards 
the little maple desk by the window. It took 
but a moment to write, sigh, seal and stamp a short 
yet wonderful letter; then she sat, pen still in 
hand, looking off over the sea. 



CHAPTER V 

UT I have ordered my touring-car for 
the day, and it will hold five — six — 
seven I " 
Count Raventloe lifted his hands despairingly, 
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and looked towards Miss Livingston with a dis- 
tinct plea in his eyes. 

"Cancel the order," said Nancy briefly; then 
added, " Nora promised to go with me, and weVe 
engaged two of the darlingest little donkeys — 
we're going to jolt all over the town together." 

" You'd better countermand the machine," 
said Miss Livingston wearily; "we'd roll about 
like peas in a pod, with so few of us in it, on these 
rough roads. Besides,, you'll want to go with 
Nora and Nancy — won't you ? " 

She looked up at him, her dark eyes severely 
controlled, her lips set. 

They were in the hall of the hotel, having 
just come out from breakfast, and stood in an 
indeterminate group by the office railing. 

Count Raventloe hesitated; his ^aze swept the 
woman before him in its old compelling way. He 
felt every inch a man, every inch himself when 
with her. It was with difficulty always that he 
broke away from her curious compelling sympathy, 
a sympathy which seemed to penetrate beneath 
his polished surface, straight to his actual self. 
And yet — no one, in the world or out of it, com- 
pared to Nora. 

Had he realised the different quality of ex- 
pression in his eyes, as he now turned them on 
the young girl, much of his true nature might 
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have revealed itself to him, which would have 
surprised him more than anybody else. As it 
was, after that brief glance he only bowed with 
a shade of added reserve to the woman beside 
him, and murmured : 

" My wishes hardly seem to have been con- 
sulted this morning. You surely did not mean to 
imply that the choice lay with me? " 

Something in his tone roused all the pride, 
which never really slept, in Miss Livingston. 

" I never imply," she said coldly; " neither am 
I given to sarcasm. Surely, dear Count Ravent- 
loe, my remark was perfectly obvious." She 
looked at him, smiling her brilliant smile, her 
eyes dark with suppressed anger. 

" Sarcasm ? " he echoed, repeating the word 
which had stung him. ** How do you mean? " 

** As you say, your wishes hardly seem to have 
been consulted this morning. Nora and I having 
already made our choice; I would naturally not 
imply that it still lay with you." 

" But I thought — " 

She laughed coldly. " That we might change 
our minds again ? Oh, no ; we women are not con- 
sistent even in our inconsistency." She moved to- 
wards the desk as she spoke. 

" Are there any letters for me? " she asked the 
clerk; bending over the counter; then she looked 
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back at Ravcntloc indifferently. " Do forgive us 
if we've been rude," she murmured, " but we 
really had other plans for the morning/* 

He stood perfectly still, glaring at the slim 
aristocratic back turned to him. He was in a fire 
of rage, with her, himself, and even Nora. Yes, 
he could hurt this woman — he knew that he had 
that power — to hurt, and to possess — the two 
desires burned within him, excluding even love. 
They had lightly cast him off this morning, just 
when he had begun to feel himself master of the 
whole situation. It was too much. 

He strode away, inclining his head brusquely in 
a general good-bye. 

The donkeys in gay trappings picked their way 
quietly along. 

Far glimpses of sea and shadowy mountain 
seemed to enlarge, instead of limiting space. 
There was a wide serenity over land and water; 
and even the old English cemetery, which opened 
to them as they wandered through the Via del 
Molo, only added a peaceful touch to the whole. 

" Isn't it wonderful, beautiful 1 " said Nora. 

Nancy cocked an elfish eye at her. That 
dreamy look always made her restive. 

" And the most beautiful thing of all is my 
donkey's ears," she exclaimed, leaning over and 
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tweaking one of them. Nora's gaze forsook the 
hilltops and wandered to the beast beside her; 
then she laughed appreciatively. 

** Aren't they fascinating, the way they point 
and quirk?" she said. 

She looked at her companion and nodded, her 
face sparkling. The look said, ** Oh, yes, I know 
you, you little imp, now you've gained your point. 
Fm not absent-minded any longer, so it's all right, 
isn't it?" 

Then they laughed into each other's eyes, and 
jogged on again contentedly. 

"What under the sun was the matter with 
Count Raventloe this morning ? " Nancy suddenly 
broke out. *' He simply looked ' donner und 
blitzen ' at us all when he went away." 

Nora considered. " I don't know," she said 
finally; " perhaps it was because he was shocked at 
our donkey ride, or it may have been just the 
obvious thing — that he was disappointed we 
wouldn't go out in his motor." 

" It's never the obvious thing with the Count." 

" No, that's true." Nora looked off as she 
spoke. They were just coming to the Via Fran- 
ccsca Crispi. Monte Pellegrino loomed far off. 
Suddenly the remembrance of that wild story of 
the Count's grandparents, their marriage in the 
cave of Santa Rosalia, came to her. It was on 
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the very mountain towards which they were now 
looking that the romance had been consummated. 
Then her thoughts sped back to the long salon at 
Dresden. She was there again, and the Count 
was telling his romance. But Philip too was tell- 
ing a romance with his eyes. Look battling look 

— how startlingly vivid came the remembrance of 
it all! For the moment she had almost felt her- 
self to be the white figure of the story, hesitating 
by the rosalacte, while Philip stood cloaked and 
waiting near by. 

" My donkey's ears are the most beautiful thing 
of all," came Nancy's mocking voice into her 
reverie. 

The dream slipped and fled; then the voice 
claimed her wholly. 

" A race, a race 1 " the girl rattled on. " See 
this wonderful road by the sea — feel the sun 

— drink in all the Oriental odours. The world's 
bursting with flowers and fruit and heady wine." 

She gave her donkey some sharp little taps 
as she talked, and then both girls, laughing, slap- 
ping the sturdy sides of the beasts even as they 
patted and urged, made their way along the broad 
road towards the Marina. 

"We'll go there to-night, shall we?" panted 
Nancy, as they drew rein and looked down to- 
wards the narrow harbour of La Cala. 
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" Wouldn't Aunt Nomie love to wander along 
with a black lace scarf over her beautiful hair — 
and — and — a fan — and the moon — " 

She glanced up at Nora, giggling contagiously. 

Nora laughed, then stopped with abrupt annoy- 
ance. 

" I think we're perfectly horrid I " she exclaimed. 
** Oh, Nance, somehow we always have a demoral- 
ising effect on each other, don't we! Let's be 
serious. Wait a minute." 

The saddle of the donkey held two huge pockets 
on either side, and out of one of these Nora drew 
her pigskin case. 

" Here's Baedeker," she said, pulling out a 
small red book, and blushing enormously as she 
felt Nancy's watchful eye upon her. 

But that young lady, though wildly curious, 
was too true a sport to tease, after Nora's direct 
appeal to her earlier in the monling. 

" Fire away," she said; " only remember I told 
you before we started that I would not go sight- 
seeing. Oh, yes; I know I said I'd go to the 
Cappella Palatina, but that's the only concession." 

" ' Farther on we come to the Quattro Canti 
(PI. C. 3),'" read Nora, "*a small octagonal 
piazza situated in the very heart of the city.' " 

Nancy gave an angry shrug. 

^' Oh, that iji^kcs me so tired," she said. " Of 
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course wc come to it, and haven't wc eyes to sec 
when we get there ? " 

" ' The four facades are embellished with col- 
unrms and statues.' " 

Nancy began to hum loudly, then she broke in : 

" We now come to an examination of the 
donkey - — a stupid beast with two ears and a tail." 

Nora slipped the book back into its pocket and 
laughed delightedly. 

"Oh,* Nancy," she exclaimed, "you are too 
absurd ! " 

" No; I'm deadly serious. This is a vital ques- 
tion in ethics. To point the obvious, to set it 
down in black and white, with the addition of a 
double-star perhaps if it's particularly unquestion- 
able, is simply insulting to human nature. But 
suppose I put what I said a moment ago dif- 
ferently. Suppose I double-star it: We now 
come to an examination of the donkey, the most 
bewitching of all humankind, with ears that so 
entrance one that it is neccessary to pinch them 
hard whenever they give that truly illuminating, 
comprehensive wiggle, so expressive of all things. 
This IS one of the sights which should on no ac- 
count be missed. Oh, Nora, fancy a Boston 
Baedekerite gravely twitching this darling little; 
creature's ears — to get the promised thrill ! " 

By this titne their laughter had degenerated intq 
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a helpless state of giggle. But suddenly Nancy 
started and grew grave. 

" There 1 I knew it," she said; "that queer- 
looking man in the black cloak by the fountain 
has been following us. I've noticed him subcon- 
sciously for some time. " Look, Nora ! " 

As she spoke, the man sauntered towards them. 
When he got quite close to the plodding donkeys, 
he leaned quickly towards Nora and flashed a 
glance of keenest scrutiny over her. Then, as 
she instinctively drew rein, he sauntered on again 
slowly. 

The two girls gazed at each other with pale 
faces. 

" Oh, that was awful I " said Nora, a shudder 
running through her as she spoke. " I'm afraid 
Count Raventloe was right — we oughtn't to have 
come through the streets this way alone. What 
shall we do? " 

" It's much farther to go home than up to the 
Palatina now. Besides, what harm can the man 
do us in this crowd ? Look, Nora, isn't it a won- 
derful sight 1 " 

They were now in the Quattro CantI, and 
drew up to one side. Nora glanced about tim- 
idly — the man was nowhere to be seen. Above, 
from the facades overlooking the piazza, statues 

pf saints ^nd s^^SQua iQQked calmly down on the 
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motley crowd below. A soft, continuous sound 
of splashing fountains gave a cool undertone to 
the babble of the many loafers who lounged 
against the houses, or sauntered slowly around 
the square, always in heated discussions. Gay 
two-wheeled peasant carts, decorated brilliantly 
with scenes from the Bible, legend or history, 
wandered past, drawn by patient donkeys whose 
colour blended with the dusty road in striking con- 
trast to the masses of vegetables and vivid golden 
fruit behind them; and a stream of carriages, 
with now and then a chugging incongruous 
motor, filed through from the Corso Vittorio 
Emanuele. 

Suddenly Nora's anxious face lightened joy- 
fully. " Oh, Nancy, look; there is Count Ravent- 
loe all alone in his huge motor. Couldn't we 
get rid of the donkeys and ask him to take us 
home?" 

At that moment the Count turned and saw the 
two girls. He bowed formally ; but Nora, with a 
little pleading gesture, summoned him to her. 

" We've had a horrid experience," she said hur- 
riedly, hastening to get the telling of it over with. 
" A most villainous looking person seems to have 
been following us, and — and — oh, would you 
mind very much taking us home? " 

A9 she sat there forlornly on the donkey, her 
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eyes and lips drooping, even her haughty little 
head taking part in the general dejection of her 
attitude, she looked like a hot, tired child. But 
in a mood of that kind there was no appeal to 
Count Raventloe. 

" Surely," he said with cool politeness, getting 
out of the car as he spoke. " I am fortunate if 
I can do anything to annul the rudeness of one 
of my compatriots. It will be a favour to me if 
you will let me be of service." 

The formal words seemed but a part of his 
whole dignified personality. The stiff bristling 
ends of his moustache, his aggressive breast and 
immovably raised shoulders, all bespoke the tenor 
of his mood, while his neatly held hat and cane 
suggested a patient, if annoyed, waiting. 

" But the donkeys? " said Nora helplessly. 

Nancy stifled a sudden giggle — visions of a 
motor, filled with themselves, stumbling donkeys 
and last but not least, their imperturbable pre- 
server, flashed before her. The Count raised his 
eyebrows. " I will attend to them," he said. 
"May I help you?" 

They got off the donkeys and into the car, like 
naughty children. From there they, saw a man 
detach himself from the rest of the loafers by 
the Church of San Giuseppe — evidently Count 
Raventloe had summoned him. 
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He led the donkeys away, then the Count 
turned towards them and gravely stepped into 
the car. 

CHAPTER VI 

ANCE, you bad little thing, how 
could you send me that letter with 
the teary splotch? Did you do it 
to try me, to test my grit? Well, it worked I 
No sooner had I read that far than I rushed off, 
without even waiting to see what else you had to 
say — rushed where? Why, of course to St. 
Lazare for tickets to Sicily. 

" Then, just as I reached the window-man, 
something rose up within me and began to argue. 
'Don't be a goat,' it said; 'haven't you got an 
important day set; and wasn't it in the agreement 
that you should have a motor, a house in the East 
Seventies, and various other modest items at that 
time? Well, then buck up, you idiot, and get 
back to New York to work. Cancel the order, 
and play the game to a clean finish I ' 

" Oh, those tickets ! I know the feel of them 
now! 

" Nance, if you'll promise not to make me 
swear off, I'll tell you something — I'm smoking 
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about thirty cigarettes a day — can't help it, if 
you will splotch — I've got to work it off some 
other way. 

" As to Philip, the whole affair is beyond me. 
You talk of Nora's moods — Philip has developed 
a brand-new one now, which utterly baffles mel 
From having been chronically morose and gloomy, 
he has developed into a madman. I haven't the 
slightest idea what has happened! I only know 
that something is bound to soon I I think I shall 
read him what you say about Raventloe, but am 
not sure. He is crazy enough already, and acts 
as if he were planning some positive move. 

" I don't know what to advise you either, ex- 
cept that you might try again to get Nora's con- 
fidence. You and I can't do much in this strange 
affair. I've come to that conclusion. It's on 
the knees of the gods, and we can only hold our 
breath and wait. 

** Your's, (That apostrophe is to make it ag- 
gressively possessive), 

" Tom." 
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CHAPTER VII 

COUNT RAVENTLOE'S touring^ar 
again waited at the door of the hotel. 
It looked hopelessly out of place, as it 
panted and chugged in the surrounding stillness 
of the garden. 

Dreams wove their delicate webs through tree- 
tops and flowers, silver-haunted, bathed in the 
mystery of the southern moon. 

People wandering down the paths like shadows, 
black and silhouetted at times against the sky, 
seemed but a part of the universal fantasy. Only 
the motor-car panted and chugged, oblivious to 
the spell. Nora, standing on the steps waiting 
for the others, immediately felt the anomaly of 
its presence there; and as Count Raventloe came 
out of the hall and stood beside her, she felt, too, 
something strangely energetic and forceful about 
him, some inner driving of mood, which set him 
definitely apart from the still magic of the night. 

As the others joined them, talking and laugh- 
ing, she had a curious feeling that they were mere 
stage hands in some drama, as yet unknown to 
her, which was soon to be enacted. A vague 
premonition came over her that this night of 
dreams was in reality weaving a startling denoue- 
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ment in her fate. Philip, Tom, the red ducking 
head of Patrick, as she had last seen it in the 
neighbouring garden, seemed to crowd about her; 
but between them stood the silent, forceful figure 
of the Count; and, through it all, the chug-chug 
of the motor was like an outward pulse of some 
inner driving force, battling with her and the 
flowers, as they wafted their silver scent around 
her. Something was coming, something which 
would need her whole alert consciousness — but 
to-night? To-night she would drink deep of 
dreams, open herself to receive the message of 
mystery. Veiled in that silver veil, she would 
drink deep — would drink her fill. She lifted 
her face full to the moon, then with a light sighing 
laugh, of which she was wholly unconscious, she 
went down the steps and joined the others by the 
car. 

They sped past the old English cemetery, no 
longer still but haunted by flickering silver ghosts, 
as the breeze swept through the trees and the 
moon deluged their restless leaves; from the Via 
Aquasante to the Via del Molo, then on along 
the broad road skirting the sea, to the Marina. 

The night was hot, more like late June than 
May, and the quay already filled with people. 

As they passed through the Porte Felice, Count 
Raventloe bowed to two men strolling near by. 
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and then turned to Miss Livingston. The motor 
had been dismissed, and they were now on foot. 

" May I present to you my friends, Count 
Fondenara and Mr. Brown," he asked, with his 
usual stiff formality. *' They have just passed us. 
Count Fondenara is a very great friend of mine, 
and as Mr. Brown is your own Consul you ought 
surely to meet him too." 

" Delighted," said Miss Livingston. 

At this moment one of the men looked back, 
and Count Raventloe beckoned to him energet- 
ically. 

The introductions over, they all strolled towards 
the Giardino Garibaldi. Mr. Brown, Sicilianised 
but still rather nasal, immediately monopolised 
Mrs. Farrington, unconsciously realising perhaps 
that here was a freet conversational field than 
under the keen dancing scrutiny of the two girls. 
A certain humorous look in eyes and mouth, 
whether in man, woman or child, he had learned 
to flee from with unerring instinct. 

" The Sicilian moon under our great trees — 
you must see it — then live," he exclaimed to 
Mrs. Farrington waving his light cane towards the 
sky like a strolling proprietor. 

As they all moved through the gay throng, 
patched with peasant colours and the dark shadowy 
scarfs of women, slow-moving, languorous un- 
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der the dominant moon, the light strings of many 
guitars seemed to pulse from the breeze itself, 
born of the South. 

Under the trees of the garden Count Raventloe 
paused, and Miss Livingston, by his side, halted 
abruptly. Around them, flowering citron and 
orange wafted their heady scent. The bougain- 
villia, still brilliant, but dark under the silver sky, 
showered its bloom, and, above all, the trees, mag- 
nificent in their height and luxuriance, lifted heavy 
arms to the moon. 

Miss Livingston, standing there dark and slim, 
her eyes brilliant yet full of mystery, sighed with 
the conscious fervour of youth. 

" Life is wonderful," she said. 

Her companion looked at her eagerly, then 
with a sudden complete change of expression 
frowned, biting his moustache. 

" Life is a game," he answered, shrugging 
away his deeper mood. He turned to her. " It 
is a game we are all playing," he said, " and 
like cruel children, careless of result, we are for- 
ever hurting ourselves or someone else. I my* 
self play it, cruelly, proudly, defiantly; and, if 
possible, I myself will wrench from Fate what it 
has withheld from me ! " 

His deeper mood was again upon him. Miss 
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Livingston, her eyes fixed on his, drinking his 
words, suddenly arrested his attention. Her look 
caught him away from his fierce egotism. At the 
same moment, mocking him, came the remembrance 
of one day in Dresden, when he had said these same 
words to another woman ; and yet, in spite of this, 
he went on, with the automatic forging ahead of 
a long held grifcvance. 

" Yes, I am cruel; I am proud. I have said 
I will wrench my share of joy from Fate. Yet 
underneath it all I am neither cruel nor proud — 
only — " He hesitated, looking at her sadly. 

" Only what? " she breathed. 

" Only lonely I " 

Their eyes met in the silence, then with a quick 
catdi of breath she held out her hand to him. 

" I am always in the deepest sense your friend," 
she said. 

Count Raventloe grasped the eager hand hun- 
grily. The air was tense. 

At that moment Nora's light laugh rang 
out near by. He looked at the woman beside him 
with a curious, baffled frown. 

"Always?" he asked. Then, as her lashes 
lowered in spite of herself, he laughed the rich 
golden laugh which invariably seemed to pene- 
trate through her like a warm flood. 

" I wonder," he mused, dropping her hand widi 
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absent abruptness. His keen eyes were still fixed 
on her face lingeringly, balancing the question. 

Count Fondenara, wandering back towards the 
motor with Nora, his dark Sicilian face alive with 
interest as each gay personality he attempted was 
rebuffed by her delicate reserve, suddenly turned 
his head towards her. At the same moment she 
exclaimed, " Has it seemed to you that we have 
been followed?" 

He raised his brows and looked back. 

" But no; the Signorina is nervous," he said in- 
differently; yet, even as he spoke, a cold creep 
seemed to waver down Nora's spine. For an in- 
stant the eyes of a darkly menacing face met hers, 
then vanished in the crowd. They were the eyes 
of the man who had pushed up so close to her the 
day before in the Quattro Canti. 



CHAPTER VIII 

MONTE PELLEGRINO glowed, golden 
and alluring in the rich light of the 
afternoon. The day had been a per- 
fect one. Mounted on donkeys, they had all wan- 
dered up the steep road to the little Chapel of 
Santa Rosalia, and there seen with their own eyes 
the resting-place of the Saint, 
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Count Raventloe had been unable to come with 
them, on account of some engagement with a 
Sicilian relative ; but as they climbed La Scala and 
entered the damp cave niched in the mountain, they 
all simultaneously thought of that afternoon in the 
past winter when he had described to them in such 
graphic words the forced marriage of his ancestor 
in this very place. 

To each one of them, as they paused, looking curi- 
ously about the chapel, came a vivid remembrance. 

The eyes of Miss Livingston, especially, glowed 
with a strange light as they rested on the recum- 
bent figure of the Saint. She shivered a little as 
she stood thert, the cool dampness of the cave pen- 
etrating through her wraps, and after a few mo- 
ments slipped her arm into Mrs. Farrington's 
appealingly. 

" Come, Bessie — do you mind? Let's go Dut 
into the sunshine," she suggested. " I've almost 
a chill, coming in here after that long, hot ride — 
and the constant drip of water all around on the 
rocks is quite getting on my nerves. Come, Nora ; 
come, Nancy," she called. 

The two girls turned, and followed reluctantly. 

Out in the sunshine, the others had already 
mounted and were slowly making their way down 
towards the town. 

Nancy laughed, mischief in her eyes, **-rYC 
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heard there is an old ruined temple just a bit far- 
ther up," she said, " and a telegraph station at the 
very top. Let's go there first, before joining 
them, shall we? We'd get a corking view from 
the summit. Come on ! It'll give them an awful 
scare." 

" But the guide is with them, and we are quite 
alone," said Nora dubiously. " Do you think it's 
safe?" 

" Oh, well 1 Perhaps not. Something has 
given me the creeps to-day anyway. I've lost all 
my nerve. Come on, then; let's join them." 

Nancy skipped into the saddle with her usual 
insouciance, and started down the hill, urging the 
jolting donkey. She heard Nora's klip-klopping 
behind her. 

The western sea, in its framing of mountains, 
dreamed in the distance. Near by, down the 
rough crags, innumerable goats and little kids made 
their way homeward, now and then stopping to 
nibble at the grass in the cliffs, but always keeping 
up a silvery jingle of bells, which somehow seemed 
to ring out of the heart of the silence. 

Nora drew in her reins and pulled the donkey to 
a standstill, glad for the moment to be alone. The 
feeling of space and height and beauty, too clari- 
fied for unprepared human vision, held her spell- 
bound, Sh? felt as though she must keep abson 
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lutcly quiet, letting the colour and glow of the 
evening, with its silvery accompaniment of bells, 
sink into her, undisturbed. 

Lifting her head, she drew a long delicious 
breath of the clear air. The world seemed limit- 
less, and she a part of it. Then quite suddenly, 
with no startling of the senses to prepare her, she 
felt a soft black pall drop over her eyes, then 
tighten about them sharply, shutting out all space 
and beauty, confining her in a narrow prison of 
fear. With a sharp, instinctive cry, she raised her 
hand to tear off the bandage, but a grip of Iron 
strength caught her by both arms. She felt her- 
self drawn off the donkey. Something muffled her 
face so that she could now neither cry out nor see. 
Then she felt herself borne swiftly away In the 
darkness. 

CHAPTER IX 

IN the meantime Nancy, too, had been delight- 
ing in her own gay way in the beauty of her 
surroundings. 
The far mountains and the sea, bathed In the 
first faint colours of sunset, only inspired her to a 
more vivid enjoyment of the homely gaiety about 
her. The rough yellow crags jutting beside the 
path, the little families of goats and foolish kids, 
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cavorting over the stones, tinkling their merry 
bells, and falling all over each other in their care- 
less descent, filled her with pleasure. Then — 
suddenly she noticed a small boy in amongst them. 
He was skipping over the stones and ruined walls 
with the same nonchalance as the kids themselves, 
and even the goats seemed to be on terms of inti- 
mate fellowship with him. They jumped up on 
the walls and nosed him off, even as they did their 
offspring, if he became too boisterously playful. 
In one of these encounters he looked up at Nancy 
and laughed, then held towards her a small bouquet 
of mountain daisies, brilliantly blue and fresh. 

" Oh, give them to me I " cried Nancy impul- 
sively, stretching out her hand. " Come — I will 
pay you." 

But the urchin only laughed and leaped away 
again, his eyes brimming with defiant mischief, a 
" catch-me-if-you-can " expression common to any 
language. 

Nancy became engrossed in the chase. Several 
times the boy let her get near enough almost to 
touch him, her outstretched hand now holding up 
a shining lire. But always he eluded her and sped 
away again. The shadows were beginning to lie 
heavily along the ravines. The western sea deep- 
ened to rose colour in the distance. Down far be- 
low, Nancy could see her mother and Miss Living- 
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ston nearing the foot of the mountain. The merry 
tinkle of bells near by, the cavorting of the homing 
herds about her, diimed with her gay spirit, even as 
this tantalising urchin engrossed her mood. 

Suddenly, from far back, piercing the light 
frivolity of her thoughts, came a faint cry, and at 
the same moment the boy sprang towards her 
bridle. 

" Vene, Vene I " he cried shrilly, dragging the 
donkey down the zigzag road. 

Bewildered, she caught at the reins, even as she 
turned to look over her shoulder. 

She started. Were those mere shadows of the 
approaching night, or did some dark figures just 
disappear on the side of the road? She must ask 
Nora. She turned her head sideways. Suddenly 
a great fear seized her. Nora I — Where was 
Nora? 

The boy still dragged her forward; his face had 
an ugly, dogged look. She saw suddenly that he 
was an enemy. With a sharp cut of her whip 
across his hands, she freed herself and tried to turn 
back. But the donkey stood still, as dogged as 
the boy himself. She could not budge him. Lean- 
ing forward, she called loudly down the hill — 
" Help ! Help 1 Help 1 " 

She saw some peasants turn and look towards 
her, then scatter. "Cowards!" she cried, her 
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voice hoarse and shaking. Then she took up her 
terrified call again. Finally she saw her mother 
turn. With a desperate signalling motion for help, 
she slid off the donkey and made her way back 
toward the chapel. No thought of personal dan- 
ger deterred her. Dimly crowding memories of 
all she had heard of brigandage in Sicily came to 
her, jostling each other with the vivid confusion 
of nightmare. An intricate network of complicity 
seemed already about her. The frightened peas- 
ants scattering as she called for help, even the boy 
luring her on with his flowers and laughter, seemed 
but a part of a criminal gang. 

" Nora, oh, Nora I " she sobbed unconsciously, 
as her feet stumbled over the rough road ; and she 
turned her head, this way and that, looking at the 
surrounding precipices with a hopeless eagerness. 
She had now no doubt that something dreadful had 
happened. Even without the faint cry she had 
heard, she would have been frightened at Nora's 
sudden disappearance, for there could have been 
no conceivable reason why she should have deserted 
the one road down the mountain. As Nancy 
neared the chapel, she paused a moment, listening 
intently and glancing about on either side of the 
path. 

The stillness, piercingly sweet in the evening 
light, clear as the faint tinkling of the goat bells. 
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smote her sharply. She saw her mother, Miss 
Livingston and the guide, making their way to- 
wards her; they were still far down the road. 

Suddenly she thought of the chapel; it was a 
clutching at the last straw. CouldNora have gone 
back, in one of her vague rhapsodies, for another 
look at the beautiful figure of the Saint lying there? 
Perhaps she, Nancy, had been only dreaming hor- 
rors. She slipped in and stood, her hand on her 
heart, breathing in little gasps, listening acutely 
for some telltale sound, even as her eyes searched 
the dim recesses of the cave. 

A damp trickle, a perpetual plop of dripping 
water, smote her consciousness, filling her with rage 
as she tried to concentrate her hearing. The 
marble figure of the Saint, lying in its golden robes, 
one graceful quiet arm supporting the head, sent a 
shiver of helplessness through her. She was 
utterly alone in this cavernous void. Oh, for some 
living force to help her! 

" Tom, Tom, why aren't you here 1 " she cried 
suddenly, clinching her hands together. Then, 
like a flash, a thought came. At the top of the 
mountain she remembered the telegraph station — 
yes, she would go there — she would send for 
Philip and Tom, and get word to the American 
Consul, without a moment's delay. 

She rushed out of the cave. The first sound 
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that reached her was the peculiar coo of the guide, 
urging the donkeys up, and the continuous sharp 
thwack of his stick against their hides. 

She flew down towards them impatiently. 

" Mother," she gasped, " Nora has disappeared 
just now off the path. I'm frightened 1 I'm 
afraid she has been taken by brigands. Don't stop 
me — I'm going up to the telegraph station to send 
word about it. There is not a moment to be 
lost 1 " 

The two women, dazed at the sudden news, 
trying to push in excited questions between the 
girl's words, grew pale; and the guide, a good- 
natured, stupid peasant, began to moan in sym- 
pathy. 

Suddenly he pointed to the stone wall near by. 
They noticed a laughing face, filled with mischief, 
then a waving arm. Nancy saw a blur of blue 
mountain daisies in the mocking hand; then the 
urchin disappeared. 

" Figlio della Camorra," whispered the guide 
hoarsely. " Oime, Oime ! " 

Mrs. Farrington shivered; even her common- 
place stolidity was for the moment shattered. 
"What is he saying?" she asked, through chat- 
tering teeth. 

Nancy paled. " He says that the boy is a son 
of some Sicilian desperado. Oh dear, oh dear; 
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they must have put him on the road with his 
flowers on purpose to distract mel " 

Mrs. Farrington uttered an exclamation of 
fear. " Come," she said, pulling frantically at 
the reins of her donkey; " we must get away be- 
fore dark; we shall all be abducted I " 

The stillness was appalling. Heavy shadows 
lurked each moment nearer in the precipices. 
Only the yellow crags glowed now under the 
slowly dying sun. Not even a tinkle of distant 
bells broke the silence. 

" Nancy and I will stay," said Miss Livingston 
haughtily, " until we have searched everywhere. 
Do you suppose we can think of our own safety 
at such a time? " 

Nancy slipped her hand into the elder woman's ; 
she was thinking hard. 

Suddenly the guide pointed up to the top of 
the mountain. 

"II telegrafo?" he asked, nodding at Nancy. 

" Si, si," she exclaimed mechanically. 

He scratched his head, looking at the two tired 
donkeys and the women drooping upon them. 
Then, with a quick change of expression, he 
clapped his hands together triumphantly. 

" Santuaria," he exclaimed, pointing towards 
the chapel and then to the two older women; 
" asilo ! " 
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Before they could speak he had helped them 
off their donkeys and towards the chapeL Then, 
with a quick Italian gesture, he pointed to Nancy 
and to his own beast. *' II telegrafo," he said, 
a naive delight in his ingenuity shining in his 
troubled face. 

Nancy nodded excitedly in response and turned 
to the others. 

" He says you will be safe in the chapel, and 
he will take me to the telegraph station," she 
exclaimed, already beginning to mount the road as 
she spoke. 

The next moment she was panting and strug- 
gling up the hill again. Plans rushed tumultu- 
ously through her brain. She would send word 
down by the local wire to the town, to the Amer- 
ican Consul there; then she would telegraph 
Tom — oh, would this rough mountain path never 
cease winding up before her? She heard the 
guide now panting close behind, but did not turn 
around. All her energies were bent towards the 
summit. She felt that she was in a treadmill, not 
progressing a step. 

At last — there was the top ahead. She took 
an added spurt. That naked pole, cleaving the 
sky, put new life into her. Once there, her mes- 
sages would dart to their destination — no slow 
stumbling then. 
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At last it was done — she was there, writing 
with shaking fingers, while the guide jabbered 
some hideous jargon into the ears of the excited 
operators. 

She looked down at her telegraph blank which 
she had mechanically addressed to Tom. Through 
winking blurs, a horrible medley of sound, she 
managed to write : 

" Cancel date of sailing for America. Bring 
Philip. Come at once. Nora in grave danger. 

"N. Farrington." 



CHAPTER X 

THE dainty salon looked strangely desolate 
and unkempt. Flowers drooped in dry 
vases. The blinds, though it was even- 
ing, were undrawn. Miss Livingston lay on the 
sofa, sniffing aromatic spirits of ammonia, while 
Nancy and her mother talked in jerky, absent 
monosyllables. 

" I could kill them all I " Nancy finally broke 
out, in answer to some question of Miss Living- 
ston's. " All this delay, this caution, while NcH-a 
may be — " She stopped and buried her face in 
her hands with a shudder. 
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Miss Livingston sobbed audibly. " Oh, if 
Count Raventloe were only here," she murmured. 

The girl's cheeks flared. " Fm not at all sure 
he is not at the bottom of all this," she exclaimed, 
compressing her lips; " and if he is — " 

" Nancy, don't be melodramatic," broke in 
Mrs. Farrington severely. " The whole thing is 
perfectly evident. In some unknown way these 
Sicilians have heard that Nora has money, and 
they've abducted her for a ransom. It's often 
happened before. Of course it's very unpleasant 
and disagreeable, but now that we've told the 
American Consul that we're perfectly willing to 
pay whatever is demanded, there is not the slight- 
est danger. I've heard that these bandits are most 
courteous to prisoners 1 " 

Nancy looked at her mother scornfully. " I 
really think," she said, " that you'd sit on the top 
of iEtna while it was erupting, and talk about the 
folly of getting into a panic over anything that 
was out of the ordinary course of nature." 

An aggrieved expression came over Mrs. Far- 
rington's face, and she retired into her knitting 
as though now for her all expression was ended. 
She seemed definitely to exclude herself from the 
others; and Nancy turned to Miss Livingston 
with a sense of relief, even in her inadequate sobs. 

" Oh, it does seem so dreadful to sit here with 
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our hands folded I" she exclaimed passionately; 
then added, a sudden falling cadence in her voice, 
" Well, anyway, Tom will be here soon I " 

" Tom 1 " 

The word bolted from Mrs. Farrington's lips; 
then, as she remembered her role of injured inno- 
cence, she bent over her knitting again, though the 
click of the needles remained suspended. 

" Yes ; didn't I tell you ? I wired him at the 
same time that I wired the American Consul. Oh, 
mother, Fm so sorry 1 " (Mrs. Farrington's lips 
took on a grim line of added endurance.) '' I 
really meant to tell you, but I forgot all about it." 

** Don't mention it, my dear; you seem to be 
managing this whole affair without our assistance, 
anyway." The aggressive click of the needles 
almost seemed to speak the words themselves — 
" May I ask what else you have done? " 

" I don't see any reason for you to use that 
manner in speaking to me. Mamma. WeVe all 
done our part. Didn't you rout up the police 
yourself, and have it put in the papers, and — 
and everything?" 

Mrs. Farrington, sore at the remembrance of 
her cowardice on the mountain, and consequendy 
doubly sensitive, relapsed into her knitting again, 
her face still peevish. 

" I can see those New York headlines/* ^c 
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murmured aggressively, her needles racing as 
though she herself were weaving out the copy. 

Nancy's face drooped. At a time like this, her 
mother's chronic absorption in trivialities jarred 
her beyond endurance. 

She looked over towards Miss Livingston in an 
unconscious appeal for sympathy. To her sur- 
prise, that lady was now sitting straight up on 
the sofa, glaring at her absent-mindedly. Sud- 
denly her glance cohered, and she smiled her bril- 
liant, silly smile, meeting the girl's eyes, a strange 
excitement in her own. 

" I have it," she exclaimed, her voice tri- 
umphant. "Why didn't we think of it before? 
Listen 1 Philip Austin must have come here with- 
out letting us know, and he and Nora have eloped 1 
I'm sure of it. Don't you remember his wild ex- 
pression, and how he and Nora looked at each 
other, that day last winter when Count Raventloe 
told us about his grandmother's abduction? Of 
course I'm right. That's it — Philip and Nora 
have eloped I " 

At this astounding statement, Mrs. Farring- 
ton's knitting dropped into her lap, and Nancy 
started to her feet excitedly. 

At the same moment the sharp cling of the tel- 
ephone bell sounded in the room. 

" What utter rot 1 " she said, the vulgarity of 
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the word dropping from her lips unheeded. ** I 
never heard anything so far-fetched. Certainly 
if anyone has run off with Nora, it's the man who 
told the tale himself — in other words, that 
blessed Count of yours 1 — Yes ; hullo 1 " She was 
now at the telephone, still frowning at Miss Liv- 
ingston. *' JVhot Oh — yes; ask him to come 
upl" 

She put the receiver slowly back on its hook, 
her thoughts rampant, then turned like a hurricane 
towards the sofa. 

" It's Count Raventloe," she said fiercely; ** but 
you needn't look so triumphant. You have no 
right to tell him one word of your absurd sus- 
picions about Philip." 

The Count entered, looking harassed and very 
worn. He went directly towards the sofa, and 
held Miss Livingston's hand in a long clasp. *^ I 
have come to see if I can be of any service," he 
said; " I have just heard the shocking news." 

Miss Livingston lifted eyes heavily brilliant 
with excitement; she was too overcome by her 
emotion to speak. 

It was a trying moment. Nancy's antagonism 
seemed to shoot from her even in her formal ac- 
ceptance of the Count's bow. Mrs. Farrington, 
after a silent nod in his direction, again took up 
her knitting. 
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Count Raventloe sat down near the sofa. He 
seemed very ill at ease. In his hand he held a 
newspaper, the local Palermo sheet. This he 
twisted slowly in one hand, then, as the silence 
grew impossible, he exclaimed abruptly, " One 
thing I must say to you, ladies; it is important,'' 
— he paused, then added with an impressive 
deepening of the voice, " Be careful not to arouse 
the antagonism of the Camorra. They are a 
murderous set, and kill as naturally as they eat. 
All your lives would be in danger if you set that 
huge machine against you. It is woven into the 
very heart of things here — business, politics, even 
religion are beneath its power. It may be hard 
for you free people of America to believe this 
fact — but it is so I " 

He looked down at the paper in his hand, and 
half opened it. When he looked up, Nancy stood 
before him. . 

The girl was still in a fierce flare of excitement. 

*' You have told us what not to do; now tell us 
what is to be done," she said. 

Their eyes met and clashed. For a long minute 
they faced eadi other, oblivious of their surround- 
ings. Miss Livingston leaned forward nervously 
from the sofa, and in the other corner of the room 
the click of the needles ceased. 

Drooping flowers sent a desolate odour through 
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the room; a rising wind moaned over the sea, 
creeping in at the open windows. Miss Living- 
ston shivered, and drew her long scarf more closely 
about her, and the Count continued to look at 
Nancy ; then suddenly he laughed the full rich laugh 
which was his greatest asset. " Miss Farrington 
has eyes of the utmost expression," ho said, with 
his inevitable courtly bow; "but may I ask just 
what they mean to say at this moment, and why 
they honour me with so direct a speech? Their 
language is foreign to me, but I realise they are 
eloquently talking, nevertheless." 

Nancy's only answer was a flashing look of 
defiance. 

" I have here," Raventloe went on, ** an item 
of news which interested me, but it is probably 
no news to you ladies by this time." 

He slowly unfurled the paper, which rusded 
sharply in the silence. 

Then, with one large firm finger marking the 
headlines, he skimmed the sheet with his eyes, 
finally coming to a full stop. 

" This is copied in our daily news from the 
Paris edition of The New York Herald/' he said, 
looking up at Nancy with a glance like a sword- 
thrust. Then his keen eyes dropped to the paper, 
and he read : 
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'* * Mr. Philip Austin left for Palermo, Sicily, 
last week.' " 

There was a moment's breathless pause; then 
Miss Livingston's eyes sought Nancy's. 

" I told you so 1 " she cried, not even knowing 
that the words had left her lips. 

" It is suggestive," murmured the Count, his 
eyes also on Nancy. 

The girl's defiant gaze faltered. For a mo- 
ment the very depths of her astonishment betrayed 
her self-possession. With the angry jerk of a 
child, she ran rapidly out of the room, leaving 
Miss Livingston and Count Raventloe to meet 
each other's eyes, through veil on veil of conflict- 
ing depths of reserve. 

In her room, she threw the window wide, pant- 
ing for air. 

Suddenly she started. There in the garden op- 
posite the hotel stood a familiar figure, talking 
absorbcdly to a trim English-looking maid, sil- 
houetted in black and white. The man, his red 
head bent close to the dark one, was Patrick. 

As Nancy knelt there, her brain in a whirl of 
riotous thoughts, the faint sharp cling of a bell 
sounded. 
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Above her concentrated attention fixed on the 
garden and her own puzzling deductions, a vague 
train of thought wandered through her mind. 
Someone was calling in there — must she go in? 
— perhaps it was the reporters again; then, in- 
stead of the maid's noiseless footfall coming to 
her, the voice of her mother penetrated her ab- 
straction. 

" Nancy — a telegram — hurry, we're wait- 
ing!" 

She pulled herself up from the window and flew 
into the next room. 

Her mother was holding the envelope towards 
her impatiently. She had risen and come towards 
the door, her fallen knitting neglected on the rug. 
Nancy tore a jagged opening and pulled out the 
message. 

A look of joy sparkled over her face a moment, 
and then was succeeded by one of acute bewilder- 
ment. 

She looked at the slip in her hand once more, 
then up at Count Raventloe, her gaze wandering 
to the newspaper, which he still held. 

" Well, well I what is it? " her mother exclaimed 
impatiently. 

" Tom's coming 1 " 

"Yes — and— ?'' 

Nancy paused. Count Raventloe's eyes as- 
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saulted her vehemently, demanding an answer. 
Through the silence, Miss Livingston's short 
sharp breath accentuated the still excitement. 

" Go on 1 " her mother demanded, shaking her 
arm with irritable impatience. " Don't you see 
we're all waiting to hear?" 

" I was only wondering," she said, eyeing the 
Count from the corner of her drooping eyes. 

" Nancy, you will drive me distracted I " This 
time her mother clenched her arm vehemently, and 
putting out her other hand, tried to snatch the 
telegram away. 

The girl jerked herself back. 

" May I see that newspaper. Count Ravent- 
loe ? " she said, the bewilderment still in her face, 

" But yes." He strode towards her, his eyes 
never leaving the drooping ones which searched 
his so persistently. 

Nancy took the sheet, read aloud musingly the 
item which the Count had given them earlier ; then, 
dropping it unheeded on the floor, read from the 
slip in her hand : " ' Arrive by to-morrow's boat. 
Philip should be in Palermo now.' 

" So it's true," she said, reluctant belief seem- 
ing to force itself slowly into her conscious- 
ness. 

** Natiirlich," my.rmMrcd the CPMnt, his eyes still 
upon her. 
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Nancy crumpled the ball of paper fiercely in 
her hand, a childish rage possessing her. That 
steady gaze of his, probing, searching, ironic, 
caught her up into a sudden impotent fury. With 
a quick jerk of arm she threw the paper into his 
face and dashed out of the room, crying wildly : 

" I don't believe it — I don't believe it — I 
don't believe it 1 " 



CHAPTER XI 

NORA, leaning from an upper window, 
could almost have imagined herself in 
her own room at the hotel. Before her, 
through the barred window, she could see the bay, 
shining and calm, while glimpses of Pellegrino 
glowed near by. Only the neighbouring garden, 
which she had so often noticed before, was want- 
ing to complete the view which, since her coming 
to Sicily, had grown so familiar. 

Her eyes wandered over the dreamy distances 
absently. They could no longer claim her as their 
own. True to the prophecy which had come to 
her, when she had stood moon-drenched in reverie, 
that night when they had motored to the Marina, 
she was now alertly conscious, realising to the 
full extent her dangerous position; not planning 
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yet, as no plan could shape itself In her utter igno- 
rance of the person with whom she had to deal; 
but waiting, ready, equipped with an armour of 
steadied wit, nerve and invincible will-power. 
All she knew as yet was that some unknown hand 
had seized and abducted her; a man, bearing her 
she knew not where, had fled with her down the 
mountain-side. She could still hear the crack of 
the branches, the tinkling of far bells, and could 
still remember the smell of the earth whidi had 
come to her, damp in the evening, heavy with 
southern fragrance. 

There had been many pauses, and finally a 
longer wait ; then — voices — excited murmurs. 
She had had a feeling that several figures sur- 
rounded her. 

At last, movement had come again. She had 
heard great doors swing back, had felt herself 
borne up many flights of stairs and laid upon a 
yielding couch, soft with the feel of cool linen. 

Next — ah, the blessed moment 1 — that dark 
pall, binding her eyes, cramping her brain, had 
been gently ren\oved, a feminine hand had pushed 
back her hair pityingly; she had looked up and 
seen a maid bending over her, and heard the de- 
liciously familiar language of her own mother 
tongue. 

*' Madam is better -— that is good," 
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She remembered that she had lain there a mo- 
ment, her eyes closed, gathering her forces; then 
she had thrown aside the soothing hand with its 
bottle of cologne, and pushed herself erect on the 
bed. 

" Where am I? " she had asked commandingly; 
" and who has brought me here? " 

But the maid had only smiled through tears, 
and shaken her head many times. 

" Answer I " Nora had commanded, her will 
mounting in her eyes. 

Then, to her surprise, the girl had suddenly 
thrown herself on her knees by the bed, and catch- 
ing her clenched hand, had covered it with kisses. 

" Madam, madam — how these Italians have 
treated you 1 " She motioned to the black scarf, 
lying by her, angrily. " Madam must know I 
would tell her if I could; but I know nothing — 
nothing about it at all I " 

Looking into the woman's eyes, there was no 
question but what she was speaking the truth. 

" I have been brought here only this week my- 
self. They engaged me from England — a Miss 
Langdon — I was to be her maid." 

Nora looked at her with bewildered eyes. ** But 
I am Miss Langdon," she said. 

That night the maid slept on a sofa at the foot 
of Nora's bed. The great room, with its satin 
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hangings and stately Italian furniture, kept a calm 
unbroken vigil within closed doors. 

And now morning had come; but the mystery 
of her abduction seemed still more strange, under 
the noon-day clarity of the skies. 

As she leaned from the window, frowning, her 
thoughts never still, weaving cause and effect only 
to demolish them again, the mystery, shrouding 
itself In new shapes as imperceptibly as the float- 
ing summer clouds above, grew and grew until 
she was almost oblivious of her surroundings. 

Suddenly a heavy knock on the door startled 
her into attention. 

Her heart seemed to thump as loudly within 
her as that heavy hand on the door. 

" What is it? " she asked; and, to her surprise, 
her voice rang out perfectly clear and firm. 

For answer, the door slowly opened and a head 
was thrust in, the eyes wide with curiosity and a 
certain bold embarrassment. 

She raised her head and looked at the intruder 
coldly. 

" What do you want, and who has sent you 
here ? '' she asked. 

The man looked at her impertinently, shrug- 
ging his shoulders and opening the palms of his 
hands in the Italian gesture she knew so well. 
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" Non intendo," he said, at the same time 
glancing round the room as though to search its 
farthest corner. 

" Che c'e'? '* she asked again, summoning her 
scant knowledge of the language to her aid. 

But he only gave her a mocking look out of his 
fiercely set eyes, and mumbled jocosely, with the 
inevitable shrug, " Non intendo que che dite I " 

Then he began his search in earnest. First he 
examined the desk by the window — its drawers 
and letter-rack were empty. After that he opened 
the drawers of the bureau, and with a triumphant 
ejaculation pulled out the white paper which had 
been laid there. This he crumpled in his rough 
hairy hands, until it was rolled into a hard ball, 
then stuffed it in his pocket and resumed the hunt. 
Nora, shrinking, but erect and on the alert, fol- 
lowed him with her eyes. What was he doing? 
Why was his face familiar? Were those rough, 
hairy hands the ones that had seized her but yes- 
terday ? 

Suddenly she saw him pounce on something at 
the far end of the table. Her heart stood still. 
He had taken up her pigskin bag, and was clum- 
sily attempting to open it. It required all her will- 
power to maintain her indifferent silence. He 
looked at her steadily, then plunged his hand 
inside. He drew out a book, a handkerchief, and 
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several other things, and threw them on the table, 
scarcely glancing at them. Her heart stood still. 
Could he in some way know about what was hid- 
den so secretly within? As though in answer, 
he gave a sudden chuckle of triumph, his hand still 
burrowing ; but to her intense relief, he only drew 
out her sketching-block and pencil. These he held 
up, grinning diabolically, at the same time drop- 
ping the bag back on the table. Then he strode 
towards her, and, on the instant, two unrelated 
facts made themselves clear in her bewildered 
brain: 

This was the man who had so frightened her 
that day when she and Nancy were in the Quattro 
Canti, and afterwards on the Marina; and he was 
now bent on depriving her of even a scrap of 
paper, for fear she would in some way communi- 
cate with the outside world. 

He strode towards her, still grinning. Then, 
with a jerk he pulled out a small envelope from 
his pocket. This he opened, holding the pad 
tucked under his arm awkwardly, and the pencil 
between his thick lips, as though afraid to put them 
down even for a moment. 

Nora's eyes concentrated on the bit of note- 
paper which he drew out with intense scrutiny. 
Would the mystery end here? She was almost 
afraid to look, and yet her lashes did not flicker. 
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He held it towards her, pinching the end hard with 
his thick thumb as if he feared she might snatch 
it away from him. The handwriting was obvi- 
ously disguised. On the sheet was written : 

*' I will see you to-morrow morning." 

She had barely taken in the short sentence when 
the man twisted the paper roughly and tore it into 
bits, dropping them into his pocket. Then, as 
though his mission was now complete, he strode 
towards the door. 

He had scarcely closed it after him when Nora 
heard the shrill voice of Jane, the English maid, 
scolding and sobbing volubly. She had evidently 
met the man In the hall and waylaid him, for Nora 
could hear his unpleasant chuckle interrupting her 
abuse. Then there was a short silence, a scream, 
heavy retreating steps, and at the same moment 
the bursting open of the door. 

"What is it, Jane; what is the matter? '* said 
Nora, her voice sharp with anxiety as the maid 
huddled into the room. 

" Oh, madam, what a man 1 — he is terrible — 
with his gibberish, and his chuckling mouth, and 
his horrible hands. I am frightened. He has 
locked us in since last night. I cannot get down- 
stairs. He tried to kiss me — oh, the brute I — 
and all the time his eyes glared at me. He will 
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steal in to-night and kill us both 1 Oh, why did I 
come to this heathen country? " 

The poor creature was now rocking to and fro 
in an agony of fright. Nora went up to her and 
took her hand in a firm cool clasp. 

" Jane, look at me," she said. The maid looked 
up from streaming eyes. ** We are both in dan- 
ger, I more than you. If I let go of myself for 
one single instant, I should probably be in the 
same condition as you are. But don't you see that 
the mere fact that we are utterly defenceless makes 
it imperative that we should keep our heads ? " 
She smiled bravely Into the woman's eyes, holding 
them with her own. " I know only one thing — 
to-morrow morning all this mystery will be ex- 
plained. That dreadful man who has just left 
showed me a note on which was written, * I will 
see you to-morrow morning.' It must have been 
sent from the person who planned all this. He 
may be one of those bandits one hears so much of 
in Sicily; and if that is so, it will be merely a mat- 
ter of ransom. He may be " — - Nora paused; her 
eyes flashed like shining steel — 

"Yes, madam?" 
He may be — someone I already know." 
But then ? " A look of hope crept into the 
eyes of the frightened maid. 



i4 
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** There are a great many * buts ' to that 
* then,' '* said Nora absently, regaining her poise. 

She moved off towards the window. *' If I 
only knew where we were," she said, striking her 
hands together impatiently. 

Jane leaped to her feet. " Ah, but I can tell 
you that, madam 1 " she cried. " We are at the 
Villa Belgrade, just opposite the new hotel where 
there are many English people; and if I could only 
get down-stairs to tell Patrick — " 

Nora's heart throbbed to her throat. Near 
the hotel — the Villa Belgrade? Patrick? Sud- 
denly she remembered the first glimpse she had 
had of this place, the day of her arrival in Sicily. 
Her eyes swam; Patrick's red head seemed to bob 
before her, as when she had looked from her win- 
dow that morning, now such ages ago. 

How near help was to herl She suddenly be- 
came seized with an irresistible desire to act. 
" Come 1 " she exclaimed; '* perhaps we can see the 
hotel from one of the windows on the other side 
of the house." 

" There is no way," said the maid, lapsing into 
dejection again. " I have been everywhere, try- 
ing to find some means of communication. All 
the rooms on that side of the house are locked, 
and the three on this side all open to the sea. But 
even then, if I had a tiny scrap of paper and could 
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drop it out of one of these windows through the 
bars, Patrick might find it; for. he will begin to 
wonder, if I don't meet him to-night as we had 
planned." 

Nora looked at the girl with bewildered per- 
plexity. 

*' Jane," she said, " begin at the beginning and 
tell me all that has happened to you since you 
came here. How did you meet — Patrick?" 

The girl looked up and blushed vehemently, but 
her honest eyes never wavered. 

" Madam, I will tell you all," she said simply. 
" When I arrived at this place, I found myself 
surrounded by a lot of jabbering Italian servants. 
They seemed like mad people to me. There was 
no master or mistress here to direct me. A woman, 
who I suppose we would call a housekeeper in 
England, took me to my room — the little one 
next to this, and communicated to me by signs. 
Then that evening, when I was alone in the gar- 
den, and crying my eyes out between fear and lone- 
liness, Patrick came. Oh, madam — his hair is 
as red as an honest English carrot, and he looks 
like — like, I don't know what — he is so ugly — 
but his heart is an angel's. 

** The head gardener had engaged him just be- 
fore I came ; and he told me that he had taken the 
position because he wanted to be near a beautiful 
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lady who lived at the hotel, and whom his master 
loved." 

A sudden radiance flooded Nora's face. 

** I think your Patrick has a loyal heart," she 
said; *' but why should he want to keep a watch 
like that?" 

** I cannot tell," she said; " but I know that his 
master arrived in Palermo yesterday, and Patrick 
was going to tell me everything to-day." 

" Arrived yesterday ? " stanmiered Nora, her 
face slowly blanching, " but — " 

The maid looked up with astonishment into her 
mistress's eyes; they were wide with horror. 

As the girl spoke, suspicion had suddenly come 
to her — suspicion too dreadful to put into 
thought. 

Philip here yesterday? A pang keen as a 
sword-thrust smote through her. The realisation 
that her note could not have reached him before 
he started, and that he was still in ignorance of 
her love for hini, brought on its heels a great fear. 
Could he have planned this desperate venture, as 
a last attempt at gaining her by force ? 

Her heart sank like lead. She felt that she 
must act or go mad. 

In the meantime Jane was standing silently be- 
fore her, aghast, but not daring to speak. 

i^ora Langdon's face at this moment was losing 
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all its soft, almost childish beauty and gradually 
sharpening into sterner lines. Even to the maid's 
simple brain, the change was significant. 

As she watched her mistress in helpless bewil- 
derment, she saw her eyes seek the door, a strange 
expression in their brilliant depths. 

Nora was reading again, with her mental sight, 
that message, curt and decisive: 

" I will see you to-morrow morning." 

She was watching the door with fascinated hor- 
ror. Through her brain, projecting themselves to 
meet her startled vision, appeared many forms; 
but the most dreadful, the one which she shrank 
from most, was not the villainous creature she had 
seen that morning, but the fair straight figure of 
the man to whom she had given her heart. 

"Jane," she said coldly, her eyes still on the 
door, " you are not to leave me one moment alone 
to-morrow. Do you understand?" 



CHAPTER XII 

TOM had arrived. He was admitted into 
the family conclave without having seen 
Nancy alone a moment. As he entered 
the cheerless salon, he felt as though he were tak- 
ing part in a funeral, and that h§ must tread softly. 
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The three women's nerves were strung to break- 
ing point. 

Miss Livingston received him with a shower of 
tears; and Mrs. Farrington, whose knitting was 
never out of her hands now, resumed it after 
greeting him, as though it afforded her much the 
same outlet. 

Nancy went up to him and grasped his hands 
in her hot little fingers desperately. She put her 
face up to be kissed, like a child quite simply, and 
then drew him to a seat near Miss Livingston's 
sofa. 

" First of all, Tom, tell us what you know about 
Philip,'* she said. " Do you mind ? I really 
can't wait in suspense any longer. I must hear 
now — without a second's delay." Her voice 
was feverish. Tom saw that she was rolling a 
wet little ball of a handkerchief nervously in her 
fingers. 

'^ Nance, dear," he said, his honest voice sooth- 
ing her, even while his words smote her heart, " I 
know, nothing whatever about Philip, except that 
he got a telegram the day he left Paris. He 
didn't tell me anything about It — and left the 
hotel, with a message for me, when I was out 
Afterwards, the next morning, this came." Tom 
pulled out a little note from his pocket — Nora's 
handwriting was recognised by them alL 
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There was a moment's silence. Could they 
open that sealed note? Something of Nora's in- 
tense reserve seemed to emanate from it, even as 
its fragrance, delicately faint and illusive, breathed 
of her. 

Nancy shook her head positively. 

" We can't," she said, answering the general 
unspoken thought. " You see it was written be- 
fore we lost her, so it wouldn't give any clue — 
unless — " Her cheeks crimsoned. 

" Unless they have eloped," struck in Miss Liv- 
ingston, the high key of her voice showing the 
strain she was under. 

" Eloped I " shouted Tom. He got up and 
strode towards the sofa. " Miss Livingston, 
what are you talking about? Please remember 
that I know absolutely nothing. I thought Nora 
was probably very ill in the next room." He 
jerked with his thumb over his shoulder. " What 
do you mean? — Nora lost? — Nora eloped? — 
I feel as though I were dreaming." 

" She has been abducted," broke in Mrs. Far- 
rington brusquely. " We don't know who did it, 
or where she is. Eleanora thinks it's Philip, 
Nancy thinks it's Count Raventloe, and I think it's 
bandits. Now you have the whole thing in a nut- 
shell." 

She went on with her knitting, stolidly eyeing 
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the shrinking figure of her friend on the sofa. 
There had been a certain satisfaction in thus baldly 
stating the case. Others might wince; but facts 
were facts, and she must give them as they were. 

Tom thrust his big hand through his hair wildly. 
** I am dreaming," he said. 

He strode up and down the gloomy room, which 
had been darkened on account of Miss Living- 
ston's headache, trying to collect his thoughts. 
Nancy watched him, her heart in her eyes. To 
Miss Livingston there was a certain breathless 
fascination in seeing how near he came to tipping 
over chairs and small tables, on which drooped 
the desolate flowers of yesterday. The expecta- 
tion of a crash diverted her mind for the time be- 
ing from the one subject. Mrs. Farrington knit- 
ted her hundred stitches a minute, with undcviating 
regularity. 

Suddenly Tom paused. He leaned on a table 
beside him with unconscious weight. It careened, 
then righted itself as he automatically withdrew 
his heavy hand; and Miss Livingston gave a 
little frightened scream, but nobody seemed to 
hear her. 

" Vm going for the police," he said, with sud- 
den decision. " We'll sift this thing to the 
ground, and by Jove if — " 

^' No! ^' cried Miss Livingston, the j^brupt en- 
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ergy of her voice shooting out like a shrill whistle ; 
" Count Raventloe won't allow it I " 

Nancy sprang to Tom's side in a flash, hanging 
on his arm and pulling him towards the sofa. Her 
eyes blazed at the shrinking figure of Miss Liv- 
ingston. 

"Are you afraid?" she said scornfully. "I 
thought you were a brave woman. You certainly 
seemed so when you told mother that we would 
find Nora, whatever the danger to ourselves; and 
that was only two days ago. What has changed 
you? I believe you are hypnotised by that 
wretched Count. Oh, I shall go mad if I stay in 
this room a moment longer — nothing but dark- 
ness and clicking needles and tears. Come, Tom ; 
we'll go out in the sunshine, and perhaps then an 
inspiration will come to us." 

She pulled at his arm, half crying, half laugh- 
ing. Her hat, with its jaunty red feather, lay on 
the chair by the door, where she had tossed it so 
many ages ago. She looked at it curiously, then 
picked it up and, putting it on her head, jabbed 
in the hatpins with reckless abandon. 

"Come, Tom," she said; "here begins our 
search; you and I are going to find Nora." 

As the door closed behind them, Tom glanced 
quickly up and down the narrow hall; then, see- 
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ing it empty, he caught Nancy to him with a hun- 
gry little sigh of impatience. 

" Just one minute for ourselves," he said; 
" then — the search." 

She gave herself to him, burying her head on his 
shoulder, while her arms, with the light fire of 
unawakened girlhood, drew his head down to her. 

" Oh, Tom, I've never known what it was to be 
lonely before. I've needed you every minute," 
she whispered — " Dear 1 " 

With a quick impassioned little kiss, she slipped 
away from him, out of his arms and down the hall, 
while he was still under the thrall of her touch. 

How like her it all was, the kiss and the flight I 

" Nancy," he cried, " come back." 

To his surprise, she turned and ran to him 
eagerly. 

" Oh, don't you see, Tom," she said, looking 
at him with eyes which sparkled through tears, 
" I can't let myself be happy until we find Nora. 
I'd be a little beast if I didl Come; we'll go into 
the garden now, and I'll tell you all about it from 
beginning to end." 

They rang for the elevator, and Nancy noticed 
that the two or three people in it looked at them 
curiously as they descended to the ground floor. 
All Palermo had evidently heard the news of the 
abduction, in spite of their privacy. Then she re- 
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mcmbered the newspapers, and, with a sudden feel- 
ing of faint sickness, realised that by now even 
the people they knew in America were reading 
about the affair, with all the contortions and un- 
pleasant insinuations of the daily press. 

" I feel positively fierce," she said in a low 
voice to Tom, as they went through the crowded 
hall and into the garden, " when I think of all 
this publicity for Nora. How she would hate it I 
Oh, Tom " — she gave a little gasp, and he saw 
her hands clench — '' could it be Philip ? " 

As she spoke, a faint chug-chug grew suddenly 
louder, and she turned involuntarily, looking back 
towards the hotel. Count Ravcntloe's great red 
touring-car was just drawing up to the entrance. 
Tom evaded her eyes, as they glanced aslant at 
him. 

"Who's car Is that?" he asked merely for 
something to say. "The owner can't be super- 
stitious. Do you see that his number is 13 13?" 

" Why, Tom, you queer fellow, don't you rec- 
ognise Count Raventloe? Look at him — doesn't 
he seem dejected? That's another reason for not 
believing; and yet — I can't help thinking — " 

Tom blew out a puff of cigarette smoke irri- 
tably. ** What are you mumbling about, Nance ? " 
he asked. 

Manlike, the mere fact that this whole affair 
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baffled even conjecture, upset his patience more 
than any amount of hard action would have done. 

He hated himself for his distrust of Philip; 
he tried to hug to himself Nancy's stated suspicion 
of the man he now recognised before him; and 
all the time the third solution, the practical, wholly 
natural one Mrs. Farrington had given, of the 
abduction of Nora by a band of the MafiosI, 
slipped through his brain without his being able to 
grasp and hold it. 

" Come, Nance," he said, giving her arm an 
impatiently affectionate grip; "don't stand look- 
ing at that stiff 1 " 

The little current slang phrase which fell so 
naturally from his lips, even in this time of ten- 
sion, somehow seemed to relieve the strain. 

Nancy laughed her gay ripple of laughter, for 
the first time since Nora's abduction. 

" I believe if I looked long enough I should see 
horns and a tail," she said. " But seriously, 
Tom, we've got to get at the bottom of this thing 
soon, or I shall go wild. I've only one little clue, 
and, oh dear, oh dear, it doesn't lead to that old 
Mephistopheles, but to — to — ^" 

" Well — " 

** I can't say it, so don't ask me. Now I'm 
going to begin and tell you the whole thing from 
the beginning." She did so. 



i. 
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** And the clue? " said Tom, after a half-hour 
of carefully detailed description, from the day 
of the excursion to Pellegrino. 

Nancy glanced around on all sides. Then she 
leaned nearer, gripping the narrow back of the 
bench on which they were sitting. 

*'Tom, do you see that high wall opposite?" 

Tom looked across the brooding garden to- 
wards a high stuccoed wall which faced them 
blankly; he could just get glimpses of the upper 
part of the house behind it, through the trees. 

"Well?" 

" Well, back of that wall is a garden, which 
can only be seen from the third story of the hotel 
— our rooms are on that floor, you know." 

" Go on." 

" Now, whom do you think I have seen in that 
garden lately? There is no question about it, 
you know — his red hair was unmistakable." 

"Patrick?" 

" Yes, Patrick. But why aren't you sur- 
prised?" 

Then Tom told her of the man's mysterious 
departure from Dresden, and of the note which he 
had left behind him. As he went on, Nancy's 
face lightened visibly. 

" But that makes it look much less suspicious 
about Philip, don't you think so?" she asked. 
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" Oh, Tom, I can't bear to acknowledge it, but 
IVe had all sorts of dreadful ideas. I thought 
perhaps Philip had sent him here — that perhaps 
he had planned this whole dreadful affair, and 
expected Patrick to carry it out. What do you 
think? Tell me." She looked up at him 
eagerly. 

But even a lover has his reserves where another 
man is concerned. It is a part of that unbreak- 
able code puzzling to women. 

*' This isn't the time to think, it's the time to 
act," said Tom, jumping up energetically. " Now, 
Nance, we've simply got to get into that garden; 
but the question is, how are we to manage it?" 

He glowered towards the stuccoed wall, ap- 
parently only intent on its scaling. 

For a moment Nancy's flexible little mouth 
drooped, and her. eyes looked hurt ; then, with that 
good sense which was so curious a part of her 
whimsical make-up, she gave herself a mental rap, 
and getting up too, slipped her arm through her 
absent-minded lover's. 

" I can manage that easily," she said; ** we've 
only to get a card of admission from the hotel. 
Come 1 " 
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CHAPTER XIII 

AT this same moment Nora, with the aid of 
one of her shell hairpins, was busily unrip- 
ping her pigskin bag, while Jane watched 
her from a distance. 

The maid's eyes, though deferential, were in- 
tensely curious. Her mistress had only told her 
that she had a pencil and some paper inside, and 
that she preferred to get at them herself; but 
what a queer way of doing things. 

In the meantime the silence was only broken 
by the creaking of the leather and a faint ripping 
sound, as Nora picked the threads out. 

Jane coughed nervously. " I think I hear 
steps, ma'am," she said. " If you could only let 
me get at it, I'd be quicker, I know. Anyone can 
sec you're not accustomed to ripping and such- 
like." 

Nora's colour mounted, but she went on prick- 
ing and pulling. Finally she extracted the book. 
At the same moment Jane sped towards the door. 

^^I do hear steps," she whispered. 

Then she gave a little nervous laugh of relief. 
** They are going away again," she said. " Some- 
one tried the door in the hall that leads down- 
stairs, and then went off." 
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Nora opened her journal and let the leaves slip 
through her fingers. She was looking for a blank 
space, but from end to end each sheet was written 
on. In the middle of the book her own feminine 
writing stopped, and the rest of the pages were in 
a man's hand. 

Jane, looking on, could have stamped with im- 
patience, but for awe of her mistress. 

'^ Madam must be quick,'' she said finally, in a 
suppressed voice. " Someone may arrive at any 
moment." 

Nora lifted her head; there was something 
about her pose like a stag listening. The distant 
turn of a lock clicked through the silence. With 
a swift change of mood she pulled the pencil from 
the book and, tearing out the first leaf, wrote on 
the back: 

" I am imprisoned on the top story of the Villa 
Belgrade. The windows are barred and all doors 
locked. " Nora Langdon." 

She had the most curious feeling as she wrote 
that these words had all been written before, and 
that she herself was no more real than some hero- 
ine of a medieval romance, whom she had read 
about and then forgotten. She looked at the 
signature — " Nora Langdon." 
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Who was this Nora Langdon? Some far-off 
intimate friend in the past, but not herself. 

** Madam 1 " The sharp voice of the maid 
pierced through her abstraction. Then, before 
she could realise what was happening, Jane had 
sped towards her, seized the scrap of paper, rolled 
it around a small letter-weight which stood on the 
desk near by, bound it securely with her black tie, 
which she pulled from her collar with trembling 
fingers, and dropped it through the bars of the 
window. " Madam is faint," she said curtly, 
pushing Nora into a chair. 

The door of the room creaked. With a quick 
protective impulse, Nora thrust her precious book 
behind the cushion of the chair. At the same mo- 
ment Jane caught up a bottle of cologne and be- 
gan bathing her mistress's forehead. Through the 
silence, a sharp knock on the door resounded. 

** Come," cried Nora imperatively, her voice 
ringing out like a battle-cry. 

CHAPTER XIV 

TOM and Nancy, once In the garden, paused 
uncertainly. 
Cypress trees, palms and pines rose on 
all sides. Above the hedges covered with Indian 
fig, and far beyond, there came faint glimpses of 
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the sea, shining blue bits, with the nearer black 
tracery of almond twigs; and the shifting silvery 
ripple of an olive orchard shimmered in the dis- 
tance. 

The walls of the villa, white and covered widi 
flaming stretches of bougainvillia, rose on one 
side; on the other stretched the garden, its neat 
paths and closely clipped hedges adding a touch 
of comely constraint to the tropical luxuriance 
which filled it. 

The custodian had left them at the gate, saying 
in halting English that the house was closed, but 
that they were at liberty to wander at will about 
the grounds. 

Nancy, womanlike, feigned an interest in the 
glowing beauty about her, leaning over flower-beds 
or touching the aloes, whose spikes of golden blos- 
som glistened in the sun, catching its beams as they 
filtered through the green roof above. 

But Tom gazed about with frank anxiety. He 
was looking only for an ugly red head, and it never 
occurred to him to dissemble. 

Nancy glanced at him and laughed, a glad little 
laugh with a ring of fear in it. 

" Oh, my dearest boy," she said, " how are you' 
ever going to cope with these scheming, plotting 
Italians?" She gave a little shiver of nervous- 
ness. " Oh, Tom, I'm frightened. Do you 
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know about the Camorra, and a hideous thing 
called Mafia? It seems there is a huge gang of 
ruffians who really domineer over this whole 
island, in politics and religion and everything. I 
feel as though a network of plots was gradually 
closing in about us — oh, Tom — " 

Tom's hearty lau^ rang out spontaneously. 

" You foolish little thing," he said; " old wives' 
tales; dime novel melodramas. Why, we're 
American citizens, living in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. Do you suppose anything can happen to 
us?" 

Then, suddenly, an influx of new realisations 
came to Nancy. The first stung. It was that 
Tom — her Tom, who was now so close to her 
that his personality seemed almost a part of her 
own — could never really comprehend much that 
would come to them in life — in fact, anything 
outside the. realm of his own honest and solid 
philosophy; and then, on the heels of this traitor- 
ous thought, came a warm gush of devotion. Her 
mind narrowed itself from vague abstractions, cir- 
cling about his actual words. Of course he would 
be incredulous of her fears. Why not? An- 
other new realisation was, that she herself must 
have hidden recesses of diplomacy and deceit within 
her, which suggested to her instinctively just how 
to act now. No ; Tom was too utterly honest, too 
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without one hidden crevice of deceit to cope with 
the present situation. 
^A pang of love and loyalty seized her. 

'* Dear 1 " she said, giving his hand a fierce little 
grip; and as his honest bewildered eyes met hers, 
they seemed to span, with a bridge of unyielding 
strength, the diasm whidi had opened before her. 

" Let's make a tour of the whole garden," she 
suggested, " and then, if we don't sec Patrick, 
we'll come back here and I'll air my Italiano 
Americano 1 He is certainly nowhere on this side 
of the house; suppose we try the si^e facing the 
sea." 

They wandered slowly on, down the narrow 
paths. There was but a strip of land in that part 
of the place they were approadiing. The house 
looked as though it almost sprang from the sea 
itself. 

" They say this was once a convent," said 
Nancy, " and that on one floor of the villa the 
windows are still barred." She looked up as she 
spoke, trying to see the upper stories; but the path 
was too near to the house. 

At this moment something seemed to wing 
through the air, downwards. The thought flashed 
through her head that it was a wounded bird, but 
at the same instant Tom caught her arm and pulled 
her violently backwards. 
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" Look out! " he cried. 

Involuntarily she took a step. back, and as she 
did so she saw a stocky arm reach forward, ap- 
parently from the midst of a bush of laurel. It 
grabbed at the thing which had just fallen to the 
ground with a thud; and she had just time to see 
that what she had thought wings were the two 
ends of a black tie, bound about something white, 
just time to follow up the arm with her eyes and 
catch a glimpse of a red receding head, when an 
alarming crackle in the bushes behind her made 
her turn. 

There stood a dark, heavy-browed man, whose 
face was oddly familiar though at first it baffled 
recognition. 

He looked heated, as if he had been running, 
and scowled at her fiercely. 

Like a flash the remembrance came to her. 

Yes ; this was the man who had frightened Nora 
that day in the Quattro Canti. Did he recognise 
her now ? She shrank back, but he scarcely seemed 
to see her. She had evidently been but an obstacle 
in his way. With a cry he sped past, just as Tom 
put out a long arm to detain him; and as they 
both looked after his receding figure, they saw a 
red head bob quickly around the other, side of the 
house. 

** Come," cried Nancy, darting away like a 
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flash of lightning; "we will head off Patrick at 
the gate." 

She sped back through the garden, Tom clum- 
sily following. 

They reached the gate at last, but only in time 
to sec Patrick spring into a motor, which was evi- 
dently waiting outside. Nancy called in despair, 
but her voice was drowned by the whirr of the 
machine. Then, to complete her bewilderment, 
as the car disappeared in a mist of dust down the 
road, she saw Count Ravendoe's huge machine 
dash out of the hotel grounds in mad pursuit, 
and saw also that it was empty, save for the 
chauffeur. 



CHAPTER XV 



THE knock sounded again. It almost 
spoke in its arrogance. 
'* I said ' Come in,' " exclaimed Nora 
distinctly, her tone matching itself to the rap out- 
side. 

The door slowly opened, and there stood 

Count Raventloe! 

Militant in pose, one hand giving the inevitable 
upward brush to his moustache, the other opening 
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and closing nervously, he stood there stolidly look- 
ing at Nora. His eyes flashed into hers like pol- 
ished glass. 

She rose, brushing away the maid's ministering 
hand. For a moment she looked at him, as 
though to make sure it was really he and no other. 
Then, with a sudden graceful sweep towards him, 
she held out both hands. 

"Oh, is it really you?" she exclaimed, a vital 
relief in her tone. " I feared " — The lovely col- 
our flooded her cheeks, then, as the Count's aggres- 
sive pose suddenly shrank into utter spontaneous 
bewilderment, she laughed, looking at him apolo- 
getically even as the rippling girlish amusement 
bubbled forth again. 

A wounded look, as though a sword had pierced 
his armour, flashed across the man's face. Where 
he had expected to dominate, he had only amused. 
Far back in his mind, the scene in the garden at 
Ouchy came to him. Again this woman only 
laughed — again she seemed the easy mistress of 
the situation. It was too much. The one whip 
which she could have used to stir up all the evil 
in him, she wielded unconstrainedly. She had 
laughed where she should have supplicated. 
It was too much. 

The Count turned with a savage look at Jane. 
" Leave the room," he said curtly. 
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The maid tossed her head; all her fear seemed 
to have left her, now that the time for action 
had come. " I stay with my mistress I " she ex- 
claimed. 

Nora smiled up at her calmly. " Don't worry, 
Jane," she said; " Count Raventloe is a friend of 
mine — and I have no fear of him." 

" Madam, excuse me, but I will not leave this 
room." 

Her eyes met the eyes of the Count and quailed, 
her coarser fibre instantly responding to a look, the 
meaning of which was utterly beyond the realms 
of Nora's imagination. 

Nevertheless, she kept her post, for, reading and 
fearing the inner ferocious nature of this man, she 
felt that she alone could protect her mistress, who 
seemed so unconcerned, and laughed so strangely 
in the face of the gravest of dangers. 

Nora shrugged. "Very well, Jane; then go 
over to the other end of the room and mend this 
coat of mine. It is badly torn." She caught up 
her long linen coat which hung over the back of 
the chair, and gave it to the maid, motioning her 
away. 

Then she turned to Count Raventloe, and her 
voice grew cold. 

"We have much to discuss," she said; "sit 
down. In the first place, may I ask what induced 
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you to put us both in this absurd and very un- 
comfortable situation ? " 

Her calm eyes, cold as ice and very clear, met 
the man's before her. He shivered, and glanced 
away. No passion, unless utterly base, could have 
met the fathomless innocence of that look and 
sustained itself. 

In his confusion, he said what he would least 
have wished — " You seemed glad — at first — ^ 
when I came 1 " 

" Oh, that 1 " said Nora, with the lift of head 
he knew so well. 

" Yes, that — will you explain it? " 

Nora waited silently till his eyes met hers — 
met hers with the fire all gone out of them, and 
a miserable uncertainty in its place. 

Then she spoke, her voice clear and full of a 
rich tenderness, its music breaking through the 
stormy atmosphere like the note of robins in the 
rain. 

" I feared the man who had abducted me was 
the man I love," she said. " If it had been so, 
it would, have killed me. That first moment I 
could feel nothing but gladness that it was not he I 
But now — " 

" Now? " repeated the Count, a rage of jealousy 
suddenly engulfing him. *' Now, you have not 
Philip Austin, b^t mc, me, to deal with I " 
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** Yes," answered Nora in a low voice, " and so 
I have nothing to fear. If he had done this thing, 
it would have killed my spirit — but you — you 
can do nothing." 

Raventloe leaned towards her until his stiff 
moustache almost touched her ear. 

** We are to be married in the Chapel of Santa 
Rosalia to-morrow," he said. 



CHAPTER XVI 

NANCY stood, eager, poised, ready for in- 
stant action, Tom like a bulwark behind 
her. At the very instant that Count 
Raventloe's motor dashed so madly out of the 
hotel grounds it had almost collided with another 
machine. Her eyes focussed themselves on the 
second car. The chauffeur, in trying to stop so 
suddenly, had stalled the engine. He was now 
just jumping out to crank It, and the owner, peer- 
ing back maliciously at the mad driver who had 
caused all this bother, suddenly assumed a familiar I 
aspect to her. Yes — it was the little nasal, hu- 
mourless American Consul, whom she had met that 
night on the Marina. 

Quick as lightning she flew towards the machine. 
She felt Tom labouring after her. She heard a 
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desperate Italian oath, and knew intuitively that 
Patrick's pursuer had just arrived at the gate, and 
was cursing the red head so rapidly receding in 
the distance. Her brain was as clear as crystal, 
her thoughts flew, mapping out a plan. By this 
time she had arrived at the now vibrating machine. 

" Oh, how do you do," she said breathlessly, 
pulling open the door of the tonneau, and at the 
same time extending her hand. " I'm sure you 
were coming to call on us, weren't you? My 
mother will be delighted. She is so anxious to 
ask your advice about what we can do in this 
dreadful affair 1 Do you mind — I'm going to* 
take your machine — I've got to catch that red 
motor — I can't lose a minute explaining." 
With a rapid pull of the strong little hand, she 
landed the bewildered Consul (who had risen 
as she approached), on the ground, and jumped 
in. 

" Come, Tom," she called; and then, her gay 
compelling eyes meeting those of the chauffeur, 
she added, " Do you see that red car? Follow 
number 13 13 — quick 1 " 

The man, true to his calling, met her look with 
debonair alacrity. By a swift turn of the wheel, 
he swept almost in a circle around his bewildered 
employer, and then off towards the fast vanishing 
motor. 
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The chase was absorbing; but at the end of the 
Via Francesca Crispi, where they turned off into 
the Via Stabili, the traffic became very dense, and 
if it had only been a question of gaining on the 
other machines Nancy could have jumped out and 
caught up with them by walking; but with that 
new acuteness of intrigue upon her, she realised 
that their destination was what she sought. 
Count Raventloe's machine held an enemy — of 
that she was sure; and the other — -did it hold an 
enemy or friend? 

Straining her neck, catching vanishing visions 
of that far red head, she felt a wave of- reproach 
go over her at the doubt ; but the doubt remained. 
Then quite suddenly all her thoughts focussed and 
cohered. 

The first motor was stopping at the door of an 
hotel — yes, the Hotel des Palmes — she recog- 
nised it now. And the other motor — had 
Patrick seen it? He disappeared into the hotel, 
and the big red car so close at his heels swept 
on, then back and raced past them, retracing its 
way towards the Villa Belgrade. 

Nancy leaned over to the chauffeur. ** Wait 
for us here," she commanded shortly, the excite- 
ment in her eyes matched by his. " It will be 
worth your while. Come, Tom; we haven't a 
second to lose," 
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She threaded her way to the hotel with light- 
ning rapidity. To Tom she seemed to skim 
through the air as he clumsily tried to follow 
her. When he got there she was rushing a 
startled porter to the elevator, and demanding to 
be shown immediately to the room of Mr. Philip 
Austin. 

In the meantime Patrick had dashed through the 
hall, landed in the elevator, given an extra pull 
to the cord himself, to hurry the sleepy boy, and 
finally arrived at his master's door. 

As he knocked a voice answered, and he ran 
hastily in. 

Philip Austin stood there, gaunt and very pale, 
his eyes hungrily questioning. 

" Yis, masther," Patrick gasped, holding out 
the weight with the weird black ribbon ends, 
towards him ; ** at last a clue. Thrue as th* 
divil 1 " 

Philip took the thing from him and turned it 
in his hands nervously. Suddenly his eye caught 
sight of a bit of white paper protruding from un- 
der the ribbon. He pulled at the black ends with 
savage strength; then^ as the knot held, he gave 
a desperate push to the weight, sliding it out from 
its silk bindings. It fell to the floor with a thud, 
and there, still clinging to it, he saw a white sheet 
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facing him. On it was written ** The Secret 
Book." 

As his eyes met the familiar writing, saw the 
familiar words, he swayed unsteadily; then, com- 
ing back to realisation, he leaned down and 
clutched at It, as a miser clutches gold. At the 
same time Patrick, with a queer little smile play- 
ing about the twisted width of his mouth, caught 
at the flying black tie as it fell from Philip's hand 
unheeded, and stuffed it into his pocket. 

" Th' shpoils of war-r, Jane,'* he muttered. 
Then looking with Impatient adoration at his 
master, he exclaimed aloud, " *TIs the hinder part 
that tells the shtory, son Wan twisht 'ull do 
it." 

In his haste he leaned over to turn the paper; 
but Philip, catching it away, and at the invol- 
untary motion coming back to present realities, 
turned it over himself and read its urgent message 
aloud : 

" I am Imprisoned on the top story of the Villa 
Belgrade. The windows are barred, and all 
doors locked. " Nora LanGdon." 

As the eyes of master and man met, a sharp 
little tattoo sounded on the door. Then it burst 
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open, and Nancy stood there, her quick glance 
taking in the scene before her. 

As she looked up at Philip, and his miserable 
haunted eyes met hers, she ran forward, both 
hands outstretched. 

" Oh, Philip, dear old fellow," she sobbed, a sud- 
den passion against herself and pity towards him 
overmastering her. She held his hand a second 
closely In both of hers, drawn to her breast. 
Then, as her alert eyes caught the paper in his 
other hand, she asked " Quick — may I see ? '* 
He held It towards her silently, and, as she took 
it, she suddenly remembered Nora's note 
which Philip had never received. It had lain In 
Tom's pocket ever since. 

*' Oh, Tom, where Is that letter?** she ex- 
claimed, hastening to where he stood bewildered 
In the doorway. Without waiting, she turned his 
coat back and searched In his breast pocket. 
" Yes; here It Is. This came for you, Philip, just 
after you left Paris." She handed It to him as 
he stood there, still dazed, hardly realising their 
presence, then she turned back to Tom. When 
they looked up again, the expression of Philip's 
face was of joy, shrouded by almost unbearable 
pain. But Nancy had no time to analyse ; In fact, 
the paper In her hand now absorbed all her at- 
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tentlon. When she spoke again, her voice 
sounded far away and absent. 

" Of course," she said; " I see it all now." 
Then she suddenly struck her hands together. 
" Oh, Philip — come. Patrick was followed 
here by Count Raventloe*s chauffeur. One of his 
other accomplices saw the note as it fell from the 
window, and saw Patrick catch it. They will 
take her away from there before we have time to 
stop them. The chauffeur whirled off as though 
every moment counted. Come I Come I '* 

She was on her way out of the room as she 
spoke, the men crowding behind her. 

The gloom of twilight was settling over the 
Villa Belgrade. 

Nora, looking from her barred window across 
the sea, shivered a long drawn shiver, which 
seemed to partake of the grey desolation now 
creeping over land and sea. Her colour and life 
had ebbed, but her will still dominated even the 
despair of her mood. 

Her deep grey eyes, slate-coloured in the gloom, 
harboured unlimited resource. Her brain worked 
at fever speed. 

Jane, near by, was still bending over the lilac 
linen coat, mending the tears which were jagged 
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across it, from that wild journey down the moun- 
tain. 

Outside two low voices could be heard — the 
Count's and one other. 

" I must be ready for anything," Nora was say- 
ing to herself, the childish innocence of her lips 
compressed into a stern line. Then a thought 
came to her; she slipped hastily towards her 
leather bag and pulled out the journal, which she 
had hidden there again as soon as the Count had 
left the room. Tearing out several pages, she 
slipped them softly into the loose lilac waist of her 
gown, which buttoned at one side. She concealed 
a pencil with them. Then, putting the book back 
again into the pigskin case, she went over to Jane 
and silently motioned to her to stitch up the silk 
pocket as before. 

The two women, tense and watchful, the maid's 
needle pausing now and then in its lightning speed 
as the creak of a step sounded nearer or a tone 
was raised, suddenly heard a third voice join the 
others. It was panting and hurried, and seemed 
to have news to tell. Jane, with a quick twitch 
of the thread, threw the bag on the table and ran 
towards the door. She put her ear to the large 
keyhole, her prim English face sharp as the needle 
she had just dropped, her senses keener by in- 
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tense concentration than the men outside could 
realise. 

Suddenly she sprang up from her crouching 
attitude and ran to her mistress. She caught her 
by the wrist with a fierce jerk, claiming her atten- 
tion. 

** They are taking us away," she whispered, 
" at once — Taormina — Write it I " 

Nora's trembling fingers fumbled in her dress. 
She pulled out a page at random, and wrote on 
the blank side in large heavy letters the word: 

*' Taormina." 

As she did so, Jane, glancing her needle glances 
about the room, sighed in despair. ** A weight 

— we have no weight; they are coming; what shall 
we do?" 

Nora, pushing the remaining pages more 
securely into her waist, suddenly felt the cold 
metal of her belt buckle meet her fingers. She 
pulled it off rapidly, and sticking the silver prongs 
through the paper ran towards the window. 

A moment more and it had been pushed through 
the bars. 

As she turned back, catching the ends of her 
lilac belt together with a pin shfc had taken from 
her throat, the Count entered the room. 

He looked suspiciously about. Then he spoke 

— his tone was brusque. 
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** I find we must leave here," he said, " at 



once." 




er: 

-- CHAPTER XVII 

J' 

S they came to the entrance of the Villa 

Belgrade, Nancy shivered nervously. 

The place had a strangely deserted air 

about it, purely psychical, but real. 

The clang of the bell brought the custodian as 
usual, and Philip strode towards him, while Pat- 
rick disappeared silently into the garden. 

The custodian, in halting English, was still 
denying all knowledge of a red motor, or any 
hidden lady, and volubly suggesting to take Philip 
all over house and grounds, when Patrick's red 
head appeared in the distance. As he neared 
them, the custodian turned, and his face lightened. 

" Ecco," he said, " here iss a giardiniere, 
Guiseppe. Yess — '* Patrick's blue eyes rolled 
towards Nancy — " he will tell you you have made 
one beeg mistak'. Ecco Guiseppe I " 

Patrick ran up and, as the man asked him to 
confirm what he had said, he answered readily 
enough, his eyes glued on his master's face, ** Yis; 
Beppo is right; sure an there iis no lady here. 
Shall I take the Signor to the Hotel Igia? He 
may be afther getting news there." 
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Once In the automobile, and out of sight o! 
the custodian, Patrick turned exultingly towards 
the tonneau, his face like a red moon of promise. 
In his hand he held the silver buckle, the white 
sheet caught in its prongs. 

Hiilip snatched it from him. 

" Taormina," he read aloud, the meaning slowly 
forcing itself upon him. He turned the paper 
absently in his hand, and suddenly other words 
sprang out at him — words gripping him till his 
vision blurred — well-remembered words from 
her diary. 

" I sit on this bench and muse until facts b^ 
come dreams and dreams facts." His glance 
trailed down the paper. " I wait veiled and 
ready " — 

With a low groan, his hand crumpled the paper 
protectingly away from the eyes now bent to- 
wards it, and as his own eyes were raised, the red 
light of a thought, murderous In its intensity, 
burned in their depths, leaping up like a fire. 

It was a curious freak of the Fates — the weav- 
ing of this most incongruous pattern into the lives 
of Philip and Nora. Two people, strung up to 
a delicate complexity, both by character and the 
ensuing action of the last few months, vibrating, 
shrinking from even the lightest touch of harsh 
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reality, were now suddenly thrown into the most 
primitive of situations. 

Had they lived some many thousand years back 
of their present acute sensibility, as savages, 
scarcely aware of their own personalities, they 
could not have been gripped by more obvious and 
barbaric emotions, Philip pursuing — the lust of 
murder in his heart; Nora at last trapped by a 
fear, old as humanity itself. 

It almost seemed as though those eternal Fates, 
stretching back in their weaving across the cen- 
turies, had purposely brought these two up to the 
final crux of spiritual love, only to plunge them 
into the vortex of a brutal reality. 

Grimly smiling, pointing to the perpetual pat- 
tern woven . across the centuries, they tightened 
the cords binding love to earth till the pressure 
bit into the spirit and branded it. Was the in- 
tention cynical; or behind those grimly weaving 
fingers could there be a deeper purpose, not yet 
grasped? Was it perhaps that, in those number- 
less worlds through which each spirit must pass, 
is a lesson of good and evil, to be mastered not 
only from the heights, but from the depths as 
well ? Time alone would show I 

In the Secret Book just before its imprisonment, 
Nora had written these words : 
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" There is a beautiful pattern woven through tkc 
centuries, stately and pure — an altar cloth of per- 
petual adoration. One holds one's breath at the 
sight, watching through hushed tears the endless 
procession of nuns, white-robed, circled by cab 
blue skies, their quiet faces lifted to heaven, 
averted from all sin. Convents, monasteries, 
pass before one ; and yet the lesson, even as it 
touches the spirit, cannot now confine it in its mys- 
tic spell. Everything, everything was made for 
use, not disuse. Each emotion, each instinct, each 
human trait, must be lived to its glorious utmost, 
is given its own freedom, its own decision to soar 
or to fall. 

" The greatest of all has said, * Ye are gods.' 
" Then drink the wonderful elixir of life- 
life, as it is given to us to know it in this wonder- 
ful world of ours, experience, as it is given us to 
live by it. Drink to the depth, but with bowed 
head, reverencing its nectar.'* 



CHAPTER XVIII 

^^ TTT E would never dare go in his motor; 
I I the roads are too bad," said Tom 
-■- -"^ practically, as they drew up in front 

of the Hotel Igia. 



I 
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Philip's eyes still staring, with the red lights 
in them, flashed into his. 

" I shall leave for Taormina in the next train. 
Will you come ? " 

" Will I come I " Tom's clenched fist and an- 
swering eye made involuntary response. 

At the same moment Nancy skimmed by Philip 
and out of the car, before the men had collected 
themselves to help her. Patrick had already dis- 
appeared into the hotel. 

The quiet garden dreamed in serene oblivion, 
resting on the warm unhurried bosom of the earth. 
This little ant-hill of humanity, now swarming so 
excitedly, meant no more than the innumerable 
minute sand-mounds dotting the garden paths, 
or being burrowed into about the base of its .giant 
trees, as they reared themselves in high untroubled 
green towards heaven. 

People wandering into the hotel, or coming 
out from its portico, looked up inquisitively as 
they passed; and Nancy's quick eye, even as she 
jumped from the motor, recognised one of them. 
It was the American Consul. 

With an exclamation of pleasure, she skipped 
up to him breezily, and caught one of his dried 
nervous little hands in both hers, before he could 
speak. 

By the set of his mouth, thoroughly peeved and 
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twitching, she saw that her only chance was to 
speak first. 

" Oh, if you only knew how you have helped 
us by your generous loan of the carl *' she whis- 
pered enthusiastically. " And you were so quick to 
see the whole situation — didn't ask for explana- 
tions or detain us to give advice, as most people 
would have done, when every second counted.'" 

He looked down at her wavering, the ever- 
ready cold suspicion lurking in his shallow eye. 
But no light of the ludicrous lurked in Nancy's 
blue gaze now. She beamed upon him with all 
the entrancing limitless warmth of vitality which 
had subjugated every masculine being who had 
ever encountered it. 

And as his eyes met hers, he felt a hearty little 
squeeze of his hand send his chill blood pulsing 
from his heart to his finger-tips. 

" I want to tell you about the whole thing 
this minute," she said naively; "but we're going 
away for a few days, and I've got to pack, and 
may have to catch a train any second. But when 
we come back — will you give me a whole after- 
noon of your time ? — will you come and sec me, so 
that I can thank you as I haven't time to do now? 
You see every moment counts," she repeated Im- 
pressively; " for at last we think we have a due 
to Miss Langdon'^ whereabout^," 
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Her words had rushed forth pell-mell, in a 
breathless urgent stream; her hand still held 
his, and its soft pressure once again thrilled 
him. 

Then, at that moment, looking into her warm 
eyes so filled with glowing, pleading vitality, the 
supersensitive conceit, the inquisitiveness, the whole 
contracting narrow personality of the man, fell 
away from him. For an infinitesimal second, 
large spaces of life, pulsating with warmth, 
opened before him; the walls of his egotism 
crumbled. There was but one thought in his mind 
— he must help this lovely anxious girl. 

" Do me a favour," he exclaimed in a low 
voice ; " keep my motor — it may be of use to 
you or your family this afternoon. I shall not 
need it again to-day. And please telegraph me 
if you have any definite news. I'll do the same 
for you, of course. Good-bye, and good 
luck!" 

He raised his hat, and walked quickly down 
the steps and away. 

Nancy's eyes filled. 

" I shall never, never judge anyone again," she 
thought to herself with a hot wave of shame. 
" Here was I, just trying to make use — " She 
dashed her hand across her eyes angrily, and 
turned towards the motor. 
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During this unexpectedly emotional tete-a-tete, 
Philip and Tom had alighted from the car and 
were about to make their way into the hotel, when 
Patrick appeared before them like a whirlwind. 
In his hand he held a pink slip — a railroad 
schedule. The broad space between his eyebrows 
had contracted into a wrinkled zigzag perplexity. 

He pointed with his big finger down the line. 

" The nixt thrain has wint 1 " he announced 
helplessly. 

Tom let out a nervous guffaw, then darted a 
look of abject sorrowful apology at Philip; but 
neither laugh nor look had penetrated his abstrac- 
tion. 

" There is no train now till the night express," 
he mused. "They'd never wait for that, and 
they couldn't have caught the morning train any 
more than we. It went two hours ago." He 
looked off through the trees to far glimpses of 
sea. The white sails of a yacht waved idly, like 
the wings of some great butterfly. 

" They have gone by water 1 " he exclaimed 
with sudden acute conviction. " Come I We 
must find out about it, and follow them ! " 

The white sails, with a last flaunt of graceful 
spreading wings, disappeared over the horizon 
line, and still the search for a launch was unsuc- 
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cessfuL One thing they had learned in their long 
day of interrogation: Count Fondenara's yacht, 
Conca d'oro, had been hurriedly gotten under way, 
and had sailed off at about eleven o'clock that 
morning. Nancy immediately recognised the 
name as that of Count Raventloe's friend whom 
she had met on the Marina ; and as the hour tallied 
with the time which would have elapsed in hurried 
preparation for departure, after pursuit of Patrick, 
there seemed to be little doubt but that the Conca 
d'oro had been made use of for the abduction. 

Finally, as the sun was shedding its golden 
pollen over land and sea like a veil, shimmering 
yet very clear, Patrick arrived with the good news 
that he had secured a large motor-boat, a racer, 
and that it would be at the dogana ready to start 
at any minute. 

The salon was in a littered untidiness which 
seemed to add the last touch of confusion to Miss 
Livingston's already tragically bewildered brain. 

From the golden mirage in which she had pic- 
tured Nora and Philip eloping had emerged a 
very black and hard reality. 

Her brain still refused to grasp its significance, 
though her thoughts ran riot. And yet, even 
while her silly, falsely nurtured imagination wove 
foolish traceries of melodrama, her face had al- 
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ready lost much of its sentimentalism, and 
taken on new lines of reserve and unbending 
dignity. 

From now on, if she erred on the side of heart 
instead of head, it would be with the real gold 
of romance, and not that counterfeit coin which 
had always seemed a discord in the great worth 
of her nature. Through this trouble, large and 
unyielding as life itself, sentiment had at last taken 
the place of sentimentality, and down far under- 
neath her shallow-moving thoughts, foolish from 
mere habit, gloomed feelings of love and hate 
primitive in their intensity. 

Mrs. Farrington, who had been sitting at the 
window, scanning the people below, turned with 
a loud sigh of relief. 

" Thank heavens, here comes Nancy I " she ex- 
claimed. " Perhaps we shall know something def- 
inite at last." 

" May I ask what you call definite? " suggested 
Miss Livingston, her voice like a sharp icicle. 
" We know now that Nora has eloped with Count 
Raventloe." 

"Been abducted by him," put in the other 
woman tartly. 

" And that Philip Austin is pursuing them in a 
ridiculous chugging motor-boat, in order to de- 
stroy their honeymoon." 
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She looked towards the window as she spoke, 
her small head alert, her eyes miserable. 

Mrs. Farrington sighed again loudly; but this 
time the sigh was aggressive. 

Fortunately for them both, at the same moment 
Nancy entered the room. 

" Well," she exclaimed with an assumed brisk- 
ness, as her eyes met those of the two doleful 
women, " they're off at last — good luck to them." 

'^ I'm glad they at least had the sense not to 
take you on this wild-goose chase." 

" Goose is the one thing I'd never call our be- 
loved Count," said Nancy airily. 

Miss Livingston's eyes flashed at hers. "I be- 
lieve you would frivol in the midst of an earth- 
quake," she exclaimed. 

" Wouldn't I — just I " said Nancy. " Think 
of rollicking about with the whole earth rollicking 
too — the dear old world, cracking its sides with 
laughter at all of us who are trying so hard simply 
to save our own little household gods — everybody 
else groaning and travailing, and I the only one 
to share the joke with it. Bully fun thatl " 

She looked at the others' shocked faces and 
laughed defiantly, but the laugh had a pathetic 
little break in it. What did they all care for the 
shattering of Nora's beautiful dream world in 
this general upheaval of their own? 
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She gave herself a savage little shake and 
laughed again, this time more naturally. 

" Well," she suggested, " suppose we pack." 

''Pack! I thought they had decided not to 
allow us to go to Taormina for fear Count Ravent- 
loe would see us, and dart off again with Nora." 
Her mother surveyed her irritably, annoyed that 
she had fallen into the usual trap, and betrayed 
her surprise. 

" Oh, mother dear, I can't help teasing you, 
it does let off such a lot of steam. Please forgive 
me. I know I'm aggravating. Now listen to me, 
and ril try to be absolutely explicit." 

Nancy leaned over her mother and gave her 
a light repentant kiss. 

" After talking it over, they all decided that if 
we went to Aci Riale and stayed there, the Count 
would be none the wiser, and we would be within 
calling distance if needed." 

" But why all this secrecy? " said Miss Living- 
ston, looking like an impatient high-bred racer. 
Nancy had a whimsical vision of her pawing the 
ground and champing her bit. 

" Because, dear lady," said the girl drily, " we 
have reason to believe, from certain things that 
Patrick has both seen and told us, that the exclu- 
sive Count Raventloe belongs to a band of des- 
peradoes, known as the Camorra who kill as 
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easily as they steal, and are probably now haunt- 
ing Taormina, sniffing about its streets muttering, 
' f e fi f o fum, I smell the blood of an English- 
man.' " 

She looked off, rippling her inevitable laugh, 
while two large tears rolled utterly unheeded down 
her cheeks. 

Miss Livingston leaned over from the sofa and 
pulled the light figure towards her, Nancy had 
been standing near, too nervous to sit down. 
" You plucky child," she whispered, " letting your 
Tom go off like that. Bravo, little girl 1 " Her 
dark eyes flashed fire a moment, then she seemed 
to crumple back into her own wan situation again. 

" Yes," she said, " you are right. I believe 
Count Raventloe is one of that dreadful society, 
but " — she looked at Nancy steadily, her head 
high — " he is nevertheless a very finished gentle- 
man." 

It had cost her much to say this — more than 
anyone else could realise; but her superb loyalty 
had stood the test, supreme though it was. 

Mrs. Farrington surveyed them both with an- 
other of her enormous sighs. Her nature, neg- 
ative and easyrgoing in every-day life, had de- 
veloped into a malicious irritability the moment 
she became involved in the larger issues of an un- 
usual situation. She rustled aggressively about 
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the room now, as noisily as possible. She did not 
look at the others, but spoke loudly and as though 
to herself. 

" Gentleman or scoundrel," she said, " I'd like 
to be in at the finish I For heaven's sake come and 
pack, you two, if you want to catch the night ex- 
press 1 " 

CHAPTER XIX 

HOW that night passed Philip never knew. 
He had sat out on the small deck, his chin 
on his clenched hands, the chug of the 
motor seeming to tear itself from the heart of him 
and propel the boat onwards. 

The warm golden afternoon waned to a dusk 
of pearl, then one by one quiet stars pricked 
through the sky's limitless purple, and seemed to 
scatter into the sea, in a path of light, as the 
moon rose. Though the water was now like glass, 
he knew that for hours they could not catch up 
with the yacht; and yet he sat there waiting, tense, 
as if within another moment he might clinch with 
his enemy. Patrick kept by the steersman, his 
blue eyes fixed far ahead, his hair pale in the 
moonlight like a smouldering flame. Tom, only, 
paced about, unable to keep still. He walked 
heavily up and down the little cabin, every now 
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and then tiptoeing on deck to cast a stealthy 
glance at Philip; but the silent figure, with its in- 
tent gaze, only seemed to see through him some 
hated presence beyond. 

Finally Tom, the matter-of-fact and unimagina- 
tive, became filled with a chilly shivering fear for 
his friend. He crouched into a chair near Philip, 
and as they swept on through the parting waters, 
he too felt as though their flashing, speeding boat, 
with its throb eternally vibrating, were propelled 
by the hatred which seemed to render stifling the 
very air about him. They sped past the dreamy 
mountains and white vivid towns at such a rate 
that the whole panorama seemed but a moving pic- 
ture show in black and white. To Tom, only two 
figures remained stationary and menacing in the 
whole rushing changing world of mad motion 
— Patrick, his red hair gleaming with a murderous 
glow, the whole set of his square determined 
figure, and his white face thrust forward in the 
moonlight, telling of a deadly purpose; and 
Philip, whose eyes were — Tom slipped a rapid 
glance at them, then looked away — the fire in 
them was like a burning torch. 

Tom's whole hearty optimistic nature shrivelled 
suddenly under the great fear. 

He saw some terrible deed done, past recalling; 
saw Nora's face, frozen from the terror of it; saw 
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Nancy's — his own little Nancy's — tears stood 
in his honest eyes. He leaned over and grasped 
Philip's arm heavily. 

" Philip," he groaned, " even if we catch up with 
the yacht, you can't board her; they'll shoot you 
down — the danmed desperadoes I Don't try it, 
Phil, old man. You must be patient — you must 
wait." 

Their eyes met with sudden electric force, and 
Tom nearly quailed. The man before him was 
not his lifelong intimate friend, but some tortured 
creature incapable of caution. 

"My God, Tom I" he exclaimed, **wait? — 
now?" 

Dawn came, and still no sign of the Conca d'oro. 
As their boat dashed like a silver arrow between 
the great promontories guarding the entrance to 
Messina, the sun rose. It flushed the Calabrian 
hills, and sank in fathomless roseate depths in the 
waters beneath them. Then suddenly Patrick's 
straining face, grey in the morning light, turned, 
and his gaze met Philip's. 

'* She is there," he said, pointing forward. 

Tom strained his eyes, but could see only a 
black speck far in the distance. The motor-boat 
now seemed to strain at some invisible leash; she 
almost bounded forward. 
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Gradually the black speck took to itself a body, 
with white spreading wings. It seemed to preen 
itself in the clear morning light, to stretch itself 
in a leisurely unhurried voyage over the quiet sea. 
As Tom looked at it, he felt his fears slipping 
away from him ; he could not tell why. 

They came nearer — nearer, Philip told his 
engineer to signal with his whistle ; then he gripped 
Patrick's arm and pulled him down into the cabin, 
Tom following. 

They heard the jabbering of Italian as the boat 
came alongside the yacht, heard the gangway be- 
ing lowered a moment later. 

Then Philip very quietly felt in his hip pocket, 
pulled his hat over his eyes, and stepped out. 

No one was on deck but the captain, and some 
of the crew up forward. The captain was most 
courteous, and said that his master. Count Fon- 
denara, was not yet up, but he would be de- 
lighted to do anything for his friends. He did 
not bar the way, but waved them to ascend the 
steps. Then, just as Philip had pulled himself 
up, two at a time, Tom following, and Patrick's 
red head protruding on a level with the deck, they 
heard a surprised exclamation, and saw Count 
Fondenara in his pajamas and bath-gown, survey- 
ing them critically. 

" May I ask to what I owe the honour of this 
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sunrise visit? ^' he said, in his precise formal Eng- 
lish. 

Philip strode forward ; he grasped Fondenara by 
his small arm and looked at him, the red torches 
still in his eyes. He seemed to sear the frivolous 
little face with its arching brows and minute 
pointed moustache, and the hunched questioning 
shoulders subsided into a shuddering quiet under 
the iron grasp of Philip's hand. 

" Count Fondenara," he said, " I have reason 
to believe that Miss Langdon, my fiancee, is on 
board this yacht, stolen from me by another man. 
Forgive the discourtesy, but I must make a 
thorough search. Come, Patrick I " 

He pushed by the shrinking figure, Patrick at 
his heels. 

" Stay there, Tom, will you," he called, his 
voice like a taut cord. 

The quiet waters lapped gently around them, 
the little motor-boat bobbing at the side. Tom's 
eyes caught those of Count Fondenara. The 
latter smiled, with a nervous twitch of his small 
moustache. 

" Your violent friend will find norsing below 
— norsing," he emphasised slowly, then he laughed 
a strange excited laugh, almost a giggle. 

" All iss fair in love and war, iss It not so?" 
he said. 
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Tom's honest eyes regarded him suspiciously. 
Any foreigner was necessarily a suspect, and this 
one looked sly. 

" Why do you say that? " he asked bluntly. 

The unquiet shoulders hunched again. " So 
your friend seems to think," he suggested, still 
smiling. 

Tom looked down; he wanted to be absolutely 
on the alert should Philip call, and the amused 
gaze of the other disconcerted him. 

The sun was now shining brilliantly across the 
deck, and the brass fittings shimmered in the light. 
Tom's gaze slid across them, and then concen- 
trated itself on a small gleaming thing at his feet. 
He was thinking hard, oblivious to his outward 
surroundings. 

Suddenly the tramp of approaching feet 
seemed to meet his thoughts — yes, they were 
coming up at last. He saw Fondenara make way 
for them; he even saw the amused lift of eyebrow 
and shoulder as they passed him. 

Philip looked utterly despairing. He was mak- 
ing towards the gangway when he suddenly be- 
thought himself; he looked back. 

" Thank you very much. I find I was mis- 
taken; they are not here. Forgive my intrusion," 
he jerked out. 

Tom's eyes still concentrating on the shining 
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bit at his feet, his ears taking in what Philip said, 
found his thoughts suddenly playing him queer 
tricks. He felt he was going crazy. ** Not here 
— not here," echoed in his brain, and then he 
looked hard at that thing on the deck, and a 
puzzled sensation of old remembered unpleasant- 
ness came over him; then, with a flash of sudden 
acute realisation, he stooped, picked up the bit of 
brass at his feet and preceding Philip, let him- 
self down the gangway Into the motor-boat. 

The yacht receded in the distance. Philip sat 
brooding in his chair, the fire gone out of him. 
" We have now no clue," he said. 

" Only this." Tom's hearty voice shook a little 
as he spoke. He held out a small brass clasp, 
curiously ornamented with dragons. 

" It is the clasp to her diary," he said; " look, 
Philip, look!" 1 



Finally they decided that LetojannI, a small 
town some few miles from Taormlna, must have 
been the place where Count Ravcntloe had left 
the yacht and landed. 

" Her course wint zigzag, I'm thinking, whin 
we shpotted her," suggested Patrick. 

" Yes; there is a drive from there to Taormlna," 
said Philip. " I remember reading about It when 
I thought of taking a trip here." His head went 
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down in his hands again, and it was almost a re- 
lief to the others not to see his white strained 
face. 

He was thinking back now — thinking of how 
he had planned this very trip, when he and Nora 
— It was to have been the setting for their 
lov^e, this town of vivid beauty fit for an idyl of 
the gods; and now — 

" Tom," he broke out harshly, " I engaged a 
villa here yesterday, through the proprietor of the 
hotel at Palermo. It was while you were search- 
ing for a boat. Some Americans left it unex- 
pectedly, and he says everything will be in readi- 
ness for us. I thought we would be more private 
than at an hotel." 

The two men were looking at each other, ob- 
livious to their surroundings, their minds rapidly 
going over the situation, as they had again and 
again, like a treadmill, laborious but unceasing. 

Suddenly they heard a slight noise in the cabin, 
and a black shaggy head appeared, then the 
round eyes and face of Patrick. His finger was 
on his lips, his whole pose excruciatingly melo- 
dramatic; in his other hand he held a dark 
Italian beard. 

"Whisht! " he muttered solemnly; " from the 
prisint on, me name iss Flanaganelli ! " 

The two men eyed him with a vacant stare; 
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then, quite suddenly, Tom clapped both hands 
over his own mouth, and with horrified, apologetic 
eyes fixed on Philip, let forth a series of thunder- 
ous smothered explosions. 

There was a second in which Philip stared at 
them both; then the tension gave way, and lean- 
ing back in his chair he laughed, long gasping 
breaths of laughter, which had in them a note of 
desperate strain. 

It may be that at that moment his sense of the 
ludicrous preserved his mental balance, for it was 
the only outlet possible to his pent reserve. 

" Thank God ! " said Tom under his breath, 
even while his gasps of laughter still mastered hun 
to the point of pain. 



CHAPTER XX 

THE villa was situated at the edge of the 
eastern cliffs. In its grim setting it 
glowed like a casket of diverse brilliant 
gems; but its beauty only awoke in Philip a sense 
of dull pain. The low white stuccoed house was 
fairly clothed in a crimson garment of bougain- 
vijlia. From its balcony one looked out through 
ebon almond twigs to spaces of sea, deeply 
coloured, sapphire in tint. Beyond dreamed the 
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Calabrian mountains, and all around, pressing 
close to the house itself, wandering off Into little 
gay detached groups, glowed the flowers of 
Sicily, daisies blue as the sky, asphodels, and 
aloes, golden blossoms alive with golden bees. 

As Tom and Philip went into the house, the 
latter turned abruptly. 

" Come, Tom," he said, " let's go onto the 
balcony ; we must form our plans without a 
second's delay." 

The eyes of the two men met, and a sudden re- 
membrance came to them both of another time 
when much the same words had been said. That 
had been in Florence, only a year before, when 
they had begun their search for. a mythical heroine. 
And now — now grim reality was gripping them 
with a force which seemed to be draining them of 
youth itself. How many centuries ago had that 
sentimentally delicious search ended and this 
desperate search begun? 

In the meantime Patrick had betaken himself to 
the narrow path at the back of the house, and, 
after a cautious look around, had hidden himself 
in the midst of some flowering shrubs near by. 

This done, he pulled open a small black bag, 
and taking out a travelling mirror, hung It on 
one of the branches. 
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Then began a makeup fit for the Bowery. He 
smooched his sandy brows and lashes with a black 
pencil, stained his complexion, put on wig and 
beard, and finally drew out from the bottom of 
the bag a large black felt hat and a black cloak; 
also something corded and silky, which he slipped 
into his pocket. Then, pushing the bag under an 
unusually thick clump of brush, he squatted down 
on the ground again, hunching his big knees al- 
most to his chin, and clasping his hands about 
them. His blackened brows met in a frown of 
intense concentration, under which his eyes, blue 
and round as a child's, shone oddly. 

** Mother-r iv moine," he muttered, " it's mee- 
silf as needs yer now ; aginst a sarpint am I pitted, 
and 'tis the wit o' wan I'm warntin' 1 " 

Fully a half hour he sat there; then, with a 
brisk toss of his cloak over his shoulder, and a 
pull at his rakish hat over one eyebrow, he walked 
quickly away. 

The one long street of the little town teemed 
with life from end to end; and its two old gate- 
ways, framing changeful vistas, gave passage to a 
continuous stream of humanity, ceaseless as a 
river's flow. 

Donkeys, flanked by huge panniers of vege- 
tables, cool green lettuce heads peeping from flam-* 
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ing beds of oranges or lemons, were jostled by 
herds of goats, whose clatter dominated the dull 
even hoof-beats of the poor little beasts of bur- 
den. 

Peasant girls, with water-jugs balanced on their 
gleaming dark heads, made towards the fountain 
near the duomo, or resting their jugs outside, 
slipped in for a rapid prayer. 

The atmosphere seemed to vibrate with the 
sound of many bells, a medley of chimes, tinkling 
goats, and the gay laughter of children. Flank- 
ing this revel of colour and mirth, gloomed the 
old doorways on either side the street, topped by 
weather-beaten Gothic roofs and windows, while 
beneath their shade sat aged women spinning, end- 
lessly spinning, older than time itself, their shuttles 
in some strange way seeming to control and 
even generate the brilliant cross-current of life out- 
side. 

Shops filled with lace-work, altar-cloths, old 
coins and many coloured jars of native pottery, 
allured the tireless tourist; and above and beyond 
it all, stern crags of rock gazed off and away, 
while below in the far distance gleamed the sea. 

Patrick paused in front of one of the little shops 
ruminatingly, his spiritual compass somewhat out 
of gear. That mother Flanagan would cvcntu^ 
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ally bring his quest to a successful issue he had not 
a doubt, but he realised that his own impatient 
ardour might at any moment complicate things. 
He had determined to spend the whole morning 
on this street, which was the only one of which 
the town could boast. But how do It without at- 
tracting attention? He gazed up longingly at a 
dark stairway sandwiched between two old Gothic 
buildings. If he could only sit there unnoticed 
and watch the throng. But no; he felt already 
that people were eyeing him — he must keep go- 
ing. The crones spinning in their doorways sent 
cold shivers down his spine; their peering eyes 
seemed like malignant spiders^; he must keep go- 
ing, or they would draw him Into their dark 
webs, whether he would or no. 

He paused again at a trinket shop, and eyed 
the sign above unthinkingly. " Cavalcati," he 
read, then his vacant gaze fell. A large amber 
amulet caught his eyes. He would buy It for 
Jane, he thought, as a connecting link of good luck 
between them. 

And then, just as he walked away from the 
shop, dangling the bauble in his fingers absently, 
he heard a halting English voice asking a question, 
and saw a trim back in front of him. 

It was Jane. 

His heart leaped in a huge gulp to his throat; 
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he almost sprang forward, then suddenly realised 
the madness of it and drew back. 

He put his hand to his face nervously, and 
touched a black mass of beard. He had forgot- 
ten his makeup. What was he to do? It would 
frighten her to death to see him like that, and 
she would in all probability scream. 

In the meantime she was going away. There 
was no chance for thought. He must act on the 
spur of the moment, and let consequences look 
after themselves. 

He moved toward her. When he got close, he 
spoke with a force which was like the compulsion 
of a heavy hand, and not to be resisted. " Kape 
yer face to the fore, and yer mind in the rear. 
It's mesilf, Pathrick." 

The erect little back in front of hini gave a 
slight start, but, like a soldier at the command 
of her general, Jane never turned. It was the 
instant obedience to a will of recognised authority. 

Then Patrick took a hasty view of his sur- 
roundings. He remembered what her question 
had been when he had heard her speak, and at 
the same moment saw a chemist's shop close at 
hand. Yes, she had asked for Ragusa's. That 
was the name too above the doorway. She must be 
going there. Near by was the town fountain, 
with its swarming crowds of life — that would 
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never do — neither would the little shops: they 
could never get in a word unnoticed in those tiny 
interiors. He cast a beseeching eye to heaven — 
and mother Flanagan. En route, his gaze swept 
past the duomo; returning, it dwelt there — of 
course the very place. He got close to her ear 
again. 

** The chur-r-ch I " he whispered, and swag- 
gered idly past her. 

It was the hot hour of noon, and now, as 
Patrick hurried back through the street again, its 
desertion was complete. The sun, pouring down 
in a molten stream of heat, had emptied the place 
completely. This was fortunate, for though Pat- 
rick was now as radiant as the orb itself, he was 
also quite as hot, and the stream of paint and 
perspiration which dribbled off his face would 
have roused a dangerous curiosity in the least in- 
quisitive. 

He had had a wonderful, a thrilling interview 
with Jane. There in the dim recess of one of 
the chapels of the duomo, they had met. No 
word of personalities had passed between them, 
but through the whole time her hand had lain 
in his, and at the end, the amulet had found Its 
way from him to her. Their talk had been wholly 
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of her mistress, and Patrick's nature, that of the 
ardent Celt athrill to romance, had been caught 
into flame by her tale. First had come the flight 
from Palermo, then the voyage in the yacht, the 
drive from Letojanni, and fihally their housing 
in one of the old palaces in the very street in which 
Patrick had been loitering; yes, actually in the 
very house to the right of those steps up which 
he had gazed. You could tell it by its coat of 
arms of faded blue between the two pointed win- 
dows. It seemed there was a balcony at the back, 
opening on a large garden; around this circled a 
high white wall, but there was a gate — At this 
point Jane started suddenly, and looked at her 
watch. She must go back; they would miss her; 
she had only come for some headache powder for 
her mistress. When could they meet again? — 
What should she do? 

It was then that Patrick saw the whole thing 
clearly — just how to arrange. He was shiver- 
ing with excitement, but his mind was clear as a 
bell. Pulling from his pocket the small silk thing 
which he had hidden there earlier in the morning, 
he gave it to Jane, with one of his beaming smiles 
which always played over his whole face like a 
crooked lightning flash. 

" Whisht, 'tis a ladther of silk," he whispered. 
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his round eyes brimming with boyish excitement 
and triumph. ** To-noight the balcony, and 
twilve the hour." 

After that had come a hurried parting, and now 
he was on the road again, walking on air, racing 
to get to his master. Would these leagues of 
dusty road never grow less? 

In the meantime Philip had been to a real es- 
tate agent, to find out the owners or tenants of 
the various villas dotted along the little town. 
But he had come to no clue. Tom, searching 
hotel registers, and giving or asking for descrip- 
tions, had not met with better success. 

The worst of it was that, being in this land 
of the Camorra, they could place no confidence in 
the police. Even Tom himself had come to rea- 
lise the devastating and far-reaching influence of 
this criminal society. They felt that perhaps the 
very hotel clerks and porters were leagued against 
them. 

They had just come back to the villa after a last 
fruitless search, when Patrick burst in upon them. 
His rakish hat and wig had tipped back until a 
brand of fiery hair escaped from beneath them; 
through dust, paint and perspiration, his face 
beamed like a murky sun; and with energetic 
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hands he tried to unravel the mysterious cloak 
from about him, even as he spoke. 

" Whisht, masther, till ye hear. This nolght — 
at twilve — the house nixt but one to Cavalcati 
the jeweller. Th' luck's tur-r-ned at last. The 
Saints in hiven be praised 1 " 

From Aci Reale Tom had summoned the wait- 
ing women. He met them himself at Giardini, 
took them up the toilsome winding road in a 
dusty cab, through the Via Bagnoli Croci to the 
villa. There, with Patrick hovering in the rear 
and Philip pacing the floor, he told them of the 
plan of rescue. As he spoke, the sun, which had 
been clouded, suddenly streamed in the high win- 
dow of the hall. 

And now the atmosphere seemed to become 
light, gay, surcharged with life. There was action 
at last at their elbow. Philip, standing full in 
the golden stream, looked vigorous and ready. 
Nancy's face, with its young drawn lines, seemed 
suddenly to bloom into laughter. 

" Oh, you dear wonderful Patrick I " she cried, 
and jumping up caught him by both his big hands. 
**We owe everything to you." The impulsive 
little action seemed to sweep them all into its 
scope. They surrounded the blushing boy en- 
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thusiastically. There was a great deal of hand- 
shaking and laughter, and some tears; then prac- 
tical Tom suddenly broke into it all tragically. 

'* Well, why the dickens didn't we think of 
that ? " he said. 

" What I " 

*' The guard. They're sure to have a guard 
around the house." 

** Of course; but that's what we've brought 
these things for." Philip touched his pocket sig- 
nificantly, and laughed. Nancy was standing in- 
tensely still in the middle of the room, her hands 
clasped, her even brows meeting in a heavy con- 
centrated frown. 

Suddenly she looked up and rippled out one of 
her spontaneous merry laughs. 

" Oh, I have it," she cried, and gave a quick 
little pirouette of delight. "Why, it's the final 
touch, the most romantic, delicious thing. Oh, 
Tom, oh, Philip dear, just think of this night's 
adventure — it's worth having lived twenty-two 
years for! Silk ladders — garden gates — 
wicked counts trapped — maiden rescued — oh, 
oh, oh, — and now — " 

Tears, as well as laughter, shone in her eyes. 

This paradox, and the tantalising delay of her 
denoument, jarred Mrs. Farrington's nerves to 
breaking-point. 
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" Nancy, you wretched little flibberty-glbbet," 
she said; "haven't you any decency about you, 
keeping us all in suspense, joking this way, with 
your best friend in danger and poor Mr. Austin 
almost distracted ? " 

This bald hurling of fact at her bravery, a 
bravery perforce gay and light to maintain its 
dauntlessness, was like a blow between the eyes to 
Nancy. 

She winced involuntarily, and the tears under 
her lashes grew large and fell ; but her spirit could 
not be quelled. 

" Fm sorry," she said briefly, then looked up at 
Miss Livingston, smiling through her tears. 

" Dear Miss Livingston," she went on, " if you 
weren't awfully plucky, Fd never suggest this ; but 
it's quite a wonderful idea — your resemblance to 
Nora made me think — Listen!" She beck- 
oned them all closer with her finger. 

As with Patrick, the fire of romance burned in 
her veins. Even at such a moment, she could not 
,help being dramatic. There was a pause — 
then — 

" Miss Livingston must take Nora's place I " 

"What I" 

"How?" 

"Where?" 

"When?" 
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The questions were shot at her like bullets, the 
faces about her vague with perplexity. 

" Oh, I see it all so well/' said Nanqr, clasping 
her hands tensely over her slim breast, while her 
eyes flashed into Philip's. 

" Miss Livingston must wear Nora's lilac linen 
— the twin to the one she had on when she was 
stolen — and then my lilac veil over her hat, which 
will make the same effect as Nora's ; and she must 
steal down those stone steps Patrick told us about, 
at the same moment that Nora steals out onto the 
balcony. Don't you see? Then she must pre- 
tend to stumble, and scream and call your name, 
Philip. You know how much her voice is like 
Nora's. Isn't it a great idea ? Isn't it 1 " 

" Bully! " cried Tom; " and there wouldn't be 
any danger to you. Miss Livingston, because the 
moment he found it was you he'd know the game 
was up and let you go I " 

But his blunt words did not reach the woman on 
whom all eyes were now turned. 

She had risen, and stood looking past them out 
of the window, her eyes dilated, her breast heav- 
ing quickly. She was superb at that moment. 
But it was impossible to fathom the riddle of her 
drawn brows, so at variance with the smile which 
now illumined her face. 

She paled suddenly. 
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" I am ready," she said, her eyes still fixed be- 
yond them all, beyond even the far horizon. 

The moon, intent on seeing this mediaeval 
romance played in the twentieth century, rose that 
night and cocked a benignant eye upon the con- 
spirators. It shone upon the faded blue of the 
coat of arms, between those two Gothic windows, 
so closely barred, and touched with pallid light 
the lilac of Miss Livingston's gown; but it also 
exposed unshrinkingly the figures silhouetted in 
black which now were making their way towards 
the garden gate. 

And behind those barred windows, no light of 
moon or romance illumined the wide dismal 
salon. 

Dripping candles, in gilt neglected sconces, 
barely held shadows at bay. 

A few satin arm-chairs, gaped in the dim light, 
a white shrinking statue of the Venus dc Medici 
faded back among the shadows against the wall, 
and on a long gilt sofa sat two people erect and de- 
fiant, eyes meeting eyes in constant challenge and 
withdrawal, Nora, cool and alert, the dainty aloof- 
ness of her whole personality showing in the back- 
ward sweep of her gown as well as in the more 
subtle medium of her expression, while her com- 
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panion leaned forward with nervous determina- 
tion, his large face baffled and full of rage. 

" To-night at twelve," he said, " I shall have a 
carriage here. Father Danielli will accompany 
us; we shall drive to Letojanni, and go from there 
on the yacht back to Palermo ; we shall be married, 
as I told you, at the Chapel of Santa Rosalia. Is 
it clear?" 

" Quite," said Nora. 

She looked at his discomforted face, his eyes 
haggard with defeat, and suddenly something in 
her woman's heart smote her. She was so happy 
now, she felt as though the wild eager beats of her 
heart throbbing off the moments until midnight 
must betray her. Philip was near I There was 
no room for fear now in her philosophy. Even 
this sudden plan, this choosing of Philip's very 
hour, did not disconcert her — how could it 
alter Fate? But what of this man beside her? 
With a sudden flush she remembered that, though 
he had had her entirely in his power, he had never 
attempted the least familiarity ; then, with one of 
her curious flashes of insight she realised, too, that 
if she now eluded him, he would probably go 
through life still nursing his wounded pride, mak- 
ing of It a mountain of sorrow, beyond which he 
could never escape. Did she not owe him some- 
thing for his chivalry towards her all these days? 
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Her generous heart answered for her — yes, she 
must open his mind to the extent of his delusion. 

She looked at him, her eyes deep as the midnight 
skies, two stars glowing in them ; her face became 
suddenly wistful. He had seen her this way be- 
fore in the Dresden days, when she was delving 
for expression of a thought. 

The abrupt change from her aloofness startled 
him into close attention. 

" Count Raventloe," she said, hesitating, her 
voice low, " I am thinking of a very curious cham 
of coincidences. Do you remember that day when 
we all had tea together in Mr. Austin's salon?" 

" When I related to you my Sicilian drama ? 
Ach, yes." 

He closed his eyes for a moment wearily. 

Her pity rose. ** That is part of what I mean ; 
but the coincidence is that, earlier in that same 
afternoon, I think, you really discovered for the 
first time that I could never satisfy you. Don't 
you remember? What was it you said?" She 
put her hand to her forehead a moment, thinking. 

He looked at her strangely and got up, pacing 
the room in sudden agitation. Then he stood 
in front of her, his brows drawn hard over his 
eyes, his lips tense. 

" Yes — well — what of that? I will tell you 
what it wa§ •— I remember it well I " He jerked 
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the words out automatically, still staring at her. 
** I said, * I am cruel, proud, arrogant. I will 
wrench my share of joy from Fate.' Hein! 
Have I not done so? " His eyes challenged hers; 
his grim lips laughed without mirth. 

She rose and looked at him squarely. The re- 
markable clarity of her expression seemed sud- 
denly to open his nature to himself. It was as 
though all these years of crystal truth in her had at 
this moment become visible, embracing him too in 
their light. 

" Yes," she answered, " you have done that — 
and are you satisfied? Can you remember what 
else you said to me, or must I tell you ? " 

" I said, * And yet, underneath it all, I am 
neither cruel, arrogant nor proud — only — " 

"Yes?" 

His large lips quivered, though his eyes grew 
fierce. 

" * Only lonely ' 1 " 

She still looked at him, that lovely light of truth 
unqualified still illuminating her face. 

** And if you married me you would be lonely 
forever and ever, amen," she said, her voice low 
and vibrant. 

Then suddenly her expression broke into one of 
those charming, wistful appeals he knew so well. 

" Oh, Count Raventloe," she cried, " don't you 
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see ? Don't you understand ? It's the mere shell 
of me that you want ; the real me and the real you 
could never come together — could never" — she 
hesitated and laughed whimsically — " could never 
even touch spiritual finger-tips. We're different 
to the core 1 " 

He looked at her and suddenly, under the light 
of her confident truth, she seemed to become to 
him a brilliant picture, engraven on his memory; 
and a nearer presence, dark-eyed, unnamed, seemed 
to steal within him, even while outside there — 
close to him but still outside — stood the lady of 
his dreams. 

It was one of those rare moments which, if men 
could grasp and keep them, would prevent the 
mistakes which seem inevitable, but are usually 
mere obstinacies of human habit. 

As it was, with the first withdrawal of Nora's 
glance, his old rage of determination possessed 
him. All these months he had continually fed 
jealousy, pique and an abnormal desire to win out; 
now they turned upon him and clamoured for their 
pay. 

She raised her heavy lashes again, and saw a 
curious change pass over his face. Its manliness 
seemed to be wiped out by a sudden onslaught of 
lower emotion. It became filled with a brutal ob- 
stinacy, cruel to behold. Nora shivered, but again. 
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her eyes met his, crystal clear, beautiful as the 
evening skies, with two quiet stars in their depths. 

And now, all that power of utter purity and 
truth which, moment by moment, year by year, had 
made an unbroken home in this girl, rose up to 
combat the wild intention of the man before her. 

The contest, though wholly physical in its ob- 
ject, had become a spiritual one. The forces of 
those two lives, forged during the years, now met 
and battled. Had there been one response of 
that lower nature, shuddering and utterly unwill- 
ing, but still a response pushed up from some for- 
gotten stratum of a by-gone fault, the man would 
have had his way. For he was now almost past 
control; but those steady eyes, crystal clear, deep 
as the evening skies, held In them the imperative 
defence of a perfect innocence. 

She was standing, tall and very straight, not 
shrinking, meeting his glance with the light of her 
own. Her dark hair swept low on her forehead, 
like a cloud; underneath, the stars of her eyes 
shone steadily ; and her mouth, with its full child- 
ish curves, had compressed itself into beautiful 
virgin lines — like a prayer. 

Opposite her glowered the brute man, heavy 
browed, fiery yet sullen, held back by the hand 
of the spirit, forced by the hand of his desire. 

How would It end? 
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He leaned closer to her and closer, but she never 
stirred. 

Suddenly, with the cry of a desperate creature, 
he rushed past her. 

" Till to-morrow, till to-morrow 1 " she heard 
him mutter; then finally the air was freed of him 
— he had left the room. 

With a feeling of actual breathlessness, Nora 
swept out onto the balcony. Once there, she 
drew in long, cool draughts of the night air, her 
spirit gradually calming itself in the quiet beauty 
around her. Above, the sky, though so far away, 
seemed to envelop her in its velvet depth, while 
the moon circled in light silver through the 
shadows about her. It seemed to draw her 
mystically on its shining shafts, down into the gar- 
den below, then on, on, to the edge of the sea 
itself, where it broke in a white spray of laughter. 
Her spirit grew buoyant, and at the same time 
seemed to sway again dreamily, down through the 
violet-scented garden to the sea, then back on 
startled wings of haste. 

Would the hour never come ? 

Below, in arabesques of shadow and of light, 
slept the garden, its little gate closed, its high white 
walls sternly repellant. The garden slept; but its 
dreamy breath, fragrant of freesia and violets. 
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wafted itself through the night air, and its flower- 
fringed pool caught at the moon with wide circling 
arms, while even the stone benches and bits of old 
time-worn statuary seemed to await breathlessly 
some mysterious coming. And the cypress trees, 
stiff and daric, guarded this lovely abandonment 
to the night. 

Nora stirred — was It moon and shadows, or 
did something move below? She knew the house 
was guarded. It must be nearly midnight now, 
and she must go back to her room and keep there 
until the exact stroke of twelve. Jane came to 
her, and put on the lilac hat and veil. It was all 
dream-like — ten minutes to twelve — eight min- 
utes — five minutes — Did that noise come from 
outside her door, or the balcony? — // was the 
door! 

Why was Jane so long there, peering through 
the crack she had opened? — whose voice was 
that? 

Now she was back again, her teeth chattering. 

** Count Raventloe sends word we must be ready 
in five minutes." 

** Five minutes 1 " — Did that laugh come from 
her own mute lips? 

The noise again — this time surely from the 
window — yes — of course — 
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He is standing there — her lover — destined to 
come to her since time began — 

" Philip 1 " 

" Nora 1 " 

The silk ladder waits in the moonlight — first 
Jane — then she herself — Patrick waiting be- 
low — 

Free, free, at last 1 

CHAPTER XXII 

PHILIP, standing in the window, watched 
them descend, even while his heart leaped 
to high heaven. He could see but the 
crown of Nora's dark hair now, then her beautiful 
white hands, releasing themselves from the top 
rung. He looked back into the room; there were 
two doors there; one was shut, the other slowly 
opening. With an instinct quick as lightning, he 
leaped towards the first, feigning to guard it. 

Slowly the other opened, and in its frame stood 
Count Raventloe, his eyes catching fire as they met 
Philip's. The two men, foes to every tingling 
vein in their body, stood and eyed each other. 

In that second Philip realised that he was mak- 
ing the greatest sacrifice to his love which would 
ever be demanded of him. All the primeval in- 
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stincts of mankind suddenly surged through his 

* 

blood, strong as though the centuries had stored 
within him alone their pent-up lust of murder and 
revenge; and yet he must wait there inert — he 
must wait in order to save her. 

It was but a second's time — then suddenly 
back of him a muffled cry rang out : 

" Philip, Philip 1 " 

It made him start, though he knew its strategic 
meaning. 

Like a wild beast the Count was upon him, 
thrusting him aside, tearing at the door till its 
old hinges broke, rushing through, and along the 
hallway, following the misleading cry. 

Philip sprang out on the balcony, down the sil- 
ver ladder, each rung a moonbeam of romance, 
down, down — to his Desire. 

As he jumped to the ground he heard the sud- 
den rumble of wheels, the long '' oo-oop '' of the 
Italian driver, and an excited medley of voices 
outside in the street — evidently the guard, who, 
fortunately, must have forsaken their posts to sur- 
round the carriage some moments before. Then 
came Patrick's voice at his ear. " Thrue as the 
divil. If he hasn't run off wid th' wrong wan, 
an' yer own lady here safe as a little — flower in 
th' wall — but, masther, not a shtep will she 
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move, sor, 'til ye come. On the stone binch 
there, she sits waitin' — and even wan minit counts 
now." 

Thilip looked about with eager eyes. " I'll 
meet you outside," he said, and slipped rapidly 
away. 

Drenched in moonlight, the garden now gave 
of its best; its long vigil was over; this was the 
idyl for which It had waited through the centuries. 
The bougainvillia pressed its blushing glory 
against the warm old wall. Through the stillness, 
the pool, brimmed with stars, violet-fringed, spoke 
by its very hush of silence. Even from the 
cypress trees, from the heart of their stern black- 
ness, came the cooing of many doves, wakened 
by the dazzling light, ruffling their blue and white 
wings languorously. And around and through it 
all, the silver beams wove their magic across cool 
marble statues, shining ivy, and finally veil upon 
veil over the pearl white face of a woman. 

" Nora ! " 

** Philip!" 

In the hush, through the incense of many flow- 
ers, they met, circled by silver light. 

At last she had come to him, free-footed as 
that old time shepherdess, Marcella, her white 
hands open to him, laden with their love — her 
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white hands open to him, her white soul wide, 
star-brimmed, as the pool beside them, utterly 
abandoned to his love. 

" Nora I '* 

" Philip I " 

CHAPTER XXIII 

THE carriage had left the Corso, dashed 
from San Pancrazio to the high road, 
passed the cemetery to the road to the 
sea. In one corner a veiled lilac figure shrank 
back, the only sign of life being a long, slow shud- 
der which now and then seemed to quiver through 
the whole body from head to foot. By its side 
sat Count Raventloe, well forward In the seat, his 
cane clenched by both hands, which looked preter- 
naturally large and white in the gloom of the 
closed hack, and his chin resting on the knob of his 
stick, square and aggressively dominant, as always. 
Finally he spoke, not even turning his head. 

" I am sorry your ill-judged attempt at flight 
has made it necessary to leave without your maid 
and other necessities. The yacht is waiting for 
us at Letojanni. We shall have it quite to our- 
selves, as Fondenara has been called back to 
Palermo." 

One of those heavy silences followed, which 
seemed to become intentionally impressive by some 
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hidden exertion of this man's will. But only a 
stifled sob answered the spoken and unspoken 
words. 

On, on they drove, and gradually a strange sen- 
sation came over Count Raventloe. 

The tension of the last few days seemed to ease. 
It was as though a pitying touch had been laid 
on his spirit; a sympathy, a near presence, seemed 
to be soothing his perpetual isolation of the years ; 
bitterness slipped away. 

" Oo'Oop — oO'Oop! " called the driver, with 
a final flourish of whip. They had reached 
Letojanni. 

On the yacht he detained her only a moment 
before letting her go below. When he spoke, the 
bitterness was again in his voice. 

** For reasons which you may perhaps imagine, 
we shall not land at Palermo to-morrow, but the 
following morning at sunrise. By that time the 
ardent Austin and his devil's man will have prob- 
ably embarked to find us on the high seas. I shall 
stop at Cefalii, and telegraph all necessary details 
to Palermo. By seven o'clock we shall be at the 
chapel of Santa Rosalia. Father Danielli will 
follow to-morrow by the day express and meet us 
there. We shall be married at seven." 

The veiled figure straightened with a superb lift 
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of head and throat, then disappeared swiftly down 
the companionway. 



CHAPTER XXIV 

THEY stood near the overhanging rock on 
the summit of the mountain which con- 
tained the grotto of Santa Rosalia. 

Straight and tense they faced each other. It 
was the first time since their flight that Count 
Raventloe had squarely looked at his companion. 
As he did so now, a strange sensation came over 
him. 

" Take off your veil," he demanded authorita- 
tively. She tried to obey, but her trembling hands 
only played with the knot. 

He strode behind her, and caught at the lilac 
ends now waving in the wind. As he did so, his 
hand met her's. — Her's? 

Whose was this strange slim hand, thrilling as it 
touched his ? Not Nora's — not ? — 

The tied ends loosened, he put his hand on her 
shoulder and turned her around roughly — the 
lilac veil fell. 

*' Miss Livingston — Eleanora I '* 

Her face, turned to his, was alive with a great 
love and a greater fear. 
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As his fierce eyes glowered at her, hot, angry, 
but with a curious light in their depths, she spoke. 

Her voice, high, clear and slightly trembling, 
seemed to mingle with the rarified atmosphere of 
the mountain-top and a faint tinkle of distant goat- 
bells. The stern crags surrounding them, the far 
faint glow of the sun on the sea, reflected their 
harshness and light in her face. She was aloof, 
magnificent In her pride, her glowing pallor; but 
her eyes, dark and unspeakably soft, harboured a 
love dauntless as death, and a sheltering pity. 

" I took her place," she said, " for both her 
sake and your own. I could not see both your 
lives ruined, for the sake of just one thing — my 
pride." 

She looked up at him, and suddenly the brilliant 
smile he knew so well* lighted up her face ; but 
Its self-consciousness, its sentimentality, were 
gone. In their place was the lavish triumph of 
her love. Her sacrifice was complete. 

She held out her hand — she was already mov- 
ing down the path. 

*' Forgive me, Count Raventloe — and — 
good-bye." Her fingers had briefly touched his 
and slipped away again. She was leaving him 
there — alone. 

" Eleanora, Eleanora ! " 

The cry was strangely helpless — lonely — 
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almost afraid. He caught her hand again, and 
drew her towards the church. 

" It must never be good-bye," he said brokenly. 
" Come I Father Danielli waits for us in the 
chapel — for you and me 1 " 



CHAPTER XXy 

ALL that next day, and far into the next, 
Nora slept so long and so heavily that 
Philip grew troubled and wanted to send 
for a doctor. 

But it was at this juncture that Mrs. Farrington 
came into her own again. 

The strain over, and the normal gradually 
assuming reality, brought her once more to the 
fore, efficient, ready, master of the situation. 

She calmed Philip by a sane, practical explana- 
tion of the long sleep due entirely to nervous 
exhaustion, sent Tom and Nancy off for walks, 
kept Jane busy with hot water bottles for Nora's 
feet, hot soup at exact intervals, etc., etc.; and by 
the time the second evening came she had even 
the strange Italian domestics under her control. 

But during those long hours of practical detail 
when she had, so to speak, come into her own 
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again, her anxiety for her old friend was becom- 
ing more and more intense, and on this second 
night it reached an acute point. 

As she came into her room to undress, she made 
involuntarily for the open window and, leaning her 
forehead against the raised sash, looked out across 
the hills sadly. Her thoughts at first were wholly 
centred on Eleanor Livingston, but by degrees 
they grew vaguer and less condensed. 

Then, as she looked off to the distances, sud- 
denly these weeks through which she had lived 
came to fruition; in them the close texture of her 
petty life had been broken through, though un- 
known to herself, and now the every-day com- 
monplace garments always clothing her spirit so 
completely as to hide it even from herself, fell 
away quite sharply, and her poor soul shivered 
from the exposure and drew back. It was such a 
stranger to her that there seemed almost an inde- 
cency in regarding it. With a quite new clarity 
she saw all its needs. No one had ever known it, 
— not her husband, so like Nancy ; not Nancy her- 
self ; no, not even Eleanora. But this last separa- 
tion, which she felt inevitably coming, was harder 
to bear than the thought of her husband's remote 
life and death, or the coming loss of her child 
when Tom should claim her. This friend of the 
years, though continually irritating and perplex- 
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ing, had come nearer herself, come nearer to this 
poor shivering thing now regarding her, than the 
others had ever done. And now she too was pass- 
ing into the shadow of the past — companionship 
was at an end. The woman standing there, press- 
ing her aching forehead against the window sash, 
wondered vaguely what was left. Then suddenly 
the shocking realisation, its way paved by those 
other lesser needs, came home to her. She did 
not know herself. She and her own spirit were 
strangers. 

The little every-day petty thoughts and details 
of the months and years had woven a garment of 
so close a texture that she had never even glimpsed 
her real self through them. 

Slow tears coursed dully down her face, her face 
furrowed by little nervous cares and bothers, not 
by the larger sadnesses, the sorrows which trace 
their lines with time on those who really live. 

The slow tears coursed; and then suddenly, out 
of that void of immense and unknown realities, 
not even hemmed in by the. distant hills, crept a 
train of little familiar thoughts. The tears were 
blinding her eyes, tasting bitter on her dry quiver- 
ing lips. She must get a handkerchief — but 
where were her handkerchiefs? Why, of course 
— she had actually forgotten to unpack her bag 
in the midst of these disturbing days. She turned 
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away from the window briskly, pulling out the bag 
from her closet, and began fingering over its con- 
tents. There was her old dressing-sack in which 
she always lounged, and there — yes, a soft com- 
fortable mass under her fingers told her she had 
found her knitting; and here, under them all, was 
the novel which she had not yet finished. 

By the time the handkerchief was found, the 
need of it had gone. 

That evening was one never to be forgotten 
by any of them. Its quiet serenity seemed to steal 
into their innermost selves and gradually heal the 
tumult of the last month. 

They sat out on the balcony, the four of them. 
Mrs. Farrington had slipped off to bed early, but 
the moon drew the others as it inevitably must. 

Nora, in a long steamer chair, lay back, pale 
and very silent. The moonlight, its rays slanting 
upon her, seemed to have brought her out from its 
own still silver self on a beam of pallid light. To 
the others her wonderful hands, her hair, deep- 
shadowed and waving almost imperceptibly in the 
evening wind, seemed still illusions. 

Finally Nancy leaned forward and touched her 
wrist with a comic timidity. 

It broke the spell; unreality vanished, and with 
a spontaneous accord they all swept Into laughter. 
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" Oh, Nance, dear 1 " said Nora, catching at the 
timid fingers with a grasp unknown in the spirit 
world. 

'* It's corking to have you back with us," put 
in Tom, taking Nora's other hand in his huge paw 
as it dropped over the arm of her chair ; ** simply 
corking ! " 

And Philip gazed at her in the moonlight, 
drinking and drinking of her beauty, with a thirst 
unquenchable. 

Silence fell once more, but now with a curious 
difference. They all seemed to be joined together 
in a familiar easy circle of thought. When at 
last Tom spoke again, he appeared to be only 
continuing aloud what he had been thinking about. 

*' And how I once hated it I " he mused abstract- 
edly. He pulled his hand out of his pocket at 
the same time, and looked down at something in 
it, his brows drawn. 

Nancy tilted her chair, and peered over his 
shoulder. 

"What is that?" she asked curiously, putting 
out her slim fingers to take it. 

Tom held it up in the moonlight — a small 
brass clasp with a design of dragons. 

As they all looked towards him, concentrating 
their gaze, he exclaimed, " Do you realise it's to 
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this, and what this held, that we owe all our hap- 
piness — we four? " 

** Why, it's the clasp to Nora's diary," broke 
out Nancy suddenly; '* but how under the sun — " 

And — " So you found it after all," said Nora 
at the same moment. She looked up at Philip, 
and laughed unsteadily. " Poor Secret Book, 
there's not much left of it now." 

" But how did Tom get that clasp ? " asked 
Nancy with gay insistence. 

Nora looked up at them all, her eyes full of 
affection. 

" You dears," she said. " I had the most curi- 
ous feeling, even in the midst of my despair, that 
sooner or later, somehow, somewhere, you'd find 
me. I felt you following — I'm sure I did, and 
so I tried to leave a memento — a clue always 
behind me." 

** I found it on the deck of the yacht," put in 
Tom, answering Nancy's impatient eyes; " and do 
you know what I'm going to do? I'm going to 
have it copied in gold." 

" Oh, yes ; let's have four of them copied in 
gold," suggested Nancy enthusiastically. 

Philip and Nora did not answer; they were too 
occupied telling many things, silently, with a lan- 
guage larger than 9peech, 
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Down below a bell rang; then Patrick^s red 
head appeared through the window. 

" A tiligram from Palermo, sor — from the 
other lady, I'm thinkin'." 

Nora caught it eagerly and tore it open. " Pve 
been desperately worried at not hearing before," 
she said. Then suddenly she turned very pale, 
then very red, then read the telegram in a whirl 
of excitement : 

" Married at Santa Rosalia yesterday morning. 
Eleanora Raventloe." 

" The old wretch 1 I knew he'd do it I " ex- 
claimed Nancy hotly. 

Tom strode up and down the limited space of 
the balcony. " It's awful! " he frowned; ** scan- 
dalous, after all this — poor woman — poor Miss 
Livingston." 

" It's a damned shame I " exclaimed Philip, bit- 
ing his lips savagely. 

But Nora standing there, tall and straight, her 
eyes on the far Calabrian hills, exclaimed with 
sudden energy: 

" No, no ; you are all wrong, every one of you ; 
it's — it's — superb! They were two helpless 
halves before; now they are a splendid whole. 
They are truly one ! " 
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Patrick had been standing regarding them all 
absorbedly, his queer mouth open wide, his eyes 
even wider. 

Now he burst out, as though he could contain 
himself no longer, " And it's mesilf as is doin' the 
loikes o' that — Jane and me," he said; — " to- 
morrer at noon 'uU see us wan I " 

With the words, his face suddenly became fiery 
red, and he stared at them with his wide fright- 
ened eyes, round with alarm. 

" Beggin' all yer pardons fer me prisumption," 
he muttered, and was gone before they could col- 
lect their scattered wits. 

Philip started to make after him, but Nora 
held him back. 

"Wait," she laughed; "the poor fellow is too 
confused now to want congratulations. You 
know how it upset him when I tried to thank him 
for all he had done for us. He's one of the 
rare kind that really hates to be the centre of 
attraction." 

" Like me," put in Nancy demurely; and linking 
her arm in Tom's, she drew him away into the 
house and down to the garden. 

On the balcony all was quiet. Finally Nora 
spoke. Her voice was almost as soft and still 
as the night itself. 
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" Philip, do you remember, in the book, when 
I once wrote something about dreaming and wait- 
ing for my Fate to come to me ? " 

For answer he slipped his hand in his breast 
pocket, under the warm darkness of her hair as 
she leaned upon him, and drew out some crumpled 
bits of paper. He smoothed them in the light 
from the window, and read : 

** * I muse and muse, until facts become dreams 
and dreams facts. Am I a mere idler in a world 
of vague theories, I wonder? Perhaps; and yet 
the call of that world is too strong for me to for- 
get it if I would. The farthest of these wonder- 
ful peaks, white and glowing in the distance, is 
only the first sentry which guards my secret, hid- 
den even from myself. Beyond that, beyond 
thought, it waits — for what? I stand veiled and 
ready, and when the call shapes itself into words, 
I must go. But the voice — the voice — what 
will it be ? — griefs ? — ambition's ? ' — - love's ? ' " 

As he finished, he leaned over her, repeating 
the last word; and her eyes answered his, with 
no limit to their glowing depth. But finally her 
hands pushed him away, the firm white fingers 
compelling him to a distance. 

" Wait," she said. " I haven't finished what I 
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wanted to say, and somehow my brain won't work 
when there is so little space between us." She 
laughed joyously and pushed her hair back from 
her forehead, her beautiful hands slipping over 
it, white gleams in the moonlight. Her lips, 
parted like a child's, had the passionate purity of 
a budding rose. 

" Philip," she said, " I have learned my lesson. 
Yes; those wonderful dream mountains opened 
the door, but when I got beyond — I found that 
I must turn back; that I must get absolutely in 
touch with this glorious old world, go through it 
step by step, in order to reach my destiny. — 
That's the lesson, Philip. We can't get beyond 
until we go through, can we ? And, oh, my dear, 
how wonderful it isl — I seem to sec now the 
meaning of Nancy's love, of Tom's, even of 
Count Raventloe's. Life itself is opening veil on 
veil, but we can't ever get to the end of it. Oh, 
Philip, it is the greatest gift of all, this having 
been bom a human being 1 " 

Half an hour later, Tom and Nancy, strolling 
in the garden, happened to look up. The two 
they had left were standing close to the rail of the 
balcony, Nora looking down at the pink telegraph 
sheet which she still held in her hand, Philip bend- 
ing eagerly over her. The low murmur of their 
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voices mingled with the evening hush. Suddenly 
they saw Nora look up, her face brilliant with a 
great resolve. 

*' I will 1 " she exclaimed as though in answer, 
her voice so dear and vibrant that it even dropped 
to the garden below. 

And next they saw Philip vanish through the 
window, heard him in the lower hall, heard, too, 
a bang of the front door, and looked at each other 
bewildered. 

" Mystery, mystery, still all is mystery," sighed 
Nancy. 

" Where the devil is he going? " put in Tom. 



CHAPTER XXVI 

THE snow fields of iEtna lay white and 
silent. It was the moment before the 
dawn. Below, slept the smaller moun- 
tains, clothed still in shadows, like a blue Sicilian 
twilight, losing themselves gradually in vague dis- 
tances of the sea. 

Nearer, brooded the town, its towers, white 
arches, and balconies overhanging great purple 
rifts, still as a dream picture. 

And from the valley of the Alcantara rose the 
grey mountains of Castiglione, breaking into hills 
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and rocky peaks. Santa Maria della Rocca and 
the pointed crags of Mola, jagged harsh outlines 
in the grey hazy beauty of the whole, while in a 
stream of waning light the moon, heavy, but still 
dominating the earth in illusive veils of silver, lay 
upon the far white fields of snow in languorous 
abandon. 

Down below, in the ruined theatre, in its semi- 
circle of tiers, a man and a woman sat hand in 
hand, silent, waiting for the dawn. 

Somewhere in the thick thorn-brake a small 
owl ruffled its wings and hooted — a trembling sil- 
ver cascade of dying sound. 

Then, quite suddenly, the leaves began to rustle, 
the waters to send up their murmurs from far 
below. Life stirred and awoke, proclaiming itself 
in a sudden deepening of colour, which invaded the 
silence of the distant peaks, still enmeshed in silver. 

Gradually, veil upon veil, the night lifted, and 
the nearer hills sprang out in a quick glory. 

Purple rifts, cactus, splurges of pink laurel, long 
silver mists of olive trees, sun clad aloes, bits of 
gay red rock, rollicked to the sea, where slept the 
green isles of fable, circled by foam. 

A lark sang somewhere amidst the flowers, then 
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ascended, in a tireless joy of swift wings and rush- 
ing liquid sound. 

Down from ^tna itself came a cold pine-dad 
breath, down from its distant snows. But the sun, 
drawing perfume from each wealth of blossom at 
their feet, drew its warm cloak about them; and 
the great winds streaming overhead seemed but 
a majestic witness to their troth. 

A figure with bent head, clad in priestly vest- 
ments, came towards them from the path above. 

" Are you ready? " asked Philip. 
" I am ready," she answered, her clear eyes 
raised to his. 

They were married there, in the dawn, flowers 
and sweet herbs at their feet, and the great winds 
overhead. 

Near by, on one of the hilltops, a shepherd 
boy piped, holding his reed flute to his lips, lin- 
geringly. 
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THE END 
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